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PSEFACE 

To the Firs?; Edition. 

This embodies the Sir Wiiliom Meyei Lecture^ I v, as 

invited to deliver by the Madras University in October, 1941. The 
publication of the Lectures has been delayed b3r the conditions cieatcd 
by the War. 

As a teacher of Indian History, I have felt that a comprehensive 
woik dealing with the life and times of India's first historical emperor, 
and a picture of the civilization of India in that early period of the 
4th Century B C., will satisfy a long-felt need. Ttiis work is meant 
to fill up a gap in our knowledge of Ancient India. 

The question of the extent to which the unique Sans ki it 
v/ork, the Artha^aslra of Kau?ilya, may be treated as a source of 
Maurya history, has been amply answered In the jages of the book. 
I have utilised much material found in the . 4 / which is not 
yet sufficiently known or noticed. I am indebted for its interpretation 
to the erudite commentary known as linniTiiam, written by the late 
T. Ganapati Sastri on the basis of the earlier Sanskrit commentaries by 
Bhatt-asvnmi and Msdhavayajvan, and also a Malayalam commentary 
discovered by him, which are of great value as preserving older tradi- 
tions. The work also etn^^^ies collation and comparison of evidence 
from different sources, Classical Works, Sanskrit, Buddhist and Jain 
Tests, and the Inscriptions of Asoka. 

I have added to the work a Table of Contents to serve as an 
Index of Subjects, besides an Index of Technical Terms, three 
Appendices, and a Plate of typical Maurya Coins. 

The system of transliteration adopted in the work will be 
understood from the following examples ; Kr’ishia, Lklickhavi, 
Mahiivamsa. 


LucLnow Univarsity, 
January i 1943. 


Radh.'s, Kumud Mookerji. 




PREFACE 


To the Second Edition 

The first edition of the book which was published by the Madias 
University was exhausted within a year of its publication. The 
second edition has been somewhat delayed by my pre occupations, 
including my Parliamentary work. I am indebted to Dr. Dashrath 
Sharma, M A., D.Litt.j Professor, Hindu College, Delhi, for his kind 
assistance in coirecting the proofs of the work and suggesting some 
necessary revisions of the text. I am grateful to the Madras 
University for permission to have this work republished. 


Decambe) 5, 1952 Radha Kumuu Mookkeji 
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CHAPTER I 


ORIGIN AND EARLY LIFE 

CLandragupta’s AcWevements : His Historicity. Chandra- 
gupta Maurya ranks as one of India’s greatest ruleis. There are 
many titles to Ins greatness which, in several respects, is found to 
be even unique. He figuies as the first 'historical’ emperor of India 
in the sense that he is the earliest emperor in Indian History whose 
historicity can be established on the solid ground of ascertained 
chronology. 

Earlier Emperors. India had seen many great kings and 
empeiors before him like Mahapadma, Nanda, Ajatasatru, or Bimbi^ara 
whose reign was enlivened by the moving personality of the great 
Buddha. And even before these w'e read in the texts of earlier 
emperors with high-sounding titles acquired by conquests and formally 
conferred upon them with appropriate religious ceremonies announcing 
such achievements. Indeed, the tradition of such great kings and 
emperors goes back to the Vedas. The Rigveda tells of Sudas who 
had achieved his overlordship of Rigvedic India by his victory at 
the Battle of Ten Kings (Dilda-rojUa) [i?n. VIII. 33, 2, 5 5 83, 8], 
representing about forty different Rigvedic peoples. 

Terms and Ceremonies of Imperialism. The conception of para- 
mount power and imperial sovereignty was so well established even in 
these early days that it expressed itself in appropriate technical terms, 
such as AdJiirUja, liajadhiraja, or Samrat, liberally used in the Vejiic 
texts. The Aitareya Brahmna [ VIII. 15 ] even uses the more 
significant term, dSkaraf, and, together with the Saiapaiha Bralmaya 
[ XIII. 5, 4 ], enthuses over the ‘ world-wide ’ conquests of the two 
Bharata kings, Dauhshanti and SatrSjita SatanI'ea, stating that " the 
. great deeds of Bharata neither men before or after him attained, as 
the sky a man with his hands.” These two texts also mention as 
many as twelve other such great kings. Even different ceremonies 
are described for different grades of kingship ; the Gopatha Brtlhn&i3,a 
prescribes Bajasuya for the Raja, Vujapeya for the SamrSt, 
A^mmedha for the Svarat, Purueliamedha for and SarvamedM 

for Safvarat, while the ApastawJba Crania Etffra [ XX- i, t> ] reserves 
the Admmedha only for a Sarm-bhmma sovereign. 

Importance of Chronology, Chandragupta follows in the wake 
of this imperial tradition. But in his case the tradition becomes g 
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realit)', and acquires historicity. The older kings are mere names 
and cannot be lelated definitely to space and time which alone can 
make them historical characters. In the case of Chandragupta, wc 
are able for the first time in. the long nnnals of ancient Indian kingship 
to locate him accurately in both time and space, and establish his 
history on the basis of chronology. In one sense, Plistory is limited 
by Chronology, and what is histor}'^ proper is chronological history, 
comprising an arrangement of facts in order of time. Chrorrology 
is not so essential to the history of thought or cultural history, 
made up, as it is, not of isolated and individual dated events, but of 
large movements of the spirit embracing a long interval of time, though 
even such cultural history must rest on and present a sequence in 
thought, what Max Muller has called ‘ the inner chronology of ideas.’ 
But Chronology is essential to Biography. An indrvrdual cannot rank 
as a historical person unless his Irfe and work are placed in time. 
The dates of Chandragupta’s life and reign may be worked out with 
considerable precision. 

Other Titles to Greatness. We may now examine his other 
titles to greatness. He is the first Indian king who established his 
rule over an extended India, an India greater than even British 
India. The boundaries of this Greater India lay far beyond the 
frontiers of^^ern India along the borders of Persia. Chandragupta 
is again the first of th^ Rulers of India^to 'Be able % his conquests 
to join up the' valleys of the Indus and the' land '”of the five rivers 
with the eastern valleys of the Ganges and the Jumna in one Empire 
that Stretched from Aria (Herat) to Pataliputra. And he is also the. 
first Indian King who followed up this political unification '‘of Northern 
India by ^tending jiis ^nquests beyond the barriers of the Vindhyas 
so as to bring both North and South' under the umbrefla of one 
paramounCsVvere^n, Earlier" in his career, ^£e' was again the first 
Iniian^eader who had to confront the distressing consequences of 
a European anef foreign invasion of Sis 'country,'" the" conditions of 
national depression and disorganisation to which it was exposed, and 
tlren to achieve the unique distinction of recovering his country'’s 
freedom ^ from^the yoke of Greek It may b e recalled that 

Alepnder’s invasion of India.covered a period of about three years 

'Vhile it MU be seen that 
Qhandmgupta wa^s able^to'n^the country, of ^all traces of Greek 

Yety few "Rudets 'of ^India have 'to their 
credit the accomplishment of so much within the short time of his 
reigif which, according to the Puratwa, embraced a period of only 24 
years. To crown all, Chandragupta, as the founder of the imperial 
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Maurya dynasty^ gives to India for the first time a continuous history 
as well as a united history, a history affecting India as a whole, 
and as a unit, in the place of merely histories involving only particular 
peoples and regions of India. This imperial history thus inaugurated 
by Chandragupta could not long survive him. It soon lost itself 
in local annals. The poetical unity ot India attained under the 
Maurya emperors was not maintained by their successors. One political 
authority no longer shaped her history. India was again .split up 

into a multitude of smaller States and Kingdoms, each having its 
own history. 

SouMes : Greek and Latin Works. An advantage of Mauryan 
History lies in the abundance, authenticity, and variety of its sources. 
Qne^ ^of the ^g reate st discoveries^ of Indian Histoiy (which we owe to 
Sir William Jones) is the correspandence of the Greek name Sandro- 
cpttos or AiidrofeQJLKls_tp_the Jndian name^ Chandragupta 
iieseaiNie s, IV- p. u]. This led to the consequential conclusion that 
Chandiagupta was a contemporary of jCfesahder whom he had also*' 
pers'onally"l'ntef viewed, ‘‘'We^^this^^fact from Plutarch who states : 

feniself, who was then but a youth, saw Alexander 
hi mself.” The re sul t of this discovery has be en a l;|OuntifuI crop .,of 
dvi^nw^«ring .gn _ Gha n^j tupta Mat^^ and his times^ ^hed 
by the historians of Alexander’s rampmgns m* Ifldia. Foreign sources 
ti[Us"^iW'‘a~'ft6o5 (flight 'em what might have remaiped a n^st 
obscure chapter of Indian History, though it was so glorious by its 
achievements. To these^sources, Indian lEstory js also indebted for 
what has_^ been called ‘the sheet-anchor of its chronology,’ for the 
starting-point of Indian chronology is the date of Chandragiipta’s 
accessionto sovereignty. 

Of tire cornpanions*of Alexander on his campaigns, three are 
for .th^ir^r ^gs oii' I ^a, viz ., wihom Alexander 

deputed to explore the coast between the Indus and the Persian 
Gulf ; (2) who took part in the voyage of Hearchus 

and afterwards wrote a book about it and India ; and (3) Anst^ulas, 
whom Alexander entrusted with certain commissions in InJia. 

The writings of these, companions of Alexander were supple- 
mented in^jth£._jthird^_cmrm B.C, ^ those of ^mme ^European 
ambassadors wIto 

these, Megastheues_ was unfortunately the oflly^^e^hp itilise^is 
oppewmn^w in 

classical literature. HiT^^count, howevwTl^ipst in the original and 
can be traced only in the citations of later writers acSbng vvnoni the 
following may be noted : 

S.„, «- ’5, 
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I, Strabo, who lived c. 64 B.C. — 19 A.D. and wrote an 
important geographical work, of which Book XV , Chapter I, deals 
w'ith India : its geography, manners, and customs, on the basis of 
material drawn from the companions of Alexander and from 
Megasthenes, 

z. ^iodprus who lived up to 3d B.C. and wrote an account 
of India taken from Megasthenes. 


3. Plmy^^eJElder, the author of Eislory, an encyclo- 

paedic work published about 75 A.D. and giving notices of India 
drawn from the Greek books and also recent reports of merchants, 

4. ^j^ri0 who lived between c 130 A D. and at least 172 A.D. 
and wrote the best account of Alexander’s expedition {Anabasis) 
and a tract on India, its geography, manners, and customs, drawn 
from Nearchus, Megasthenes, and Eratosthenes, the geographer 
(276—195 B C.). 


5. e 45—125 A.D., whose Lives includes a Life of 
Alexander in its chapters 57-67 and deals with India. 

6. Justin who lived in the second century A.D. and composed 
an Epitome, of which Book XII gives an account of Alexander’s 
campaigns in India. 

Indian Works. Besides these Latin and Greek sources, there 
are also Brahminical, Buddhist, and Jain sources throwing light on 
Chandragupta’s life and times. T^^Br^mimral the 

Kaufilya, the MudrUrukshasa of 
VE 3 ^^dattaj^and_gardyjvorksJ^e^th^irai/tSsar«fo( 7 (/ara of Somad^a 
or BrihatkatliUmanjaH _of Kshemendra. 'fhe~Bucidlust '"autKoriues 
axe mamly DipavaPisa, Mahtivarhsa, the IlaMva'tnsa 'Tiled, and 

authorises are mamiy ICalpasUtra of 
Bhadrab^u and Paridishtapmmn of H^acha^ra.'^OAct minor 
Sources, inscrip ti ons, _^or coins, -^l be'lnd^afed in the course 
oF^^am^ve. 

Age ArtJiaM^ira. Of the above authorities, there is a 
controversy regarding the AdhaMstra as a document of Maurya 
history. Professor F. W. Thomas holds the view {Oamhridge History 
0/ /wdr'a, I. p. 467] that the date of the work "clearly falls within or 
near the Maurya period.” This was the view taken earlier by scholars 
like the late Dr. Vincent A. Smith in his Early History of India, 
Dr. H. Jacobi, and Dr, K. P. Jayaswal. This view is followed in 
this Work. Jt will be seen from the contents and details of the work 

early^£ondifioM_a^p]^^ to Maur^n Indja. 
% E. W. Thomas fnrtltOT''pointrour[^^ 
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condition and organisation of the vast Maurya empire, the Greeks 
have provided us with a considerable body of valuable information : 
and, as the Ailka^a&t)ri furnishes the means of describing the complete 
polity existing at the time, its land system, its fiscal system, its law, 
its social system, with some view of literature and religion, we shall 
not forego the opportunity, so rare in Indian history — we must wait 
for the time of Akbar and the Am-i-AL-ban -o£ dwelling a little on 
the picture.” 

Origin. The lineage of Chandragupta is a subject of contro- 
versy. One view holds him to be of high birth, a true-born 
^shatr^a^^m^n^^ort^ ofro^lty, tyhile^e other jiiew shiQders 
him ^a_man of bas^birth, a not ehgible_^for ^inj|ship. We 

shall have to decide this controversy by a consideration of all the 
evidence adduced on both sides. 

Extracts from Classical Works. We shall first consider the 
evidence of foreign authorities on account of its double advantage. 
Firstly, it is earliest in time, and nearest to the time of Chandragupta, 
and, secondly, it is based on contemporary Indian reports, the current 
stoiies and traditions on the subject gathered by some of the Greek 
historians at first hand. 

The following extracts are made from the classical sources as 
being relevant to the issue s 

(i) From Curtius (of first century A.D.) : Porus (the Indian 
king who was defeated by Alexander in the battle of Hydaspes and 
the greatest personality of the limes in that region) reported to 
Alexander “^that the present king (the Nanda king who was later to be 
supplanted by Chandragupta Maurya) was not merely a man originally 
of no distinction, but even of the very meanest condition. His 
father was in fact a barber” who stealthily became the queen’s 
paramour and encompassed the assassination of the king by treachery. 
“Then, under the pretence of acting as guardian to the royal children, 
he usurped the supreme authority, and having put the young princes 
to death begot the pifiscnt king who was detested and held cheap by 
his subjects.” 

■(2) From Diodo.us : Porus informed Alexander “that the king 
of the Gangaridai ((he Nanda king) was a man of quite worthless 
character and held in ho respect, as he was thought to be the son of 
a barber,” ^ 

(3) From Plutarch; "Androkottos ( Chandragupta ){ himself, 
who was then but a youth, saVL Alexander hnn^elf and afterwards used 
to declare that Alexander could easdy have taken possession of the 
whole country (of ‘ the Gangaridai and the Frasif under the Nanda 
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king), since the king was hated and despised by his subjects for the 
wickedness of his disposition and the meanness of his origin.” 

(4) From Justin (writing, as vvc have seen, in the second century 
A.D. on the basis of a Greek work of first century B.C.) : “ India, 

after Alexander’s death, as if the yoke of servitude had been shaken 
off its neck, had put his prefects to death. Sandiocottus (Chandra- 
gupta) was the leader who achieved its freedom. He was born in 
humble life but was prompted to aspire to royalty by an omen. By 
his insolent behaviour he had offended Nandrus’ and was ordered to 
be put to death when he sought safety by a speedy flight.” 

Base Origin of Nandas. It will be seen fiom these passages 
that none of them contains any reference to Chandragupta’s lineage 
except the passage from Justin. Justin’s statement only points out 
that Chandragupta was of loivhj and not low or base birth, that he was 
a mere commoner who had no royal blood in him but who was 
‘ aspiring for royalty.’ The other passages cited indicate why 
Chandragupta was aspiring after royalty. They ate full of aspersions 
on the character of the then reigning Indian king who was a man of 
disreputable origin, the illegitimate offspring of a barber, “ detested 
and held cheap by his subjects.” We are further told by Plutarch 
that it was Chandragupta himself who had reported to Alexander the 
“ meanness” of Nanda king’s origin. Does not this statement itself 
definitely demonstrate that Chandragupta himself was of no mean 
origin ? Ancestral “ meanness” will then be also his by descent. 
Thus Chandragupta by his own statement frees himself from any taint 
of relationship to a disreputable royalty as well as any mean origin for 
himself. The passages cited above only show how the political 
conditions of the times were paving Chandragupta’s way to royalty 
after which he was thus naturally " aspiring.” 

Thus the evidence of foreign sources based upon the reports of 
the Indians of the day and the stories then current in the country 
does not at all contain any insinuations as to the sopposed base birth or 
disreputable origin of Chandragupta, On the contrary, that evidence 
imputes it to the then reigning Indian king of ‘ Eastern’ India and 
describes the consequent weakness of his position, inviting his over- 
throw. At first, Chandragupta thought that Alexander might easily 
displace him, considering how he lacked the best defence and protec- 
I ffon that a king could have, the love of his people. For the people’s 

1. “ Kandrum has been here subatitutad for t,ho oommon reading Alempdruin 
Which Gutachtaid has shown io ho on owm" [MoOrinclle’f? imwion of India hy 
Alexander, p, aSH, 
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feelings were outraged by the usurpation of sovereignly by a man of 
low origin, the son of a barber, and Sudra, and a murderer to boot of 
the last lawful sovereign, and a man of an equally low character 
possessed of an inherently “ wicked disposition.” When Chandra- 
gupta found that Alexander was out of the way and unable to carry 
further his conquests and exploit in any way the political situation 
prevailing in Nanda’s empire, he himself thought of undertaking that 
task and was inspired by 'aspiration after royalty,’ as stated fay 
Justin. B ut how could he undertake that mission if be was himself 
not free of the taint which made Nanda so unpopular ? If he 
had to seek the support of the people in ridding the country of its 
despicable usurper, and count on their moral opinion outraged by 
Nanda’s disreputable origin and doings, he could not hope to do 
so without having a clean record of lineage for himself. One who 
was making political capital out of the base birth of his rival could 
not himself be base-born Justin also makes Chandragupta free of 
any trace of royal or even aristocratic blood, far less of any con- 
nexion, remote or illegitimate, with the Nanda kings, which some 
later Sanskrit traditions seek to ascribe to him. He was not out 
to oust the Nanda king as any jealous kinsman of his. He was out 
only to free his country from the dearly despised domination of 
the Nanda king, as an instrument of his people’s will, as he had 
already freed the country from the yoke of foreign rule. 

If, then, the trustworthy foreign histories based on Indian 
evidence collected at first hand are innocent of all uncomplimentary 
references to Chandragupta's lineage, who first started ihe story of 
his disreputable origin ? A careful analysis of all available evidence 
will show that the source of this story is rather out of the way 
and not quite authentic. 

We shall now examine all the Indian texts on the subject, 
Brahminicalj Buddhist, and Jain. 

Evidence of ‘Furay.as.’ The principal Brahminical text is 
that of the Purams- It will be seen that the Pvrunas are more con- 
cerned with the origin of the Nanda kings than that of Chandra- 
gupta. They are very much concerned at the ending of Kshatriya rule 
in the country and its displacement by a ^hdra rule under the 
Nandas whom they openly brand as adharmikas, 'immoral people,’ 
The founder of the Nanda dynasty is described as the 'offspring of 
a ^hdra woman’ {&UdrUgarblio4b7iavatk) and a 'Mahspadmapati,’ ‘^ex- 
ceedingly avaricious,’ as translated by H.H. Wilson, According to 
the commentator, the terra Mahapadma may mean limitless army 
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or limitless wealth amounting to 100,000 millions [Wilson’s Yishnu 
Purana, p. 184]. 

The Piimims tell us that the previous ^isunaga kings were 
Kshatriyas {Kshatra-lmndhavah). They were followed by the nine 
NandaSj Mahapadma Nanda and his eight sons. Mahspadma be- 
came ‘'a second Para^urama,’ as ‘the exterminator of the entire 
Kshatriya race’ (saruahshatranfakah), ‘one who uprooted all Kshatriyas 
{sarvaksJtnlramiddhritya), ‘the destroyer of Kshatriya’s {Kshatra- 
vinasakrii), and established himself as ‘the sole sovereign of the 
realm’ (eka-rut) placed ‘under the umbrella of one authority {eka~ 
clichhairum) which no one could challenge’ (anullafi,ghila-^asanah). 
Then the Puranas state that this race of “irreligious” kings “will be 
uprooted by a certain Dvija,” “the Brahmana Kaufilya,” and that 
“Kaufilya,” will anoint Chandragupta as the sovereign of the realm” 
(raji/e-abhishekshyaii). 

They^,know only of Nanda’s base origin. These passages 
from the Purana, 3 tell their own tale in ho equivocal terms. They 
clearly point to the following propositions : (r) that the Nanda 

kings were base-born, and had inaugurated unriglrtcotTS~aii 3 unlawful 
Sndra rule which the i^astras do not approve 5 (2) Jhat it rem ained 
for a njjlimnt Brahman, jthe redoubtable Kaufilya, as the custoclian 
and upholder of Dharma, to rid the country bf its usurpation 
b'y"''§Qdra''*nharr'Jn^^ it to the lawful rule of the Kshatriyas; 
and (3) that, after accomplishing this mission of his life by ‘uprooting’ 
the race of Nandas, Kautilya chose Chandragupta for the throne 
to which he was consecrated by the performance of the ceremony 
of ahhishaka or anointment prescribed for royalty. The formal anoint- 
ment of Chandragupta to sovereignty by an orthodox Brahman of 
unbending strictness, a master of the i§astras, and an uncompro- 
mising champion of Dharma, like Kaufilya, is a proof positive 
that the man of his choice must have been one of noble lineage, 
a Kshatriya who was eligible for kingship. 

The ArtMdUstra bears the same evidence. It is interesting to 
note that the drihaMstra of Kaufilya itself renders explicit the meaning 
and implications of these passages from the Puranas. At the end 
of the work occurs a passage which states that “the ArthaMstrd 
has" been compiled by' one^who forcibly (amarshena) and quickly 
{mi} achieved the liberation of the mother-country, of its culture 
and learning {Mstra), its military power {da-stra) from the grip of 
the-, Nanda kings.” This passage shows that Kautilya considered it 
to he an urgent and" imperative religious duty to extirpate, as spon 
as possible, and by violent means, the unlawful rule of ^udra kings 
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who could not be trusted with the spiritual and cultural, nor even 
the military, interests of the country. The social' order and system 
for which Kautilya stands is known as Varm^ramadJinrma which 
rules out royalty for the Sudra and reserves it to the Kshatriya 
w'hose occupations are prescribed to be the ‘ pursuit of arms ’ 
[tiastrajlva), aird ‘piot^ction of living- beings’, Le., military and 
administrative functions. The Kshatriya king is to function as the 
Danda or the Executive to uphold and enforce Dharma as the 
ultimate Sovereign, the rule of Law. It is thus quite absurd to 
suppose that Kautilya who was out to rescue this Dharma or system 
from the outrage inflicted upon it by a Sndra sovereignty could 
have chosen as his agent in the fulfilment of his sacred mission 
a person of the same disqualification. He could not consecrate to 
sovereignty one Stldra in place of another. To add to this, we 
have Kautilya’s own opinion as to the merits of a king who is high- 
born (abkijata) and one who is lowborn (anabhijafa), Kautilya 
prefers a high-born king, even though he is weak and powerless 
(durbalam), to a king of low birth but of great power (halavan). His 
argument is that the people (jpmhritatjah) of their own accord wel- 
come a prince of noble lineage (svayam upanamanti) and are pre- 
pared to follow him (anuvartate) out of their natural rega^rd for 
the greatness that springs from birth {jnbjMh huloipannum) and 
character ( ai^varyaprakritify aisvnryurhalU). On the contrary, the 
people are naturally averse to a base-born prince whose intrigues 
{upajapam) they are not prepared to support {visamvadayanti^ na 
anuvartanle ). For, as the saying is: ' Love is kindled by Virtue ’ 
{(murage sarvngunyam] [ArtliaMstra VIII. 2]. This reads like the 
self-defence of Kautilya in preferring a humble prince like 
Chandragupta, a true-born Kshatriya, to the ^udra king Nanda, with 
all his power and pelf. 

The term ‘Maurya’ The theory of the base birth of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya was first suggested by the derivation which a commen- 
tator was at pains to find for the epithet Maurya as applied to 
Chandragupta by the PurUrt.as, The commentator on the Puratia'^' 
text lakes Maurya to be the son of Mura who W'as one of the wives of 
king Nanda {Oliandraguptam Nandasyaiva palnyantarasya rlfwa- 
scvthjfiasya putrarh Mauryanath pratliMmaml. Fleavens save us from 
commentators who supplement texts by facts of their own creation ! 
The commentator here makes the astounding statement that Chandra- 
gupta was a son of the Nanda king against the silence of all the 
Puray-as on the subject. Such a fact completely militates against 
the context of the references which the Pwratm make to Chandragupta^ 4. 
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as already indicated. It may be noted that if there is any sort of 
connexion between a preceding and succeeding dynasty, the Puru'iias 
as a rule do not omit to mention it. For instance, in the case of 
the ^aisunaga dynasty which was succeeded by that of the Nandas, 
it has been clearly stated that of the ten ^aisunaga kings, the ninth 
was Nandivardhana, and the tenth was his son named Mahanandin, 
and that, “as son of Mahanandin by a ^tidra woman will be born 
a king, AlahSpadma (Nanda), who will exterminate all Kshatriyas. 
Thereafter, kings will be of ^odra origin.” If this history had 
repeated itself in the case of the Mauryas, and if the first Maurya 
king were also related to the preceding Nanda king in the same way 
as the Nanda king was related to the preceding ^ai^unaga king that 
history could not have been omitted by the PurCma^. It is nothing 
but a pure and simple invention of the commentator to explain 
grammatically the formation Maurya from Mura. But he is as 
innocent of grammar as of any concern for truth. It is impossible to 
derive by any grammar Maurya as a direct formation from MarU.. 
The derivative from Mur cl is Maureya. The term Maurya can be 
derived only from the masculine Mura which is mentioned as the name 
of a (jolra in a Oan^apUha to Paninl’s Salra [IV. 151]. It is 
strange that the derivation of the term has not been traced by this 
track. The commentator was more interested in finding a mother 
than in grammar 1 The only redeeming feature of the commentator 
is that not merely is he innocent of grammar and history : he is also 
innocent of any libel against Chandcagupta, For he has ml stated 
that Mura, the supposed mother of Chandragupta, was a ^adra woman 
or a courtesan of the Nanda king. He is severely silent about her 
caste, while he describes Mura as a lawfully wedded wife of the king. 
Thus even this commentator of the Puraiia cannot be held responsible 
for the theory of Chandragupta’s low origin. 

The question is : On whom are we to father this slanderous 
story ? 

Evidence of ‘Mudrcirclhuliasa’: the terms ‘VTishala' and ‘Kvla- 
Jnna.’ Tris~'gmeral!y'~si^^ the true source of the "story 

is the Mudrarakshaaa, of which the relevant passages may be now 
critically examined. It would appear that the whole story rests upon 
the meaning of the two words, T oWwto _and_g^a^wff,, applied in 
the drama to Chandragupta. The words should not be torn from 
their contexts and interpreted independently. The term Yfishala 

It i's," 

however, to^ noted ttat the terra may bear another meaning as one 
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of compliment instead of opprobrium. A p^sage in the drama itself 
[III. i8] uses^the t«m Vrisliala as a term _of honour to mean "qne 
who i 5 _ a tTv/iO^mpng^ kings, *tiie'~bcst of kings.’ In s^everal other 
pfaccs, the term is use^ a_s ^one_ of endeafrnent bj' Chanakya 
for his favourite pupil and almost as his personal nicknarhe. 
It is left only tojhe enemies of Chandiagupta to use it as a term 
of abuse against him [VI. 6], and that also by way of a pun bn 
what is taken to he his nickname. Thus the derogatory meaning of 
the term Vn^hala is not at all established in the drama, A similar 
meaning is sought to be found in the o ther term 
to Ch^dragupta [II. 17] and pointing undoubtedly_^to hi^'iitf^rior 
lineage^’ Bub the context in which the term is used only shows that 
it should mean lowhj^ and not low or degraded lineage, and does not 
cast any slur on it. It practically indicates what Justin has stated, 
viz., 'that he was born in humble life,’ It really means that 
Chandragupta was born of a Mna or ‘humble’, Ma or ‘familv,’ as 
contrasted with the Nandas described as ‘pmthita-lculajaji,’ 'of illustri- 
ous lineage,’ or of 'high birth’ [urJiohairaoijanam (VI. 6)]. The 
poi^e^h^^£j^ainsp^Chandragupc^y his enemies in the ,^ama 
L_^_thatJie___Js^ji__jnere upst^t^^ofaTamflyjmkq^^ mid_ferne 

(npraf,J)ita-liuln)t having no trg ^e of any '^aristoc^c or roya_r_^yigod 
in him^anik^jts^ch^_jr«^y[jm;^jh^q^he^thjpn^w.lncl^ 
a'dorned by tlre_^nda_^f_nobl^ine^e.^ This is undoing the Puranas 
with~vengeance. While the Piiranas represent the Nanda as SHdra 
kings of odious origin, the tables are completely turned by the 
Mudramk^Jiasa which gives to the Nandas a proud pedigree and 
reserves to Chandragupta all the opprobrium attaching to a mere 
commoner, and an iipscait of unknown family of indifferent sutus. 
But dramatic partisanship and prejudice cannot be taken as sober 
history, nor should a drama separated by an interval of about eight 
centuries from the time of Chandragupta prevail against the Pmm^as 
as a historical source. 

Evidence of the Commentator. But though the. Mtt dr arahsJmm 
cannot thus be invoked in. support of any calumny against Cfaandra- 
gupta, there is no escape for him from the clutches of its commentator 
who definitely fastens it on him. Dhuijdhiraja, a commentator on 
Mudrarakaham, of the eighteenth century, is responsible for some new 
history. In the Upodghafa of his copmientary, he introduces Sarvartfia- 
siddhi as the father of two sets of sons by two wives, viz,, (i) the nine 
Nandas by bis wife Sunanda and (2) Maurya by his junior wife 
named Mura. It was left to Dhtindhiraja to make the discovery for 
the first time in the long history of these Chandragupta traditions 
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that the woman Mura was a Vrif>halatmajri, the daughter of a Vrisliala 
or ^udra. Dhuiidhiraja stands alone in this statement which may 
be taken for what it is woith. It is also implied that- Sarvartha- 
Siddhi was of high caste along with his nine sons, the Nandas, born 
of his Kshatriya wife, Sunanda, According to Dhundhiraja, Chandra- 
gupta was a son of Maurya who was entrusted with the command of 
his army by his father Sarvarthasiddhi in preference to his Nanda 
sons, whereupon the Nandas contrived the murder of Maurya and all 
his sons except Chandragupta who escaped. This united Chandragupla 
with Chanakya in a common hostility to the Nandas. 

Other points in Mudnirdkshasa. A few other points are revealed 
in the Mndrarakshasa on the subject. It may be noted that the 
attitude of the drama towards Chandragupta is not always consistent 
or constant. It shows an anxiety at times not to point the finger 
of scorn at him as V yisliala but to hail him as a prince, a scioir of the 
Nanda house, a Nanddnmya, a Mawya-yvtm [II. 6J, and the same 
note is strucl by Rakshasa, the faithful follower and minister of Nanda, 
in describing himself as Chandragupti’s pitripiryayagaia, i. e., as the 
holder of the hereditary office of minister of his family. He also 
mentions Chandragupta as his .swSJHipititra, his master’s son, If may 
be noted that the drama de scribe s_'Ch^dragupta iis_&^mrya~pij^-a 
and no^as Nmda-iiutm. ^ 'a scion jh^ ,Nan4a 

hous^Maec^e She i^mi^ itoi^ajvh^vva^ Sarvarthasiddhi, 
tfe^ father of nine N^n da a ncestry himself. This 

oM~^ng"^s Hlled a Nanda, He is seen inTHTdr^a"^ have fled 
from Pataliputra to the forest at the suggestion of Rskshasa, as all 
his sons, the nine Nandas, were killed one after another by Chanakya 
and Chandragupta. And^jy^ Chandragupta could not be^called a 
pMrij ade,^ ecause^ be is not called'T^tm^a-jait/ra : the son of any of 
mne Nanda^s. The other description of him as a ilaurya-putra 
saves him from that heinous crime [See C. D. Chatterji, ‘Observations 
on the Bfiliat-letiihd in Indian Culhirc, I. p. 221 ]. 


the drama departs from the tradition of the Pur0a .^vhich 

The drama here draws upon the commentator of the" Purd^a 
who'first attests that connexion, as wc have seen. 


T he M udrardksJiasa shows other points of divergence from the 

Peaces on 
"^Thmlhe "enemy ' whom 
Wpa^wd Chandragupta" are "to" fight is not tie ifeid^ki^ ^per;- 
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as stated in the Pumnas, but a kinsman of his . The drama opens 
with the statement of Chanakya to the effect that he has already 
“exterminated the nine Nandas from the earth and tooted out the stem 
, of Nanda. But he feats that he cannot consider his work to be 
finished so long as theie still survives a single offshoot of the Nanda 
family.” And so^ in that view, he did not refiain from accomplishing 
the assassination of Sarvarthasiddhi then living as a hermit in the 
forest, because he happened to be the last surviving “shoot of Nandas’ 
stem.” 


Kashmir traeliiiosi. We owe a different version of Chaiidra- 
gupta’s lineage to two^^Sansknt woiks ofKaslnxiirj x.h^__Kalhusa) iisagrtra, 
and the B t'ihat-hutkanianjari^ toth as late as_the.gloventh century A. D. 

These texts do not know of the nine Nandas, nor of their 
father, Sarvarthasiddhi, known to Mudra)aJcilia^a. They mention 
only two Nandas; (i) P«> ya-Nanda, stated to be the father of 
Chandragupta (whereas Ins father is named Maurya in the MudrCira- 
kshasa ) ; (2) Toya-Nanda, father of Hiranyagupta or Harigupta. 

The relation between these two Nandas is not specified, nor 
is any connexion asserted between them, and between them and the 
nine or ten Nandas known to MudriiiuMiam, 

It is not also stated whether Pjirm-Nanda was even a prince. 
We are only told that the second Nanda or Toga-Nanda was a king 
who succumbed to the h riiyu or magical spell practised against his 
life by Chanakya who installed Chandragupta as king in his place. 
This Nanda is also stated to be a t^Tidra, and to have his camp at 
Ayodhya. 

\On the whole, it is thus clear that beyond the mere names of 
Nanda, Chanakya, and Chandragupta, there is hardly any link of 
connexion between the tradition of the Kashmir texts and that of 
the Mvdraraki?ia&a which is very widely and wrongly supposed to 
have been based upon either the BrikaileaihU of GunSdhya, or its 
later Kashmir redaction, or even the BTiJioikathamaUjan. The 
Kashmir tradition moves on different lines altogether, and has hardly 
any points of contact with the MudruraksMsa story [C. D. Chatterji 
in Indian Culture, Vol. I. pp. 210 ff.]. \ 

^dciMgt Tjraditio m-.. W e _ shan np vifjutn 
traditions_w]GicB"'’^describe Jhe 'Nandins' 
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escape from its invasion by the cruel Kosala king, Vidodabha and 
found refuge in a secluded Himalayan region. This region was 
known for its peacocks, whence the immigrants also became known 
as Moriyas, i e., those belonging to the place of peacocks. Moriya 
is from ‘i/ond w'hich is the Pali word for peacock, corresponding 
to the Sanskrit word ‘MayUra.' Another version of the story 
mentions a city called Moriya-nagara after the fact that it was built with 
"bricks coloured like peacocks’ necks.” The people who built the 
city became known as Moriyas. The Mahubodhivtunsa [ed. Strong 
p. 98] states that ^Trince (I’li^/oj^Cna^ragi^taj boj;n^ a dynj.sty 
of kings (nau^fda'^Tvl^amETitiva), hailing from Imown as 

Mbri^nagara^ wliich was buirT'byMie Sakyapuitas, being supported 
by” the Braliman^Cdi'ijft), Chana^apbecahie kmg arPaUipnlta.” 

The,,^afci^«^alsoTs^es that _^a^ragup^W4S "bgirn of 
a family-- of Kshatriyas called Mo^as.” {Moiiyamni Ichattiyanam 
mmsc jaiani] 

The Buddhist_canonicaI work Diijha Nibaya^J^^ 167] ^emions 
the Ks^arj^a^d^_knwn ^tlTe^^Ciri^s^of Pippl^ivana^."^ 


In the Diuyilvadana [ed,, Cowell, p. 370], BindusUra (Chandia- 
gupta’s son) is mentioned as a lawfully anointed Kslntriya king 
{K&habiya-niufdUabMshikta), while Asoka (his grandson) is described 
as Kshatriya. 

lain Tradition. Jain tradition also relates that Chandragupta 
was^rn o^ a __^daughter or the chief or a village communuy who were 
k ^wn a s Teareis of rg yaT~peaooc!r?'(m(M/^^ [Plema- 

chaudia’s Pari^ishtaphrvan, Vill, 230], while it describes Nanda as 
the^njofa^arbe^jr^^mm (whom the^ 7 ^s""speciry^''^ 
the" queen of the last king) [db. VI. 232]. This imputes to him a 
double infamy due to both parents being tainted. The Ava^yaha 
Utltm (p. 693) which also knows of nine Nandas {naoame Nande% 
describes the first Nanda as begotten of a barber {napitadasa . . . raja 
jdtah). 

It may, however, be noted that the Pad£shta-par mn [VIII. 320] 
relates the story that while the deposed Nanda king was allowed by 
Chaijakya to leave Pataliputra with all the luggage that could be 
accommodated in a single chariot, he had with him two wives and 
one dfliigWr who fell in love with Chandragupta at first sight and 
was permitted by her father Nanda to marry him, "because it is 
customary for Kshatriya girls to marry according to their choice” 
{Pmyah Kshatriya-kmyWnaTh dasyaU hi smyamvaralj,). This seems 
to imply that Nanda was still claiming that he was a Ksimriya. 
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Rfonugieyta^Evidcnce. The Buddhist tradition as well as the 
Jain tradition connecting the peacock, Mayuia, with’the Moiiya or 
Mauiya dynasty receives a curious confirmation in striking monumen- 
tal evidence. The ,A^oka^_gillar__at^^^h^ has been,J^nd to 

Ixar atjt^ottom belowjbe surface o£. the ground the figur e o f a 
peacodcj wjiiXe..the_3me_figu|.eJsjrep3te(ijn_s_,e_veral sfiulpttjre.^ 0^ the 
Gre_at_^Siupa,at Sanc^ whic^are asso ciate d with Aspka.31._the basis 
of the stories of hjs___life__^whic^thcs^sculptares_transla_te into stone. 
Both Foucher and ..Sir Johp MarshalI.^agree„withjGrunwedcl who was 
the firsj; m suggwt thal,,tMs representation pf_the.p^eacock was^ due to 
the fact that the peacock was the^dynastic ernblcm_of the Mauryas. 

Summary. Now to sum up these various traditions regarding 
the origin and lineage of Chandrgupta with reference to their points 
of agreement and diveigencc. The Greek accounts agree Vvith the 
areas in ascribing a disreputable origin not to Chandiagupta but 
to the They describe the Nanda king as an illegitimate 

son of a baiberj while the Prerareas describe the Nandas as ^ndras.^ 
The Greek accounts further trace their low origin to their Jsndra 
father described as a handsome barber with whom the queen of 
Nanda fell in love, carried on illicit intercourse, and then contrived 
to get her royal husband out of her way by murder. The MudraiS- 
Jeshasa, however, turns the table, proclaiming a noble lineage for the 
Nandas, and Chandragupta as a mere upstart of unknown family. 
The drama is also sometimes inconsistent in suggesting a Nanda 
origin for Chandragupta. Buddhist and Jain traditions arc at one in 
declaring for him a noble birth. » 

It is interesting to note that the Greek accounts of Alexandei’s 
invasion of India mention an Indian tribe called the Jl/o! ieL? corres- 
ponding to the Moiiyas. 

Early Life. Much romance has gathered round the origin and 
early life of Chandragupta, because so little is known of them. 
Legend grows in obscurhy. It is fond of making hero of a man who 
rises to greatness from lowly origin. The details of Chandragupta’s 
early life we owe to Buddhist legends. The chief sources of these 
legends are the two works already mentioned, viz.} (1) the 
Mahavatiisa fika, also known as Vamsatthappalcasini (of about first 
half of the 10th century A.D.) and (2) the MahabodUvariim wiilten 
by Vpaiism (of about 2nd half of loth century A.D.}. Both these 
texts draw upon older sources known as the Sihtilaffhahatha and the 
TJmmvilmratthakath^. The former is supposed to be the work of 
Thera Mahinda (Asoka’s son) and his companion monks from 
MagSha, who yvere chosen for the Mission to Ceylon by the Hoad 
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of the church. Asoka added to it laymen like Bodhigupta and 
Sumitra who were brothers of his first wife, Devi. The king of 
CeyloHj Devariariipriya Tishya, appointed both of them as chief 
writers on the Conquest of Ceylon by the Bodhi Tree (Cicta/jajVtj/a- 
MahaUlhalca). Their work, which is no longer extant, appears to 
have been partly incorporated into the TJttamvihuratthakatlid. This 
■work gives some details about Maurya history not contained in the 
SUmlatihahatlia. These w'ere probably supplied by the aforesaid 
historians from Alagadha and incorporated into the work of the 
dissenting and heterodox Uttaraviharins or Dhammaruchikas 
(from information supplied by Mr. C. D. Chatter ji). 

According to these traditions, Chandragupta came of the 
Kshatriya clan of the Moriyas, kinsmen of the ^akyas. The chief of 
the migrant Moriyas was his father who was unfortunately killed in a 
border -fray, leaving his family destitute. His helpless widow escorted 
by her brothers escaped to the city called Puslipapura (=Kusumapura 
=Pafaliputra) where she gave birth to the child Chandragupta. For 
his safety, the orphan was deposited by his maicrnal uncles at a cow" 
pen where he was brought up as his own son by the cowherd who 
later sold him as a grown-up to a hunter by whom he was employed 
to tend cattle. The story goes that at the village common, the boy, 
Chandragupta, showed himself to be a born leader by inventing the 
game of playing the king (BajaMlarh) with his companions as his 
subordinates and even getting up a mock court at which he was 
practising administration of justice. It was at one of these rural royal 
games that Chandragupta was first seen by Chapakya. Chanakya, 
with his prophetic vision, at once discovered in that rustic foundling 
the promise and signs of royalty and straightway bought him of his 
foster-father by paying down looo karshapams on the spot. Chandra- 
gupta must have been then a boy of only eight or nine years. 
Chanakya, who is described as a resident of the city of Taxila 
(Takkasils-nagara-vasi,) returned to his native city with the boy and 
had him educated for a period of 7 or 8 years at that famous seat of 
learning where all the sciences and arts ’ of the times were taught, 
as we know from the Jatofes. He gave him an all-round education 
both in the humanities, and also in the practical or technical arts 
{bahmachchabkamttcfia ; uggahUasippakafioha), 

Education at Taxila. The Jatakas tell us how the Itings of 
those days sent their sons for education to Taxila, where there were 
"world-renowned” teachers. We read; "Youths of Kshatriya 
and Brahman castes came from all India' to be taught the arts by 
One of these teacbers.” Taxila was a seat of advanced studies and 
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not elementary education. Its students are spoken of as being 
admitted there at the age of i6 or when they “come of age.” 
Elderly students or householders also studied there as day-scholars, 
making their own arrangements for residence. We read of a teacher 
at Taxila whose school had only princes as pupils, “ princes who 
were at that time in India to the number of lor.” Among the 
subjects of study are mentioned the three Vedas and eighteen Sippas 
or Arts among which ate mentioned Archery {Is‘iaU]}a-{,i'ppa), Hunting, 
Elephant Lore {IlnttliisnUa) which were appropriate for princes. 
Training was given in both theory and practice. Taxila was known 
for its special schools of Law, Medicine, and Military Science. We 
have also reference to its Military Academy counting 103 princes as 
its pupils. We are told how a pupil, after graduation in military 
science, received by way of a diploma a present from his teacher of 
his own “ sword, a bow and an arrow, a coat of mail, and a diamond,” 
and was asked by his terxher to take his place as the head ofhis school 
of 500 pupils, all seeking instruction in the military arts, as he w'as 
old and wanted, to retiie [See Chapter XIX of my /?)&(» 

Education (Macmillans, London) for references]. 

Thus Chanakya could not do better for the education of his 
youthful protege than to place him at Taxila for the purpose. An 
eight years’ education at its military school in the stimulating company 
of so many princely pupils must have made him a master of the 
military sciences and arts of the days and gave him the best possible 
preparation and equipment for the great task to which Chaiidragupta 
was consecrated by his guardian, Ch3iiak5'a. 

Incidentally, Chandragupta’s early life and education at Taxila 
in a way prove the truth of Plutarch’s interesting statement that 
Chaiidragupta, as a youth, had seen Alexander in the course of his 
campaigning in the Punjab. It was possible for a youth of that locality 
who must have sought an interview with the greatest military leader 
of the times for his own education as a military student. 

And these details of Chandragupta’s early life from Pali sources 
also confirm the truth of Justin’s statement that he was “ born in 
humble life.” 



CHAPTER II 

CONQUESTS AND CHRONOLOGY 

First Meeting of Chanakya and Chandragnpta. Wc have 
alieady seen the circumitanccs under which Chtinakya and Chandra- 
gupta met for the first time in their lives. That meeting was a most 
fateful meeting fraught with immense consequences not merely to 
their personal history, but also to the history of their country. For 
Chandragupta it proved to be the turning-point in his life. No 
longer was he to live the insecure life of a hunter in the obscurity of 
wilderness. He was now to live the cultured life of a citizen, receiving 
the highest possible education of the times at India’s greatest seat of 
leainiiig at far-off Tasila, and preparing for one of the biggest cntcrl 
prises in history. But before dealing with the dcl.iils of his politica- 
career, it is necessary to know the details of the circumstances which 
led up to the fateful meeting of Chnnalcya and Chandragupta in the 
vicinity of far-off Paialipuira. 

Pataliputra as a esutre of Lcarsiing. As related in the 
Maliavajhaa Tika, Chilnakya came all the way fioin Taxili to 
Pataliputra in pursuit of learning and disputation centred at that 
imperial capital {vaclarii pariyemnlo Pvpfltapurmh <janiva). 

It is an extraordinary compliment paid to the status of I’iUali- 
putra as the intellectual capital of India in those days when a scholar 
of encyclopaedic learning like ChSnakya, himself the product of one of 
the greatest centres of learning like Takshasilu, should seek to win 
fre.'h laurels for his learning at this far-off city in eastern India. 

The fame of Pataliputra as a centre of learning continued 
through the agCvS, outliving its political glory. Thus it is referred to 
in a work which is about a thousand years later, the classical work 
known as Kavyatnimaihsu by the poet Rilja^ekhara who makes the 
following interesting statement : " There is a tradition (s'/ uyaie) that 
Ptilaliputra was the place which was the centre of examination of all 
makers of ;5o6'lra6‘ j/r.'./is), the founders and exponents 
of different systems. Here were thus examined eminent creative 
geniuses and authors like Varsha and Upavarsha, Papini and Pingala, 
and Vyadi. In later times, Vararqchi and Palanjali achieved fame 
as scSiolars by first passing their examination {pankshii) at this city 
of learning.” 

i8 
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It will be seen that Varsha was a most ancient author as one who 
was the teacher of Panini himself (c. 500 B.C. or earlier). Upavarsha 
was his brother and a commentator of Mininm-^a and Vedanln 
Siliras, from whom citations have been made even by the greet 
^ahkaracharya. PingaUj according to tradition, was Panini’s younger 
brother, the author of the Chhanda-l^a-fLra. Vyadi was the 
grammarian who came after Panini and wrote on his system. Vara- 
ruchi and Patafijali v.cre of course much later authors. It thus appears 
that Rajas'clchara has mentioned all these men of learning from Varsha 
to Vararuchi, Pihgala to Paianjali, in a chronological order. All these 
hailing from different parts of the country emerged into eminence by 
taking their examination at Piitalipatra. 

UgjraEcna-tIan.de.. The then ruler of Magadha, known as merely 
Nanda in Sanskrit tradition, is named Dhana-Nanda in the Pali texts 
which further acquai.nt us with the names and some particulars of 
all the nine Nandas. We are told that all the nine Nandas, who were 
brothers, ruled one after another in accordance with seniority 
{viiddhaj'X'ifi pridyn). Dhana-Nanda was the youngest of them. The 
eldest brother is named Ugrasena-Nanda, the founder of the Nanda 
dynasty, Plis early life was quite romantic, like that of Chandragupta, 
Originally, he tvas from the frontiers {pachclinnta-vadha) and fell into 
the hands of robbers who carried him captive to a frontier province 
called Malaya (cf. Malaya in 31 itdranth'-'hasa) and won him over to 
the doctrine that pillage was preferable to tillage as a pursuit. He 
enlisted himself as one of the gangs of robbers together with his 
brothers and kinsmen and soon became their leader. They started 
raiding the kingdoms of the neighbourhood (rntlhfnh vihanpamano 
vickaranlo) and, marching against the cities of the frontiers {paeliclianta 
nagnrmlt gankhl), gave them tile ultimatum : ‘Either surrender your 
kingdom, or give battle {rcijjam vu denfu yuddhuih va).’ Gradually 
they aimed at supreme .sovereignty {Mahavarhsa Tikci in Sinhalese 
text, read for me by Mr. G, D. Chatterji). A robber-king thus rose to 
be a king of kings. 

But he achieved this position by nefarious means on which the 
Buddhist text is silent but other sources throw some light. Bshts’s 
Uan'IiachaTiia^ a text of the seventh century A.D-, records the story 
that Kakavanii SaisunSga was killed by a dagger thrust into his throat 
in the neighbourhood of his city’ (Psialiputra). He is called 
Kakavarpa m the Pursnas but Kalasoka in the Slahuvarfm list of the 
kings preceding the Nandas, Very probably the incident of this 
assassination is related by Curtius when he states : “The father of 
Agrammes was a barber scarcely staving off hunger by his daily. 
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carningSj but who, from his being not uncomely in person, had gained 
the affections of the queen, and was by her influence advanced to too 
near a place in the confidence of the reigning monarch. Afterwards, 
however, he treacherously murdered bis sovereign and then, under the 
pretence of acting as guardian to the royal children, usurped the 
supreme authority, and, having put the young princes to death, begot 
the present king.” The form Agrammes is modified into Xandmmas 
by Diodorus, and F. W. Thomas lakes it to be the equivalent of 
GJiandiamas. He takes Agrammes to be Dhana-Nanda {Cambridija 
lliiiory of India, I. p. 469], taking Dhana-Nanda to be his nickname, 
and Chandramas as his personal name. ‘The young princes’ mentioned 
by Curtius as being murdered by Ugrasena-Nanda were most 
probably the ten sons of KaHsoka-Kukavarni of the aforesaid 
Mahavamsa list. 

It is to be noted that Buddhist tradition docs not impute any 
base origin to the Nandas and thus runs counter to tlie Brahminical and 
Jain traditions. The first Nanda in the Buddhist account simply over- 
throws by force the previous ruling dynasty of Miigadha as the culmi- 
nation of a previous career of violence, as described above. Another 
notable point of divergence between Buddhist and other traditions i,') 
that the Buddhist texts, while knowing of the nine. Nandas, and even 
of the name of each Nanda, describes them as brothers. The 
Nciliuvmhaa states : “Nava Nanda (also navabJiutnw) tuio usnu'i” 
The worst infamy which Buddhist tradition records against these 
Nandas is that they were originally outlaws and lobbcrs. Tlied/nAft- 
bodhivaiiisa describes the Nanda kings as chomiHLhhasf “the dacoits 
of old.” 

Dhana-Nanda insults Chanakya. Be that as it may, when 
ChSnakya came to Pataliputra, he saw Dhana-Nanda as the reigning 
king. Pie was notorious for his avarice, the possessor of “riches to 
the amount of So lufiaf’ and given to “levying taxes even on skins, 
gums, trees and stones.” He was called Dhana-Nanda by way of 
contempt, because he was “addicted to hoarding treasure” [Mahavaihsa 
Tihl], The Kaihamritfiagara speaks of Nanda’s “990 millions of 
gold pieces.” He is stated to have buried all his treasure in a rock 
excavated in the bed of the river Ganges [/&.]. The fame of his riches 
leached the far South, A Tamil poem, refers to his wealth “which 
having accumulated first in Patali hid itself in the floods of the 
Ganges” [Aiyangai’s Beginnings of BouiJi Indian History, p. 89]. 

1. The Pali Text Society prints the word as "a’oiapvhba” {^ca orapnihba) 
tut admitted the above reading corapubbn {ilwi apvbha) as correct at the 
suggestion of Mr, C, D, Chatferjj (IHh Dee. 1920). 
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But Chanakya found him a changed man. Instead of any more hoard- 
ing of wealth, he was now bent upon spending it in charities which he 
organised through the machinery of an institution called Dannitila 
administered by a Savigha whose president was to be a Brahman. 
The rule was that the President could make gifts amounting up to a 
crore of coins, while the juniormost member of the Bamjlia could give 
up to one lac. Chanakya came to be chosen as the president of this 
Smhgha, But, as fate would have it, the king could not brook him 
for the ugliness of his features and manners and dismissed him from 
that office. Chanakya, incensed at this insult, cursed the king, 
threatened the ruin of his race, and escaped from his clutches in 
disguise as a n aked Aj iyj^ ascetic. In his wanderings he chanced to 
come across the child Chandragupta under circumstances already 
related. 

It may be noted that this story of the Buddhist text has its echo 
in the Sanskrit work, M iichwrih'/insa, which mentions king Nanda 
expelling Chtinakya publicly from the place of honour assigned to him 
in his court (I. ii)], whereupon Chaiial<ya 

vowed that he would avenge himself on Nanda by encompassing the 
destruction of his whole family and progeny. 

First task of Chandragupta : Overthrow of Greek rule. We 
now return to the history wltich followed Chaijakya's fateful discovery 
of Chandragupta as the chosen instrument of his designs. We have 
seen with what patience Chhnakya first undertook the preliminary 
task of giving ChandtagupLa the best possible upbringing and education 
spread over a peiiod of eight yeans, so as to equip Mm for the great 
schemes he had in view. The first of these was to surmount a difficulty 
that lay at his door. His youthful imagination was already fired by 
the spectacle of a foreign invasion of his fatherland in progress before 
his very eyes, the amount of resistance olfeied to it at different centres 
by small republican peoples of the Punjab, and the final passing away 
of his country under foreign Greek rule. Thus his immediate im- 
perative task was the liberation of his country- Ecoai- the voke of 
.this subjectioja. He was inspired in this task by the teaching of his 
preceptor, Kautilya, who condemned foreign rule as an unmitigated 
evil. He condemns foreign rule (Vaimjya) as the worst form of 
exploitation, where the conqueror, who subdues a country by violence 
{farasyUckclMdija), never counts it as Ms own dear country [naitat 
mama iti manyammal), oppresses it by overtaxation and exaction.s 
(harshayaii), and drains it of its wealth [apmahayciti) [Vlli 2.], 
Details are wanting as to how he was able to organise measuteSj the 
ways and means for the accomplishment of that stupendous task in 
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the atmosphere of depression created by the victory of Alexander 
and the breakdown of the national opposition. He had to fall back 
upon the remnants of that opposition, to fan into flame its dying 
embers, and to reorganise the military resources of the country in 
men and material for purposes of another national endeavour to 
strike a blow for its freedom. 

Sources of Cliandragupla’s Army ; ihc reptiblicriSi peoples 
vAm resisted Alexander. We learn from the Maliamiima Tika 
that on the completion of Chandragupta’s educaiion at Taxila, both 
Chanakya and Chandragupta set out for collecting recruits {hnUtm 
ifi'ikgaiiintvd) from different places (talo lalo balarii sini'nigm/fiva). 
Chanakya placed the army thus recruited under the command of 
Chandiagupta {MalLrihalakCiifuiti hahij((lidoa lam Uusa 2>ctiipud(ki). 
Rhys Davids [riitdd/a'ii' p. 267] points out that “it was fiom 
the Panjab that Chandragupta recruited the nucleus of the force 
with which he besieged and conquered Dhaua-Nanda.” Justin also 
states [XV. 4] that Chandragupta got together an army of local 
recruits whom he describes as “robbers.” As pointed out by AIc- 
Crindle llnvmio)i of India by Alexander, p. 406], the term ‘robbeis’ 
indicated the republican peoples for w’hich the Punjab was known 
in those days, the Arallas or Araahlrakas, "kiuglcss” peoples, peoples 
not living under a lashira or State, of which the usual normal type 
was a kingship. Baudliuyana, in his Dhaimaiulra (c. 400 B. C.), 
describes the Punjab as the country of [I. i, The 

MdlLubhaiata [VIII. 44, 2070] calls the Aral, la's as PaP.clianada.^, 
‘natives of the land of the five rivers’, [Ib. 45, 2iir] and Olso VaJdkas, 
“■people of the land of rivers,’ comprising the Prasthalas, Madras, 
Gandharas, Khasas, Vasaiis, Sindhus, and Sauviras. 

It is 'also interesting to note that Kaufilya mentions as the 
sources of recruitment for the army (l) the Chorud, or Prafirodhakas, 
of the day, the robbers and outlaws, (2) the Chora-gayas, organised 
gangs of brigands, (3) the Mlcckchha tribes like the KirHta highlanders, 
(4) the Alavil'as, the foresters, and (5) the Wanior clans called 
Badro][)ajwiSre\L%s, and that he counts the soldiery recruited from 
these clans as most heroic (ynuwa) [VII. ro ; 54; VIII. 14]. The 
Punjab in those days had abundance of this type of military material. 
Alexander himself had to deal with some of these peoples in his 
catupaigns. As is shown below, it is possible to find out the Indiait 
equivalents of their Greek names as recorded in the classical accounts 
of his invasion. 

Republican peoples known to the ‘Mahriblniratal The Mahu- 
bhuraia mentions the following republican peoples of these regions, viz. 
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(i) Yavdhajas [II, 52 ; VII. 9] ; (2) IC'^htidirihi'i (II. 51 ; VI. 57] ; (3) 
[II. 32 ; II 52]; (4) [II. 52 ; V. 30] ; {5) Al’iis [II. 

32 ; II. 52] ; (6) Udiimbnias [II. 52] ; (7) Piadluihi^ [VIII. 44] ; (S) 
Trigmtaa [II. 52] ; {9) iHrttl/fl'; [II. 52 ; VI 61]; {io) Kclaycn [III 
120] and (11) A(j)pyn^ [III. 254]. 

RepoMicasi peoples Lno^vn to Pa®ini. Panini’s terra for a re- 
public is Saiiig?ia or Gana [III. 3, 86]. Most of thc.se republics took 
to the pursuit of arms and were known as Ai/iidhajlvi-Gam'jJia.t, 
‘Warriors-commuiiities.’ They were of ihc V ah ihi country, 'the land 
of rivers,’ another name for the Punjab [V. 3, 114]. As CKamplcs of 
these self-governing communities of warriors, Papini mentions the 
following : 

(1) Khlmdvulcah {Greek O-cydiakai), [IV. 2, 45]. 

(2) Malawi (Greek l/ol/oi) [Ib]. 

(3) Vplrn, also called VcUlcnya [V. 3, 115], most probably 
corresponding to the people known as Hyreanians (Sakas) mentioned 
as Varliunah in the Behistun and as Yral'sh in another old Persian 
insciiption of Darius I. 

(4) Dammii and others (not identified) [V. 3, 116]. 

(5) Confederacy of the six Trigartas comprising (a) Xaiujio- 
paralha, (h) DeineJuLi, {c) lumsJtluli, (d)Julnmunii (e) Builmagupla 
and (f) Janahi. 

(6) Pa/6'n, associated with Astwa and BakfiJias, and probably of 
the country called J'tirsa in the Behistun inscription of Darius T, the 
place of origin of the Achacmcnians, whence the name Persia. 

(7) Yaudhei/(Ls. 

(8) Sfilvaa (Alwar and its surrounding country), a large confe- 
deracy comprising (a) Udimbatrifi, (b) Tihtkhnhiy (c) Madrahlias, 
(d) Y^lgandha!vs, (e) Bhuliiigaa^ (f) Barandandaa, (g) Buihm, (h) 
Ajahandai and (i) AjaiMi'has, [IV. I, 173]. 

(9) Bhargaa, mentioned in the Qatj.a-gouiha along with (a) 
Karushasy (b) Kelrayas, (c) Kaamiras, (d) Salvas, (e) Siisihalasy (f) 
Uradas (of Hazara District) and (g) Kaurcmjaa, [IV. i, 178]. 

(to) Ambashfhas {Gteck Abnslanot) who are associated in the 
MahiMmata [11,52,14-15] with xhc &ihls,Kshdrahis, Mulca'cts md 
other north western tribes. 

(11) Hustmnyana [VI. 4, 174] (Greek Aatamnoi). 

(12) Prahmiva [VI, i, 153], corresponding to modern Ferghana 
whose people called the Parikanioi correspond to Prakawuganm [Stea 
Konow, KJtarosfiiM InscriptionSi p. XVIIL], 

(13) Madras, [IV. 2, 131], 
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(14) MadlnmanUis [IV. 2, 133 ; JMbli. Bhishma P., IX. 53] 
corresponding to the Mohmand-i. 

(15) ApHlm [IV. 2, 53J, (Greek Apar'jlai, corresponding to the 
Afi Idis). 

(16) Vanati [lb.] (Greek Os^adioi). 

(17) Idihis [IV. 3, 1 12] (Creek Sibioi). 

(18) Aivaijana [IV. I, no] and Abt-alayana [Ib. 99) correspon- 
ding !o Greek Ahpasii and Assabenoi whose stronghold was Massaga 
( ^Madahiimli). 

It is interesting to note that the city called Aornos by the 
Greeks corresponds to the term Varmu used by Panini [IV. 
2, 82]. 

In the above list, the republican peoples outside the Punjab and 
the sphere of Chandragnpta’s work are omitted. 

It will be seen frcni the above list that in PSnini’s time there were 
both individual republics functioning by themselves and confederacies 
of such republics such as the Tiicjaiia sliashtba, or the Srdvaa 
[V. S. Agrawala’s Favi'ni us a /S'otore of HUiory to be published 
shortly.] 

As Arriau tells us [IV. 21], a large part of the Punjab was 
then held by these “independent Indian tribes” whom Curtius [IX. 4] 
describes as "fierce nations” ready to resist Alexander “with their 
blood”. The kingdom which was restored I y Alexander to his old 
enemvs king Poros ( — Pavivava), comprised territories held by 
“fifteen republican peoples owning 5000 considerable cities and villages 
without number” [Plutarch, Lives, lx]. 

How they fought Alexander ; their military resources. The 
military potentialities and heroism of these ‘independem’ 
peoples of the Punjab w ere brought to light by Alexander’s invasion 
and must have been observed by youthful Chandragupta. The 
story of their resistance against Alexander’s campaigns is not less 
inspiring than the story of Alexander’s victories, The Indian oppo- 
sition to Alexander which was oSered to him from ^different, centres 
may be appraised and assessed in the light of the facts and figures 
recorded by the Greeks themselves. 

Alexander had its first taste from the tribal chief whom the 
Greeks call Astes corresponding to Sanskrit Ilnstin, the chief of the 
people known by the Indian name of Bdsiiniiyam [Panini, VI. 4, 
174]. Greek AstaUmi or Aslanmoi, with his capital at Peukelaotis 
or PushkalHvati. This heroic chief stood the Greek siege of his walled 
town for full thirty days till he fell fighting. 
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Similarly, the Asvayanas and Asmkfiijaiuis fought the 
invader to a man, as will be evident from the fact that as many as 

40.000 of them were taken as captives. Their economic prosperity 
may also be noted from the fact that as many as 230,000 oxen 
fell into the hands of Alexander, 

The A^valayanaH gave the battle to Alexander with an army of 

30.000 cavalry, 38,000 infantry, and 30 elephants, aided by 7,000 
mercenaries from the plains, all garrisoned in their fortified capital 
called Massaga [Sanskrit Masaka, which stood on the banks of the 
river called Masakavati in the Kasika comment on Panini (IV, 2, 85 ; 
VI. 3, 119) ], led by the heroic Queen Cleophis (= Sanskrit K/Apa ? ), 
“resolved to defend their country to the last extremity.” Even their 
women took part in the defence along with the Queen. Even their 
mercenaries, at first vacillating, caught their spirit and preferred “a 
glorious death to a life with dishonour” [McCiindlc’s Invasion, pp. 
194 (Curtius), 370 (Diodorus)]. Their spirit infected the neigh- 
bouring hill-country called Abhisara, which also joined them in their 
defence. 

The free cities of the region also followed suit, such as Aornos, 
Bazira, Ora or Dyrta, each of which surrendered after a protracted 
siege. 

The Indian military strength was seen at its highest in the army 
of King Poros (Paurava) who was Alexander’s most formidable enemy 
whom he opposed with an army estimated by Arrian at 30,000 foot, 

4.000 horse, 300 chariots, and 200 elephants. Even after his defeat, 
Alexander had to seek his alliance. 

The Agalassoi foirght Alexander with an army of 40,000 foot and 

3.000 horse. We are told that in one of their towns, the citizens 
numbering about 20,000 cast themselves into the flames, along with 
their wives and children, rather than submitting as prisoners to the 
enemy. 

Next, Alexander had to meet the opposition organised by a con- 
federacy of the autonomous peoples, such as the Malavas and the 
Kshudrakas, whose allied strength was made up of go,ooo foot, 10,000 
horse, and above 900 chariots. Even their Brahmans left the pen for 
the sword, and died fighting, “ with few taken as prisoners,” 

The Kafhas were another heroic people who “enjoyed the 
highest reputation for courage” [Arrian, V. 22, 2j. We are told that 
their casualties alone amounted to 17,000 killed and 70,000 captives. 
The Malavas by themselves defended the passage of a river with 

50.000 men. 
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The Ambaslithas had an army of 60,000 foot 6,000 horiic, and 
500 chariots. 

In the campaigns of the lower Indus, the number of killed alone 
arnonnted to 80,000. In this region, it was the Brahmans who took 
the lead and created the spirit of resistance and war fever, and cheer- 
fully sacrificed their lives in the defence of their Dharma [Plutarch, 
Liver, lix ; Camlridge I. p. 378]. 

Causes of their defeat. It may be noted that all these fairly 
large armies were recruited from small republican States. The num- 
ber of the array wa.s very large in proportion to the number of the 
total population of the State concerned. These republican peoples 
must have fought to a man, and mobilised their entire man-power in 
defence of their freedom in a sheer spirit of patriotism. Even their 
women fought with the men. If their heroic fight in the defence of 
their liberties against a supreme railitary leader like Alexander had 
failed for the time being, it was because it lacked leadership, organisa- 
tion, unity of direction, and pooling of resource!. The defence was 
far too localised and isolated at different centres. It was not organised 
into a national defence. Alexander was thus able to deal with the 
defence piecemeal, to proceed against each State separately, and to 
subdue it easily. The multiplicity of States prevented a united front 
against a common enemy and caused the collapse of opposition at 
individual and isolated centres. Division was fatal to defence. Some 
kind of national opposition was organised for once by the confederacy 
of the Kshudrakas and Mulavas who united their military resouices in 
a powerful allied array. Such a federal army was known even in the 
days of Pariini who calls it ‘ the Kshaudraka-Malavi-senH.’ But these 
defects and deficiencies of the Indian military situation were soon to be 
removed by a great leader like Chandragupta with his superior power 
of organisation. 

It was left to the genius of Chdnakya and Chandragupta to exploit 
and utilise once again the magnificent military material and resources, 
potentialities and possibilities, available in such abundance all over 
the Punjab among her republican, peoples and States and her general 
population. It w'as easy for them to produce out of this material, the 
unconquered spirit of resistance in the people, a well-organised army 
to fight freedom’s battle and to win it. 

Other recruits lor Chandragupta’s Army. But Chandragupta 
did not confine his army to the mere local recruits, if wc may believe 
in the legends about it. For instance, the Mudrarahshasa mentions an 
alliance which Chapakya had arranged with a FEmalayan chief named 
Parvataka or Tarvatc^a. The Jain text, Pariiishtaparvcm) also refers to 
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this Himalayan alliance, stating that “Chanakya went to Himavatkuta 
and entered into alliance with Parvataka, the Icing of that region.” Bud- 
dhist accounts also mention a Parvata as a close associate of Chanakya. 
Thus three tiaclitions record this alliance. F. W. Thomas has gone 
further in suggesting {Citmh. Hiil. 0/ India, Vol. I p. 471), that this 
Parvataka was perhaps the same person as king Poros of the Greeks. 
The suggestion is quite plausible, considering what a large place 
Poros had filled in the politics of his country in his tune, so that no 
adventure in that region could be undertaken without enlisting his 
suppoit. 

The Mitdi nrnlshasa gives us the further information that his 
Himalayan alliance gave Chandragupta a composite army recruited 
from a variety of peoples. Among these are mentioned the following ; 
Sakas, Yavanas (probably Greeks), Kiratas, Kambojas, Parasileas, 
llahhkas fll. 12]. Chandiagupta was opposed by a coalition of 5 
kings, viz, Chitravarma of Kuluta, Simhanada of Malaya, Pushkaraksha 
of Ks^raira, the Saindhava prince, Sindhushena, and Aleghakhya, the 
king of the Parasikas, who joined with a large force of cavalry (prilhi- 
hmigahahJi) [I. 20]. The army of Malayaketu comprised recruits 
from the following peoples : Khasa, Magadha, Gandhara, Yavana, 
^aka, Chedi, and Hnpa [V. II]. Thus these various peoples, mostly 
from the Punjab and the frontier Highlands, were involved in the 
great war between Chandragupta and his enemies in Magadha. This 
list unfortunately affects the value of il/!if/mra/u.s 7 iasct as a source of 
history. Some of the peoples named in it such as the Sakas or the 
Iltinas appear in Indian history much later than the time of 
Chandragupta. 

Insecurity of Greek Rule. But apart from the military strength 
which Chandragupta was able to mobilise for his mission, it was 
materially helped by the internal conditions of the country and other 
factors which did not augur well for the future of Greek rule in 
India. Even ftom the very beginning, the course of Alexander’s 
inva^don did not run smooth. It appeared to be smooth only on 
the surface, Its difficulties lay deeper. Alexander was not sure of 
his rear. It was threatened by rebellions, both among Greeks and 
Indians. The prospects of his enterprise did not appeal aS much 
to his followers as to him personally. Alexander’s policy was to plant 
colonies of Greek veterans at suitable centres, the nevv eastern cities, 
to mark the progress of his conquests, and to secure its fruits [Arrian, 
V, 27, 5]. Such colonies were set up first in Bactria and So^diapa, 
but it was against the will of the colonists who were not recohciled to 
this exile. They were always lohging for opportunity to desert 
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When Alexander was fighting with the distant Malavas and received 
a woundj a rumour of his death spread far and widCj and at once 
these Greek colonists numbering 3,000 left for home [Diodorus, 
XVII. 99]. A>lcxander himself thought of these colonies as penal 
settlements to which the Giccks convicted of disloyalty were committed 
[Justin, XII. 5, 83 13]. 

The Greek Satrapies. Nor was the attitude of the Indians, 
who were subdued, more favourable. Their spirit of revolt was 
not subdued. The administrative ariangcments which Alexander 
made to secure his conquests betray his own sense of their insecurity. 
He divided Greek India into six Satrapies, three on the west side 
of the Indus, and tiuec on the cast. The three western Satraps 
weic Greeks, but not the eastern Satraps who were all Indians. Of 
the three western Satraps, Reithon was posted as governor of Sind. 
Nicanor was placed in charge of the province called Tndia-west-of- 
ihc Indus’. It comprised lower Kabul valley and the hill tracts tip 
to the Hindukush, with its capital at Pushkalavati (Charsadda). The 
governor had at his disposal a Macedonian garrison under commandant 
Philip. Higher up, Oxyartes was appointed governor of the 
province of Paropanisadac (Kabul valley) with its capital at the new 
city called ‘Alexandria under the Caucasus’. At fust, Alexander 
tried Persian Satraps, but they failed. As Curtins informs us [IX, 8], 
“there were charges of extortion and tyranny proved against the 
Persian Satrap, Tyriespes, by the people of the Paropanisadac.” 
This was about 326 B, C. Conditions were sought to be stabilised by 
Alexander appointing as Satrap his own father-in-law, Oxyartes. 
another Iranian noble. 

Alexander could not venture to post Greek governors to the 
east of the Indus. PIcre the three Satrapies were placed under Indian 
kings : Ambhi, king of Taxila, ruling from the Indus to the Hydaspes; 
Poms (Paurava) ruling from the Hjdaspes to the Hyphasis ; and 
the king of AbhisSra country (Kashmir) ruling over the remainder. 

Indian Unrest t Murder of Satrap Nicanor. The position of 
the Greek governors to the west of the Indus rapidly became precarious. 
First, Kandahar raised the standard of rebellion at the instigation 
of an Indian chief whom the Greeks called Samaxus or Damaraxus, 
Next came the turn of the A^vayanas who dispatched the Greek 
Satrap, Nicanor, planted in their midst [Arrian, V. 20, 7], The 
A^vakayanas made the position of their Greek governor very unsafe. 
It was the traitor of an Indian, Sisikottus, or ^aSgupta, the Indian 
agent of Greek Imperialism. Alexander sent him help from his 
westernmost Satrapyj as also further help under Philip from Taxjla. 
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Decline of Recruits and Morale. Ail this trouble was brewing 
in 326 B.C.; when Alexander was busy in the interior in the thick 
of his campaigns. His supply of men was failing as he was advancing 
farther and faither. His progress was brought to a standstill on the 
banks of the Cheiiab till the situation was saved by the arrival of 
Thracian reinforcements from distant Iran. But the Beas proved the 
limit of his advance. It was because the limit of endurance was 
reached by his followers. TIic situation was thus brought home to 
him by Koinos as their spokesman : “From our ranks you sent 
away home from Baktra the Thessalians as soon as you saw they have 
no stomach for further toils .. . Of the other Greeks, some have 
been settled in the cities founded by you where all of them arc not 
wil'ing residents 5 others still share our toils and dangers. They and 
the Macedonian army have lost some of their numbers in the fields 
of battle 3 others have been disabled by wounds ; others have been 
left behind in dilTcrcut parts of Asia, but the majority have perished 
by disease. A few only out of many siuvivCj and these few possess 
no longer the same bodily strength as before, while their spirits 
arc still more depressed. You see yourself how many Macedonians 
and Greeks staitcd with you and how few of us are left.” 

Inherent Defect of Alexander’s Scheme. These words expose 
the inherent difficulty in the way of Alexander’s ambitious scheme 
materialising. It was impossible to build up an empire which could 
not command its supplies and the support of its own people. 

The Indian popular opinion on the situation was cleverly conveyed 
to Alexander by an Indian ascetic. Taking a piece of dry hide, 
he placed it on the ground and asked Alexander to tread on It. As he 
placed his foot on one of its ends, the other ends flew up. It was 
difficult to keep the hide flat. Alexander W’as thus shown a visible 
image of what his strange enterprise meant, the uncertain and 
unstable conseciuenccs of campaigns carried on in countries too far 
from “the centre of his dominion” [McCrindle’s /amsiOT, p. 3E5], 
The fact was that the Indians do not seem to have taken Alexander’s 
invasion very .seriously. It was like a spectacular march through 
the country. The consolidation of conquests in distant countries 
depended on communications which could be ensured. The Indian 
altitude is truly expressed in the poet’s words : 

“The East bowed low before the blast 
la patient, deep disdain ; 

She let the legions thunder past, 

And plunged in thought again,” 


Mathew AtnoM. 
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Murder of Plalin. To return to the Rite of the Greek Satrapies^ 
on the assassination of governor Nicanor by the Indian "mutineers”. 
Commandant Philip was deputed by Alexander to take his place. 
Philip was the most experienced Greek administrator in India, He 
started as Alexander's agent at Taxila to keep watch over , the 
activities of the powerful Indian chief, Paurava. Alexander depended 
upon Philip to guard the rear of bis advance down the Hydaspes. 
Alexander later deputed him to take charge of the territories of the 
free peoples, the Malavas, and the Kshudrakas, as they were 
conquered by Alexander, and these stretched as fax south as the 
confluence of the Indus and the Chenab. Pie was now put in charge 
of the most important province of Greek Ittdia which was like the 
gateway to India, Philip very soon left his new headquarters to see 
Alexander off on his return journey down the Hydaspes. But little 
did he know that his own days were numbered ! He vjas assassinated 
on bis return. 

A Blow to Greek Rule. According to Arrian [VI. 27, ?.[, 
Philip fell a victim to jealousy between the Greeks and Macedonians. 
But such a grave incident was due to deeper causes, to popular 
discontent with foreign rule. The murder of a Greek official of com- 
manding position like Philip, in whom Greek rule was embodied 
and represented at its best, v.'as really a fatal blow struck at that 
rule. I-Ie was the pillar of Greek Imperialism in India. His 
assassination took place in 335 B.C. when Alexander was in a position 
to retrace his steps to avenge it, as he had not gone even as far 
as Carmania, But he could not do so. The act was a challenge 
to Alexander’s authority. But it was beyond his power to answer it. 
Alexander was retreating from India, with Greek rule retreating 
with him. The only remedy that he could think of was to seek 
the good offices of his Indian ally, the king of Taxila, to whom ho 
sent despatches asking him kindly “to assume the administration of 
the province previously governed by Philippus until he could send 
a Satrap to govern it” [Arrian, VI. 27]. Such a Satrap was never 
sent. Eventually Alexander had to trust hiS Indian ally with that 
charge. Ibis meant that the Indian king was helped to extend his 
authotity beyond the Indus and the frontiers up to the Kabul valley 
and the Hindukush. A Thracian named Eudamus was now 
left as the sole Greek agent in India, who, under the Indian king, 
was placed in charge of the military garrison at Pushkalavati and also 
of the “command of the scattered bodies of Greek and Macedonian 
troops, with authority over the various colonists of Plellenic national- 
ity” settled in that region {Cmilbnd^e. Iliatmj, I. p. 429]. 
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Colloj’se of Greek Rwie after Alexander’s death i« 323 B.C. 
On the top of this took place the death of Alexander' himself (without 
issue) in 323 B.C. in distant Babylon, followed by confusion in hi.s 
own empire. The empire could not hold together. His genet als 
immediately met and decided on its division among themselves. A 
second partition of the en.pirc took place in 321 B. C. at Tiiparadisus, 
in which no part of India to the cast of the Indus was included 
as a part of that empire. The Greek governor of Sind, Peiihon, was 
now removed, and placed in charge of the province between the Indus 
and the Paropanisus. Eudamus was the solitary Greek agent linrering 
on in India, but he had no official position in the empire and is ignored 
in its partitions. lie probably set himself up as the leader of the 
Hellenic 'outlanders’ left in the valleys of the Indus and the Ilydaspcs, 
but he, too, left India in 317 B. C. to help his chief, Eumcnes, 
against Antigonos, with a small force of infantry and cavalry and 
of 120 elephants which he h.id secured by slaying ucacheiously an 
Indian chief (supposed to be Poros) who was his trusted colleague. 
Poor Eudamus met his doom at the hands of Antigoxws [Diodorus, 
XIX. 4.J, i]. Peithon also left his province and joined the fray and 
met the same fate. He fell fighting by the side of Demetrius at the 
battle of Gaza [I b. 85, 2]. There was no more Greek to take place 
of either in India. 

\ Cisandragupta as Leader of Revoiixtimi. The Greek with- 
drawal from India was not an automatic process. It was forced by 
a revolution, a war of independence declared by Chandragupta as 
its leader. The assassinations of the Greek governors are not to 
be looked upon as mere accidents or isolated events. They were 
the preliminary incidents of a planned scheme of attack against Greek 
rule. The two years, 325 B. C.-- 323 B.C., that intervened between 

1. Tho namo Aloxandor jiasst d ijnrnodi.stcly Into Itiilian. litoratiiro in 
\a! ions forms. Asokftinliis iiitoriptions u-os t^io foriiis A /iiauurlara (filmh- 

nSii yn'thyn'iitc/ala (KSlsi lost) AleXuiitlcin is 
iraiiEfornMd into Atasw'da in Mitindiipiiiiho, Fylvon Lovi readB a definito, 
th' ugli iqlitary, reforonce in. S mskrit LitSiatiue to .Mo.xttudor tliD dretst 
himself )H 5 passago in BBiui’b Ilanjirtchanlu Rt atiuii tli ^t ‘‘.Uu Btt-GhEtKdakpfca 
h.vitig conqnprod tho wirtlT did not ponotrato into Stiliajya or the King. 
t‘om of women,’' Alexander is hero meant heouuse Greek tradition xnoutiona 
bis oonquoal of a Kingdom of Aranzone which ho abstained from ontoring 
as special £ tvour [Menmr'al Sijhvin Levi, p. 414 (in French) ], 

According to Wobor [J5erA’» S. B , 181)0, p. QOS], “If Indim litafaturo 
remomborod Alexendcf at all, it was only in tho form of » bogey called 
Blanda, used to feighton naughty children" [Tarn, The Qrevks in Baelria avd 
India, p. lOi’]. 
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the death cf Philip and that of Philip’s master were busy years 
for those who were planning India’s freedom. What W'as then 
happening may be gathered from the following words of Justin [XV. 4], 
our only source of evidence for this fateful episode in India’s 
history ; "India, after the death of Alexander, had shaken, as it 
were, the yoke of servitude from its neck and put his governors to 
death. The author of this liberation was Sandrocottus. This man 
was of humble origin but was stimulated to aspire to regal power 
by supernatural encouragement; for, having offended Alexander 
{Alcxaiulnm. which some scholars replace by the name Ntmdnim or 
Nanda ) by his boldness of speech, and orders being given to kill 
him, he saved himself by swiftness of foot; and, while he was lying 
asleep, after his fatigue, a lion of great size, having come up to 
him, licked off with his tongue the sweat that was running from 
him, and after gently waking him, left him. Being first prompted 
by this prodigy to conceive hopes of royal dignity, he drew together 
a band of robbers and instigated the Indians to overthrow the exist- 
ing (Greek) goverimicnt. Sometimes after, as he was going to war 
with the generals of Alexander, a wild elephant of great bulk pre- 
sented itself before him of its own accord and, as tamed down to 
gentleness, took him on his back and became his guide in the war 
and conspicuous in fields of battle. Sandrocottus, having thus acquired 
a throne, was in possession of India when Seleucus was laying the 
foundations of his future greatness”. Stripped of its miraculous 
elements, the passage is a record of important history. It declares 
definitely that Chandragupta was the hero of this Indian war of 
independence. It also exhibits Chandragupta’s plan of action which 
was first to dispose of what may be called the tall poppies of Greek 
India, its provincial governors who were Alexander’s generals. We have 
already seen how this plan was given effect to by the assassination of 
the two most important Greek Satraps, Nicanor and Philip. It may 
be taken for granted that the removal of these two Greek governors 
practically meant the overthrow of Greek rule in India. Alexander 
when living was unable to take any effective steps against this defiance 
of his authority, and, after his death in 323 B.C., there was disruption 
in his empire, and India was left alone by the generals who partitioned 
the empire. Thus it may be assumed that the death of Alexander 
meant the death of Greek rule in India. We have already seen how the 
provisions of the second partition of Alexander’s empire in 321 B.G. 
practically point to the Greek recognition of the independence of 
India which was achi eved by Chandtagupta about 323 B.C., and, 
certainly, before 331 B.G. 
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If may be further noted that even if the reading Alexander is 
taken for the word Nandrum in the above passage of Justin, it will be 
quite in accord with the probabilities of the situation. The hero of 
Indian independence must have impressed Alexander with the promise 
of his future and roused his suspicion and enmity. This only added 
a private cause to the national cause of Chandragupta’s hostility to 
Greek rule. 

War against Nanda : Stones of its strategy. With the first 
part of his mission in life thus achieved in liberating the Punjab from 
foreign rule, he now turned to its second part, the liberation of the 
other parts of the country from the tyranny of its rulers, the hated 
' Nandas, Unfortunately, there is not much evidence available on this 
important event of Chandragupta’s conquest of Magadha. There 
is, however, evidence to show that the event created a widespread 
sensation and roused popular interest. It passed into folk lore and 
tradition. It seems that, after recruiting their army locally in the 
Punjab in the manner described above, Chanakya and Chandragupta 
started by invading the countries on the frontjers {aiilojanapadath 
paviAtm) and plundering their villages (gmiaghatadikammaih) in their 
desire for sovereignty (rajjam ichchhanto). Chandragupta’s movement 
was from the frontier to the interior of India, towards Magadha and 
Paialiputra, but he first made mistakes in strategy. The story is 
thus related : “In one of these villages a woman [by whose hearth 
Chandragupta 's spy had taken refuge] baked a chapalhj and gave it 
to her child. He, leaving the edges, ate only the centre, and, throwing 
the edges away, asked for another cake. Then she said, ‘This boy’s 
conduct is like Chandagutta’s attack on the kingdom.’ The boy said, 
‘Why mother, what am I doing, and what has Chaudagutta done?’ 
‘Thou, my dear,’ said she, ‘throwing away the outside of the cake, 
eatest the middle only. So Chandragutta, in his ambition to be a 
monarch, without beginning from the frontiers, and taking the towns 
in order as he passed, has invaded the heart of the country . and his 
army is surrounded and destroyed. That was his folly ” [Mahavam&a 

p. 123 ; Appendix i]. Next, Chandragupta tried another method. 
He commenced operations from the frontiers {padichantato pdithnya) 
and conquered many rashfras and jampadas. States and peoples, 
on the way but his mistake was not to post garrisons to hold the 
congnests,^ The result was that the people left in the rear of his 
advance were free to combine, to en circle his army, and defeat his 
designs. Then the proper strategy dawned on him. He had garrisons 
stationed at the rashfras and janapaSas as they were conquered 
{uggaUtmaya hatarii sarhvidhUya) and, crossing the frontiers of 
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Magadha with his victorious army, besieged Pataliputra and killed 
Dhana-Nanda (Appendix I). 

A similar comment on strategy is also contained in the Jain 
work, Parisishta2^a)van, which states; “Like a chdd burning his 
finger which he greedily puts in the middle of ihe dish, instead of 
eating from the outer part which was cool, Chanakya had been 
defeated, because he had not secured the surrounding country 
before attacking the stronghold of the enemy. Profiting by this 
advice, ChSnakya went to HimavalkOfa ano entcied into alliance 
with Parvataka the king of that place... They opened the campaign 
by reducing the provinces” [VIII. 291-301]. The same text further 
relates that at the very opening of this campaign, Chnpakya and 
Chandragupta suffered a rever.se by failing to reduce a town, until 
Chanakya reduced it by a ruse, throwing its defenders off their 
guard. Then they devastated the country {Nandadeiium), besieged 
PaUliputra, and forced Nanda to capitulate, with his reduced wealth 
( ksJiiff-a-lcoM), army (halfi), capacity ‘(rZ/r?/r), and prowess (j'i7.ru»ra) 
[26. 301-3 13]. Nanda, liovvever, was spared bis life and permitted 
by Chaijakya to leave Pataliputra with his two wives and one 
daughter and as much luggage as he could carry off in a single 
chaiiot [26. 301-317]. 

These stories, however,, bring out the fundamental fact of 
Indian history through the ages that all movements of conc2Ucst in 
India have been from the frontier to the interior, from the north 
to the south, from the highlands to the plains. It is only in the 
case of an invading naval Power like the British that its movement 
has followed a different direction, from the sea upwards into the 
inland. 

Power of Nanda. The stories also bring out the probable 
fact that the conquest of Nanda’s empire was not an easy undertaking, 
but the result of several attempts, It was because that empire 
was possessed of immense power and resources, Curlius estimates 
its military strength at 200,000 infantry, 20,000 cavalry, 2,000 four- 
horsed chariots, and 3,000 elephants. The empire was also very 
wide in extent. It extended as far as the Punjab. It is stated that 
when Alexander invaded his country which lay between the Chenab 
and the Ravi, the second Poios escaped for shelter into the adjoining 
territory of the Nanda king [McCrindle’s hivasion, p. 273]. We 
have already seen how the Nanda king by his conquests made 
Mtoself the supreme sovereign {ekurut) of numerous States which 
he brought together under the umbrella of his sole authority {eha-, 
ehoMmlm). These States are described to be those of the Aikshvakus 
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Pdfichalas, KasN, Haihayas^, Kalingas, ASniakas, Kurus, Maithilas, 
Snrasenas, and Vitihotras. All these Kshatriya dynasties were 
“uprooted,” as the Puranas tell us. He is known to the 
Greeks as the ruler of peoples called the Gaugaridae and the Prasii. 
i e., the peoples of the Ganges valley, and the Prachyas or ‘easterners’, 
peoples living to the east of the “Middle country,” such as the 
Panchalas, {jurasenas, Kosalas, and the like. Towards the south 
also the Nanda king extended his sovereignty by his conquest of 
Kalinga, as lecorded in the Hathigumpha inscription of KhSravela. It 
mentions ‘Nar,df.-R 3 )V as being associated with an old aqueduct, and 
as having can kd away to Magadha as trophies the statue (or foot- 
prints) of the fust Jina and treasures of the royal house Nanda 
rule is also stated to have extended up to the pioviuce of Kuntala in 
the north of Mysoie in some Mysore Inscriptions [Rice, Mjjsorc and 
Coouj Jiom Inscuption.-^, But these inscriptions are as late as 

twelfth century and cannot be considered as reliable evidence, failing 
earlier evidence on the subject. We have also seen how, by his 
grinding taxation, he made himself master of untold wealth which he 
hoarded in subteiranean cijambers. 

His lack of popularity. Nanda had thus enough of power and 
pelf. But he lacked popularity. Chandragupta himself, as we have 
seen, reported to Alexander that he was “hated by his subjects” and 
Alexander had this report confirmed by the Indian kings Poros 
(Paurava) and Phegelas (Bhagala). His unpopularity is due as much 
to the original sin of his ancestor as mentioned above as to his 
tyrannical rule and exactions. 1 bus, his power was lotteiing to its 
fall. It was not broad-based upon the people’s will. Thus the moral 
factor helped Chandragupta in his fight against Nanda more than the 
military factor. 

Casuallies. The details of the actual battle between Chandra- 
gupta and Nanda arc not known. The Jain work Pari^isMaparvan 
[VIII. 253-54] contams a verse stating that ‘Ch|gakya_ recruited for 
Chandragupta an aimy by means_ of^weakh hidden jandergroiind for 
th e~"pur poie of uproot ing N anda.’ “It has been conjectured that he 
en^ioyeH^reeFSercenaries in his struggle With Nanda” [Vctnihridffe 
Historif, I. p. 435]. That it was a bloody battle between the two is 
indicated in exaggerated terms in a passage in the MilindapaUho^ 
[SBE, XXVI. p. 147 ] stating that “loo kotis of soldiers, 10, oS 
elephants, l lac of horses and 5,000 charioteers” were kilied in action 
and that.,Bhadda§aIa was the comtnandei' of Nanda^s army. We have 
already seen~The version of the event given in the MudrUraiMam 
which begins with Ghgpakya’s statement that he has already killed all 
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the Nine Nandas and will not spare the surviving representative of 
the Nanda family, the old man^ SarvOrthasiddhi, whOj unable to stand 
the siege of his city Kusumapuraj betook himself to the forest. 
Though living there as a hermitj he was done to death under orders 
of Chanakya who was out to uproot the last offshoot of the Nanda 
family. 

Defeat of Saleucos, 304 B. C, : Extension of Empire up to 
Persia. Chandragupta did not merely supplant the Nanda king in 
the sovereignty of Magadha. He made himself at once the sovereign 
of an empire which was much larger than that of Nanda, for it 
included the land of the five rivers up to the Indus. This empire 
also extended farther by his later conquests. His subsequent career 
may be gathered from the following statement of Plutarch [Lives, 
Chap. LXII] ; “NoClpng afterwards, Androcottos, who had at that 

with 500 elephants and 
overran and sub dued the whole of India with an army of 600,000.” 
“The throne” here is the throne of Magadha which he had won by 
defeating the Nanda king. The present to Seleukos was the result of 
a war between the two. It would appear that in the struggle for 
power which ensued among the generals of Alexander after his 
death, Seleukos won for himself a secure position as the ruler of 
Babylon by about 31 1 B C, and felt free to devote himself to the 
consolidation of his authority in the distant provinces. Bactria was 
not subdued without hard fighting. And by about 305 or 304 B. C. 
at the latest, he planned for a recovery of the Indian conquests of 
Alexander. Taking the route along the Kabul river, he crossed the 
Indus [Appian, Syr. 55]. But the expedition proved abortive and 
ended in an alliance. It was because he had to confront a new India, 
strong and united, under Chandragupta in command of a formidable 
army, and felt that discretion was the better part of valour. By the 
terms of the treaty, Seleukos ceded to Chandragupta the Satrapies of 
Arachosia* (Kandahar) and the Paropanisadae (Kabul), together 


1 . It ia iiifcorestiiig to note the original old Iraniim forma of these names 
ns nf-od in the Beliistun and other inscriptions of the Aohaemeniun emperor 
Darius I (531-485 D G.), as these names correspond closely to Sanskrit 
uami 8. Thus Achnemenoa {father of T8ispea)=H'aitAg)na/w, Darius— 
Larayarau (Smuskrit Dliarayadiasu, holding, possessing g(jod8) ; Oys\xs=Kiiru ; 
XQrx 0 a=/f.s?iayoM/ia: ; Ar,iohoBia=IfaTO!it-aiJ=San6krit SaraavaVl; Vedie name 
of a river m S. W. Afghoniatau, tributary of the river called Banluma^t in 
Avosta=cInBsical H 0 rmanduB=moclem Holmand, 

Arachosia wa.s the land of black grapes called hUraJiUrU, whence the 
wine euiled USmhUraka mentioned by Kautilya (as will ha seen below), just 
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with portions of Aria (Herat) and Gedrosia (Baluchistan). Thus 
Chandragupta was able to add another glorious feather to his cap. 
He extended his empire beyond the frontiers of India up to the 
borders of Persia. That is why it was possible for his grandson 
Asoka to declare in two of his Rock Edicts [II and XIII] that the 
Syrian emperorj Antiochus [Amliyal:o Yona-rnj'tl, was his “im- 
mediate” neighbourj one of his “frontagers” (an Aiitn or a Pratyunia 
king). Chandragupta on his part cemented this alliance by making 
a present to Scleukos of 500 war-elephants. This gift was of great 
value to Seleukos who was at that time very much worried by a call 
for help from his friends, the confederate kings Cassander, Lysiraa- 
chus, and Ptolemy, against their common adversary^, Antigonus. 
The elephants arrived in time at the battle-field of Iptus to turn 
the scale of victory against Antigonus, The present of Indian ele- 
phants by Chandragupta to Seleukos was followed by a demand for 
them in western wars. Pyrrhos transported these elephants from 
Epiros to Italy in 281 B. C. Hasdrubal in 251 B. C, used at Panormus 
elephants driven by ‘Indians’. So did Hannibal and Hasdrubal 
during the second Punic war with Rome, and, at the battle of Raphia, 
Ptolemy’s Libyan elephants were no match for the Indian elephants 
of Antiochos [Warmington, Commerce between, Homan Em]}ire and 
India, p. 151], 

The present of elephants was followed by other expressions of 
friendly relations between the two kings. There is a suggestion made 
by Appian [A't/r. 55] that there was a marriage alliance between the 
two kings so that Seleukos became either the father-in-law or the son- 
in-law of Chandragupta. It is more likely that, as Strabo suggests 
[XV. 724], “there was a convention establishing a jus connubii 
between the two royal families. In that land of caste, a jus corimibii 
between the two peoples is unthinkable.” [Cambridge History, 
I. p. 431]. That Chandragupta’s relations with Seleukos continued 
to be very friendly is indicated by the story related by Athenaeus that 
'<,fae sent to Seleukos a present of some Indian drugs [Ib, p. 432], 


as tho grocn grapoH of KapistE, Northera Afghaniatan, yieldod tie wine etiUtffl 
KUpuayana 

faropanisidas is tlie Oreelt equivalent of Babylonian Farruparaem^a^ 
Old Persian &'c{jidf?ra=Sanskrib Oandhilra with its capital at Pushkatevaii. 

Aria in Old Persian from UaiayW or SarayTt, the name of 
the rivor on whieli Herat sUinds, Haraiva ia to be equated with fa'analu'jt 
SSrava derived from Sarayu meutiontd by PSnim [VI. 4. 174 J. 

Indi.i=Old Peraian Hidauv from Slndbu, Bidaim is locative oflifdu 
fV, S, Agrawttla's Flaee-names in the Imeripiiona of Danas in TJPBBJ^ 1940), / 
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while Seleukos further confirmed this friendship by sending 
Megasthenes as an ainbas-:ador to the Mauryan court, tie had been 
serving as his ambassador at the court of Sibyrtius, Satrap of 
Arachosia. According to Arrian, Megasthenes resided for some time 
even at the court of Poros [V. 220], but the original is translated 
differently by Schwanbeck. At any rate, he must have come to live 
at Pjialiputra somewhere between 304 and 299 B.C., the date of 
Cbandiagnpta’s death. Thus he was able to see Mauiyan India as a 
tvcli-organized State under Chandragupta at the height of his power 
in the last days of his life. 

Friendly relations were continued between India and the West 
after these two kings. Chandragupta’s son, Bindusara, asked the son 
of Seleukos, Antiochos I, to get him sweet wdne, figs, and a philoso- 
pher. Antiochos I sent as his ambassador to Bindusara Daimachus 
ofPlataea. Pliny [Batumi Hi 4 ory, VI. 58] mentions Dionysius as 
the ambas'-ador despatched to India by Ptolemy Pbiladclphus (King of 
Egypt, 2S5-247, B.B.). The Indian Icing to whom Dionysius was 
despatched must have been either BindusSra or his son Atoka who 
in his Rock Edict XIII refers to him as one of the five foreign kings 
to whom he despatched his own Welfare Missions. 

We may’ note in this connection that Mcga.stfcei;es states that 
since his time “irany writers (Greek writers) no longer gite the river 
Indus as the Western boundary of India but include within it four 
Satrapies,” as named above [Frag, LVI quoted by Pliny], 

Conquost of the South. Having now extended his empire 
beyond the borders ol India, Chandragupta next thought of extending 
the empire beyond the barrier of the Vindbyas to the South. In the 
passage cited above from.P Iutarcbj it is stated that “he overran and 
subdued the whole of India wfith an army of 600, coo.” The details 
of this all-India conquest are lacking, but there is reliable evidence 
for it in the inscriptio ns cf Asoka^^ In tbc jfirst rA Cc, Asoka’s rule in 
the South is declared by his inscriptions at__Siddapura, Brahmagiri, 
and Jatinga-RameSvara bill in the Chitaldroog District of Mysore, the 
Govlmath and Palklgundu Inscriptions in the Kopbal Taluk. _The 
Mask( Inscription in the Dcccan in the Nizam’s Dominion, 
and the Gooty Inscription in the Kurnool District. Secondly, 
Asoka himself indicate,s the southern limits of his empire 
by mentioning as his “frontagers” or immediate neighbours, peoples 
like the Cholas and PSridyas, Satyaputras and Keralaputras [Rock 
Edicts II, XIII]. Thirdly, he himself inform^ us in his Rock 
Edict XIII that his own conquest was only that ofKalinga, and 
further that even this gonqnest was the caqse, of pueh pain and 
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repentance to him; because it had to be achieved b}' so much violence 
and bloodihedj resulting in ''150,000 captives inpitnudhi'), 100,000 
hihed (hate), and many times that number dead from the wounds 
received (jnufpy'. He fell so deeply his personal lesponsibility for 
this colossal carnage and suffering that he at once foreswore such 
1-Ioody conquests for the future, and declared for Dharrtia-vijayw 
(Moral Conquest) as his imperial policy, abolishing tite previous 
imperial policy of aggression and annexation. He stood now for a 
thorough-going creed of Non-Violence or Ahim^n. Thus the con- 
quest of the South was not the work of Asoka Nor wa? it that of._ 
his father, Bindusara_j_faih,ng definite evidence as againn the statement 
of Plutaich attributing it to ChandraguptaJ No doubt, Bindusara 
vas not a pacifist like Asoka. This js indicated by his very title, 
('slayer of foes’), and this title may have been earned by 
him by some of his conquests. A vague hint of these is given by the 
author of 2Inla-Kalpa, Hemachandra, and TarSnatha, 

who state that that apostle of violence, Ch3nakya, had outlived 
Chandragupta, and continued as a minister of BindusSra, as "one of 
his great lords”, Tsranstha states : "ChJpakya accomplished the 
destruction of the nobles and kings of sixteen towns and made 
Bindusara master of all the territory between the eastern and western 
sea”. This is taken by some scholars to indicate Bindusara’s 
conquest of the Deccan It is, however, forgotten that a more 
authentic document, Rudr adgm an’s inscripti on, describes Surgshtra 
as a province of Chandragupta’s empire which thus had extended 
fi ora the western to the eastern sea. At the same time, we have 
somewhat discouraging evidence against Biodusara’s capacity as a 
conqueror that his north-western province of Taxila bad revolted 
during his reign so that he had to depute his worthy son, Asoka, to 
quell the revolt. It may be presumed that the mere maintenance of 
the vast empire which was bequeathed to him by this father was 
too heavy a buiden for a man of his easy-going disposition whose 
delight in life was "figs and raisin wine”, for which he indented 
upon his friend, the Greek king, Antiochos. He can hardly be 
credited with any additions to the empire by bis own conquests. 

Sravana Belgola Traditions. We may also consider the impli- 
cations of the unanimous Jain tradition that Chandragupta in his 
old age abdicated and followed the Jain saint Bhadtabshu as his 
teacher. Both teacher and pupil then travelled towards the South 
and settled down at a place known as Sravana Belgola, Th e ttadi tion 
is recorded with- minnr...5miiatiQns both 

literary and epigraphic. The literary documents are (i) Sfihatkatb^ 
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Kogg by Ha rishc na, dated in 93^ A. D. (2) B haclra hUjm^Cligriia by 
Raliiararid i of abo ut _l4^o_A- (the Kannada woik, Mwnivaifhsa- 
bhyudaya c. 1680 A. D. and (4) the Kannada work, Eajavnli- 
kathe. AH these works agree as to the main facts. Bhadrabahu in 
consequence of a severe fa'mine in Bihar led a migration of the Jains 
towards the South. Chandragupta, “ the king of Pafaliputra,” 
[lidjavaJlkiUJif] abdicated the- throne in favour.of his son and followed 
Bhadrabahu as his disniple. He became his chief disciple, attended 
him at his death at Sravama (Sramapa) Belgola where he lived on as an 
ascetic for some years till he died o f staryaUon according to Jain 
practice. 

This tradition has been recorded in local inscriptions and monu- 
ments. The oldest inscription of about 600 A.D. associated “ the pair 
{yvgma), Bhadrabahu along with Chandragupta Muni" Two inscrip- 
tions of about 900 A.D. on the Knverr near Seringapatam describe the 
summit of a hill called Chandragiri as marked by the footprints of 
Bhadrabahu and Chandragupta mmifaii. A Sravana Belgola inscrip- 
tion of 1129 mentions Bhadrabahu ‘ ^rutakevali,’ and Chandragupta 
who acquired such merit that he was worshipped by the forest deities. 
Another inscription of 1163 similarly couples and describes them. A 
third inscription of the year 1432 speaks of Yatindra Bhadrabahu, and 
hir disciple, Chandragupta, the fame of whose penance spread into 
other words. 

To add to this striking and uniform epigraphic evidence, we have 
significant monumental evidence. A smaller hill at Sravana Belgola is 
called Cfimdragiri, because Chandragupta lived and performed his 
penance there. On the same hill is a cave named after Bhadrabahu, 
as well as an ancient temple called Chandragvpia-Basti, because it was 
erected by Chandragupta, Moreover, the facade of this hasti or temple 
which is in the form of a perforated screen, contains 90 sculptured 
scenes depicting events in the lives of Bhadrabahu and Chandragupta. 

Jain Tradition- It is also to be noted that this Jain migiation 
is the initial fact of the Digambara tradition. The Jain community 
was undivided for long. It was only with Bhadrabah ii..that 4 lre.Di^m- 
baras sep arated from the j^vetanabara s. 

Vincent Smith pertinently points out that it is Jain tradition 
alone which explains Chandragupta’s unexpected exit from the throne 
at a time when he was comparatively young and at the height of his 
poweti As he says, the only direct evidence throwing light on the 
manner in which the eventful reign of Chandragupta Maurya came to 
an end is that of tradition. His abdication is an adequate explanation 
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of his disappearance at such an early age (when he must have been 
under fifty).” 

There is also no evidence to disprove the fact taken for granted 
without the need of any argument or demonstration by all Jain wiitcrs 
that Chandragupta became a convert to their religion. The atmos- 
phere of Jainism had already penetrated into Pataliputraj as wc have 
already seen, in the time of the Nandas who had Jain leanings and 
Jain ministers [Hindu Civilisation, p. 277]. In the M udrai ulskasa, 
also, we find an acknowledgment of this fact in the prominent po.sition 
it gives to the Jains at the court of Pnfaliputra and the employment 
by Chanakya himself, an uncompromising champion of Brahminism, 
of a Jain as one of his chief emissaries Jain influence was alieady 
predominant at the royal court [Rice, Mi/sorn and Cooig fiom 
liuaif lions, pp, 3-9 • Ef. Cam., II. pp. 35-43 (Inscriptions at 
Sravana Belgola)]. 

If, therefore, it is taken as a fact that Chandragupta spent the 
last days of his life at Sravana Belgola, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that he settled down at a place within the limits of his empire and a 
place so close to Asoka’s inscriptions. ^ 

Tamil Tradition. Further, the Maurya invasion of the South 
is also recorded in Tamil tradition. There are four references to it 
in Tamil works, three in AhanmMru and the fourth in Piirananiiru. 
These speak of the Moriyas cutting their way through the rocks with 
their chariots, “their army of horses and elephants”, to subdue the 
king of Mohnr who bad refused to submit. In this expedition, they 

1 . It inny bo noted that Jllcet f/rl, XXI. p. IfiC] did 11 it beliovo in thii 
tr.idition and coi .sid( red bhadrobSbu of liseriplioii Xo, 1 a-, BlnidrnliSbu II 
mentioned in iS'nira.?r('(iI Ca'h'hha J'afinrall as becoming Pontiff in tS B. C., 
v^ith his dhoipio Ou] tigupta t-ucccedit.g him ns Pontiff in 1! I 11. C. In his 
opinion, this Quptigiiptn Ima been confused with Chaiidr iguptn. 

Dr. noornlo, hovvfver {lb., pp. CO-lOJ, after. 1 critical study of .ill llio Jain 
FaWaraRs, believes in tbo tradition and rooerds his (onolusiin thu. ; “Boforo 
BhiidrablShu, the Jain community WB undivided. With liitn tin Digambaraa 
separated from tl e Svt tamboms. The question is, who this BIiadrahHhu 
was The i^‘votSu.b ra poffiErolis kn< w only otie Bhadvrtbtthu uh), f/oin tho 
dittos HBsigned to him by the ^vebiSnibaras and Digniub’iras abbe, roust he 
identical with Bh idrubithu I of the Digumbaras. Oonsidcring the varying and 
contradictory ohnraotir of the Dignmbiirn tradition, the probability is that 
the inception of tho gre it sejj tration took phtc* under Bhadrabilliu I who died 
162 A, V., ncoording to the Dig unharaa, or 1*79 A. V , aoo jrdlng to tho J§vetam- 
baras (iiOth dates b *ing within tho reign of Ghandri-guptn). The Digambara 
sopnration originally took place aB a rcBUlt of t he migrutioii gouthwnrds under 
Bhadrabahu in consequence of ft severe fttmino in Bihar, the original home of 
the undivided Jain community,” 
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were helped by iheir local allies, the Ko^ar, who '‘touted the enemies’ 
forces on the field of battle” and the Vadukar figluing with “their 
swifl-fiying airows”. Some think that the d/orf/yrts of these passages 
may refer to the latter day Mauryas of Kohkfin who emerge in history 
in the fifth century A. D., but there is in one passage a reference to 
'‘the untold wealth of the Nandas,” showing by its context that it is 
the impel ia] Mauryas, the successors of the Nandas, who are thought 
of in these Tamil woiks. We have already cited the tefctencc made 
by Illanuil'inar, a ^augam poet, to the hoarded wealth of the Nandas 
"swept away and submerged later on by the floods of the Ganges”. 
Thus Tamil tradition is quite familiar with the Nandas and the 
imperial Mauryas coming after them [S. K. Aiyangar, BcginmwjR of 
SaiilJi IvUian Hifdoty, pp. 69, 81, 103 ; V, R. Raroethandra Dikshitar, 
Mumyan Polity, pp. 58 fi'.], 

Conquest of Westeris India. Along with all this general evi- 
dence pointing to the extension of Chandragupta’s empire to the 
South, we have a piece of definite evidence proving that Western India 
formed part of his empire. It was not so in the time of his predeces- 
sor, Nanda, who was known to the Greeks as the king of the Ganga- 
ridae and the Prasii, of the Ganges Valley and eastern India. The 
Girnar Rock Inscription of RudradSman of 150 A.D. describes how 
the lake (laiar/a) Sudar^ana was created on Alount Urjayat by the 
construction of a dam (/sHu) across the rivers flowing down the hill, 
such as Suvarpasikatti, Palatini, and others. The dam rivalled the 
rock with its joints well cemented against leakage ('iii?,iscindhihnddha- 
dfidhci- - sanapntikatvat - 2'>arvaia — j')adu-2}i'atispaidhi-svilli.'ihU>b(ind- 
ham). It was constructed by the provincial governor of 

King Chandragupta Manrya. He is named Vai^ya Pushyagupta, 
The reservoir was lavishly provided with conduits {prnnaUhMralMk- 
kfitam) in the time of Asoka Maurya by the Yavana (Greek) Riija 
Tushaspha appointed to that province. The province is described as 
the province of Anarta and Surashtra. Thus Western India was so 
efficiently governed as a province of Chandragupta Maurya’s empire 
that even its irrigation facilities were provided by the construction of 
costly and difficult works like a reservoir for the storage of water, 
fitted with sluices and channels for its distribution among the cultivat- 
ed fields belowy 

It is also interesting to note in this connection that the Pali 
work Pdamllliu and its commentary, FarmmUMdlpayvi, mention a 
ruler of Suratpha CSurSshtra) named Pihgala vvho ascended the throne 
in the sixteenth regnal year of Bindusara (283 B. C.). He had a 
senapati or a general named Nandaka who converted him to a new 
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doctrine, a sort of atheism called (Natthilcn-ditthi). Fired with his 
zeal for his new faith, he was bold enough to leave for Pg^alipiitra 
with a large retinue to convert to his creed the emperor Dhannasokn 
{Fingalo rujil Dlinmmusolcassa raTftlo ovudnth datum galo) but remain- 
ed himself to be converted to the emperor’s creed of Buddhism [B. C, 
Law, Buddhi'-t Conception of Bpiril.s, p. 72 f j C. D. Chatterji in D. R. 
Bhandail'ur Volume, pp. 329-340 1 

We have in these texts remarkable evidence of the continuity of 
administrative history for the Province of Surathfra during the 
reigns of three Maurya emperors, Chandragupta, Biudusara, and 
Asoka, 

Some light is thrown on the severity of Chandragupta’s penal 
code as shaped by his minister, Chapakya, by the case of a learned 
Biahrnan scholar named Subandhu being condemned to servitude for 
life with his young son in his teens wandering away homeless to escape 
a similar fate. The sin of Subandhu was his astute political wisdom 
[Ibid.]. 

Wc may consider the constitutional significance of these refer- 
ences to Suritshtra. We have three descriptions of its constitutional 
status which it is difficult to reconcile with each otltcr. These are ; 
(i) Surashfra as a province of the Maurya empire under an imperial 
official as its Governor ; (2) SuiTlshtra under a chief as a feudatory 
of the Maurya emperor j and (3) Surashfra as a SntrijJia or a 
republic. The third description is attributed to Kautil)'a, but not 
quite accurately. Kaut.ilya does not describe Surnshvra as a full-fledged 
republic, but only refers to certain sections of its population as 
belonging to self-governing corporations or Srenia. These 
were foimcd by the Kshatriyas and Vai^yas of Surgsh^ra and were 
either economic or military guilds, devoting themselves either to Vufta 
(agriculture, cattk-reaiing, and trade) or to the profession of arms 
as means of livelihood {Surafhira-Ke}ia.tnyasje.i}yadayo loita-sasliO- 
papvinah) [VII. i]. Thus Surash^ra under this description may 
still be a kingdom. The two other points to settle about its consti- 
tutional position are (i) whether it w'as a local chiefship and a feuda- 
tory State under the Maurya emperor or (2) whether it was 
completely annexed by Chandragupta Maurya to his empire and 
created a governorship under him. The second point is established 
beybnd doutjt by RudradSman’s Inscription which has greater 
evidential value than tradition and Htcrgry text. The first point can 
be reconciled with the second only on the supposition that, as in 
modern India, an imperial province may accommodate its hereditary 
ruling princes figuring as feudatories acknowledging the paramotmt 
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sovereignty of the emperor. It is rhus that Piiijala as a local chief 
of Surashtra was out to pay homage to Asoka. 

That the Maurya conquest of Western India extended beyond 
the province of Surashtra farther south is indicated by the location of 
Asoka’s inscriptions at Sopara in the district now called Thana in 
the Bombay Presidency. The conquest of this part of India (which 
may be identified with Konkan) was not claimed by Asoka. It must 
have been the work of Chandragupta Maurya who, as we have seen, 
had already established his authority over the neighbouring region 
of Surlishtra. The province of which Sopara or Snrparaka was the 
capital must have formed part of Maurya empire for some time to 
lead Asoka to locate his edicts at its capital. 

Chronolosy. We may now consider the chronology of Chandra- 
gnpta’s reign. Wc have already seen that the first exploit of Chandra- 
gupta was the overthrow of the Greek rule which was e.stablishcd 
in India as a result of Alexander’s victorious campaigns. But it was 
short-lived, T wo events marked its rapid fall. The first was the 
murder of the most powerful Greek governor in the person of Philip 
in 325 B. C. followed by his place being taken by an Indian, The 
second event was the death of Alexander himself in 323 B.C. The 
first signal of the Indian battle for freedom was the murder of the 
Greek Satrap, Nicanor, by the Asvayanas in 326 B. C. As has 
been already related, the battle was won shortly after Alexander’s 
death in 323 B. C. In 321 B. C., at the second partition of 
Alexander’s empire, its easternmost Satrapy was the Trans-Indus 
Satrapy of Paropanisus. India proper was not counted as a part of 
that empire. An attempt to reconquer it only ended in the expansion 
of Chandragupta’s empire to the trans-Indus provinces up to the 
borders of Persia. We may, therefore, take it for granted that between 
323 and 321 B.C., Chandragupta made himself the ruler of the 
Punjab and Emperor of Magadha. We may take 322 B. C, as the 
date of his accession to sovereignty and of inaguration of the 
Maurya Dynasty. 

We have other data to confirm this date. If we believe in the 
reckonings of reigns given in the Puru'fias, we shall see that Chandra- 
gupta’s reign was one of 24 years and hence ended in 29S B.C., 
and that his son, Bindusara, reigned for 25 years, i.e., up to 273 
B.C. The date of Asoka’s accession to sovereignty is thus to be 
taken as 273 B.C., a date which is supported by the unimpeachable 
data of Asoka’s inscriptions. The Mahavarhm distinguishes between 
Asoka’s accession to throne and his coronation, and places an 
interval of 4 years between them [V. 22]. This makes 269 B.C, 
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as the date of his coronation. His inscriptions again date from his 
coronation. His Rock Edict XIII is dated 13 years after Lis coro- 
nation. So its date should be 256 B.C. if the date 269 B.C. of 
his coronation is correct. It is correct^ because it is proved by 
the well-known chronological data of Rock Edict XIII itself. Rock 
Edict XIII is a document of unique chronological importance in 
Indian History. Atoka in this Edict mentions the five most important 
Greek kings with all of whom he had friendly dealings through his 
Welfare Missions. The date of his references to them mustj thetefore, 
be at the latest the date up to which they were ail alive and were 
known to be so to Asoka, and may be taken one year earlier, when all 
were hale and hearty. 

The duration of the reigns of three of these kings is known with 
certainty, viz., those of 

(i) Amiiyol-a, i.e., Antiochus II Theos, king of Babylon and 
Persia, 261-246 B. C. 

{2) Turamayii, i e., Ptolemaeus 11 Philadelphos, king of Egypt, 
285-247 B. C. 

(3) Amtilcini, i.e., Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia, 
277-240 B.C. 

The uncertainty is as regards ; 

(4) Mal'a, i.e., Magas, king of Cyrene, whose date may be 
taken to be that proposed by both Beloch and Geyer, viz., 300-250 
B. C. 

(5) AUkanucIara, whose identity and duration of reign are the 
subject of controversy He may be either Alexander of Epirus or 
Alexander of Corinth. Of the two Alexanders, Alexander of Epirus was 
by far the more important per.sonality worthy of Asoka’s attention, the 
son of the famous Pyrrhus of Epirus, and the rival of Antigonus Gonatas 
of Macedonia. Alexander of Corinth was almost like a local king 
who ended as a “tyrant over a town and an island, without military 
glory or a famous lineage.” There were several kings of Asia Minor 
of equal and higher status whom Asoka should have mentioned such 
as Eumenes of Pergamon (262-240 B. C.) or, nearer home, Diodotus 
of Bactria. It is known that Alexander of Epirus, the true subject 
of Asoka’s reference, had lived up to 255 B.C. 

Considering the dates reigns of all these five kings, 

we find 255 B.C. as tfie date up to which all were alive, From this 
follows that the date of As^oka’a-Jefereaee to them in Rock Edict 
Xin must be before 255 B. C. Professor P, H. t, Eggermont of 
the Hague, Holland (who honoured me by posting to me his learned 
paper on ‘The Date of Asoka’s Rock Edict XIII’ on 30th April, 
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1940J a few days before Holland itself was submerged by German 
invasion) has very well shown by skilful calculations that the news 
of the death of one of these Greek kings could not take more than 
4 or 5 months to reach Asoka at Pataliputraj and so we need not allow 
for an interval of one year for it, as I had done in my Ahoha^ He 
has also after a good deal of discussion established the dates of 
the two kings, Alexander of Epirus and A'lagas of Gyrene. . The 
former lived up to 255 B.C. and the latter up to 250 B.C. according 
to his findings which are followed here. If, therefore, Rock Edict 
XIII is dated at 256 B.C. since it was in the 13th year of Asoka’s 
coronation, the date of his coronation was 269 B.C., the very dale 
which is led up to by the assumed date of 323 B.C. for Chandragupia’s 
accession to sovereignty and the duration of his reign and that of 
his successor, as reckoned in the Purunas, We have thus here a 
remarkable convergence of chronological conclusions derived from 
sources as different and foreign and Indian works, Brahminical 
texts and Buddhist inscriptions, and this convergence provc.s their 
truth. 



CHAPTER III 


ADMIKiSTKATION : IDEALS : DIVISIONS 


Indian WeulG of Polity. The governance of such a vast 
empire which stretched from Peisia to Mysore was a foimidable 
undertrking. It was specially so in olden times, in pre-mechanical 


ages lacking the meMSjofjg£e^^in^nkahon^Mid quick transport 
between the diffcicnt and distant parts a lar^e empite. News 
would take months to travel from Paiopapisits to Patalipntm. This 
initial difficulty of r dministiation led John Stuart Mill to doubt the 
existence of large eii'pires in ancient times, “because the machinery 
of authoiity was not pcifcct enough to carry orders into effect at a 
great distance from the person of the ruler, nor did there exist the 
means of making the people pay an amount of taxes sufficient for 
keeping up the force necessary to compel obedience throughout a 
large territoiy.” 

These natural difficulties, however gave way before human 
ingenuity. A suitable system of administration could cope with them, 
The difficulties are formidable for a system of centralized authority. 
It is not so where government is not carried on from one centre 
but from many centres. Decenmalisat ion of avffiiprity solved the 
pioblem of government for__^ large empires in ancient times. It 
divided Up thc'^mfnre'Unto rnumb^bf provinciargovernmentTand 
iScaradnumstrations in wEfeh sovereignty could^make ils presence 
and pow^' a^ UTU eii^ Sov'ern'menr^__was 

conveniently sized. 


'""'^feraT^epuisKcs, Ancient India^t^ _bu ffi ’IPPQ ffie^^asi^ j)f 
decentralisation on principler'TFffid not believe in centralisation of 
authorItyr”iU§lTiffijI'^”U^ sy.stem of over-government of the people, 

It believed in the self-government in the group, in the extension of 
BcliJ;^overnment from the sovereign_ait^the top through all grades and 
strata of^oc'iHyUowU“"to'~t!ie lowest classes m 'tEe~yrii ^s, J Every 
vJiagc‘^rs”s3r-'f6vefSIng. There were also unions of villages as 
self-governing federations, Ancient India ^nsUSuTEuilt up as a vast » 
rurSd!anoaaicyr'’Scici^ was functioning apart front the State proper 
as a separate entity in defined spheres of self-government. Rural 
oolitics was independent of stgte-politics and of the vicissitudes of 
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poliiical^fo^ne__aff^tiiTg^U3e,State^r^e Sovereign at the top. India 
o^s the preservation of her culture to her self-governing villages 
or rural republics in which it was centred through the long course of 
her history which has seen so many political revolutions and changes 
of sovereignty. The position is very well summed up in the words 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe giving'^^ldence before a Select Committee 
of “the House of Commons [Report, 1832, Vol. HI, App. 84, p. 331 1 : 
'•The Indian village communities are little republics, having nearly 
everything they can want within themselves, and almost independent 
of any foreign relations. They ’seem to last where nothing else Ia.sts. 
Dynasty after Dynasty tumbles down ; revolution succeeds to revo- 
lution . .. but the village community remains the same This union 

of the village communities, each one forming a separate little State 
in itself, has, I conceive, contributed more than any other cause to 
the preservation of the peoples of India, through all the revolutions 
and changes which they have suffered, and is in a high degree 
conducive to their happiness, aud to the enjoyment of a great portion 
of freedom and independence.” 

T he aloofness ,gf..^he,lrrdlan ti llage fro m high poliiic-S-ilt tke cfl.ntre 
attracted the attemi on o f Me gastben ss_3:h^h.a.s.„,desCi;il2gd .Jiqw the 
'BuIF of Intha’s^popjdation ^wh o werej[ivin|^n _Hnd_as agriculturists 
were cxcmpte( ^ rnili tary ser vice jnd vyere often fo'und^ freely 
•wro lting. out in the fi eld s, even in sight of a ^batt le ra gjng close... by. 
tie says : “\^creas among ot^er nations it is us^h jnjhe mntests 
o f war, to ravage the soi l, an d thus to 

waste, among the _India ns,j5iQ,tlm contrary, by whom husbandraeijjre 
re garded as ,a . Hass jha^t is sacred and iriviolable^ j;hie__.tjikt;s...pf^ soil, 
even when battle is ragi ng J n"~^eti^igbbQurhop.d. a re u ndisturbed 

bj^an'yj^s^Q ^nger ,T^ m tyaging 

dm JLonfljnL malrfc ^a carnage o f each other, but allow th ose engaged 
in husbandry^ to unmglested ^ B^des, ^ey^^neiHier 

ravage anenemyVis^ with fire, nor cut down I^^rees.” Arid again : 
''ySp^tfu^irdmen ^appe ^to be far more numerojas than the others. 
^^eii^^rmreGyer^__eX^ ffom“'fifIifiSg and “oAer ^public .services, 
they dcTO te the jy hole of the iEJt ime to_ tillage ; nor w'ould an enemy 
coming upon a husbandman at woffc" ohlns land do him any harm, 
'for men of their class, being regarded as public benefiictors, are 
protected from all injury The land thus remaining undamaged, and 
producing heavy crops, supplies the inhabitants with all that is requisite 
to make life Very enjoyable.' The husbandmen themselves, ' with 
their wives and children, live in the country, and entirely avoid going 
into town cither to take part in its tumults or for any other purpose” 
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[Frag. Ij XXXIII]. These rural retreats of democracy kept tire culture 
of the country in tact and free from all political disturbances. 

Dhamia as Sovereign. There was, however, a deeper political 
philosophy which moulded Indian polity to this form. Hindu thought 
counts Dlmma as the true Sovereign of the State, as the Rule of 
Law. The king ^ the execute lhe_ Da«<i:ffl „tQ^upl^d and 

enforce the decrees of soyercjgn, Tlnis^ the 

hing or the letiiporal swereign Js jipt4he„^urce ofCLTw^liirjhe 
Hindu Stater The sources of Law^are^above and_3)eyond Idin. 
They are not" Ins'creatlon'. He Iias_onlyju sec^^ thsir ojbservance. 

Sources of Law. The sources of Law4ii^>ta.ted;„.hy__ Mmu to 
be (i) Veda or _( 2 ) ~8mrUi 0TDharraa-.^,istra_(3),*^la or code 
of conduct crijoined^ the ^astras im or the manners and 

customs of holy men. 

It was providi^ tha^dotAtM pohit^s of^Dhmma arising^ oii^ of 
these 'primary sources of Law were to be decidcd,by a body oHegal 
experts called~h^!.s/i/?(5, Versed in sacked lore^ and ^disciplined^in 
corrca'condu^ Thi£body wasralle^ Ptim/wtd. Thus legislation was 
considered too important for the State ain^for the jcommon weal to 
bq^ft to pa^ _politic^r tl^opinlons and fancies of its individual 
leaders. John Stuart Mill recommended the creation of a Standing 
Legal Commission to guide legislation by Parliament. 

Varnasrama-Dharma. It is, however, to be noted that the 
Dharina foi which the Hindu Sta^stood_j;va^^,yv^ as 

was the law that^^r^ydat.^__^J^occ^^io 
of different castes of people, and dutics _of life c ljE] 2 gja.dlng on its 
d^erenr?tij^"s""calle3“S^ The Hindu scheme of life determines 
its'”dutle?TioniTSyricr^^ with caste, i.e., birth and heredity, 

and also with age. Kaufilya In his ArthaAMra presents this scheme 
as follows. 

Each Farif^a or casto^ and each Adrama, is to follow its 
Svadharma, its own Dharma, to which one must be true. 

Duties of different castes. TheMutics^ofL^rr^ ate ; (i) 
hfiunixig^ASiya^amfii}, (2)" Teaching [Adhyiiimiam), (3) Worship 
{Yajanam), (4) Conducting Worship {Jajanam), ( 5 ) Making gifts 
(6) Receiving gifts {Pratigraha). 

The/fs/w!!TO/aistoobse^e(i)j (3)j and ( 5 ) of the above list, 
and to fello’^in^ddition the two following special duties, viz,, (a) 
The pursuit of arms (Sastrsjiva)’, (b) Defence of Ws pountry {Bhufa- 
rahJmam, protection of all living beihgs). 
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Th^e (i), (3), and (5) but is to follow the 

special oraipations named (a) Agriculture, (b) Caitle-rearing and 
(c) Tiade. 

The^_^cjm^£_^ies^are^£ccifi^ (^) Service of the first 

three ernes, "the twice-born (2) Agriculture, Cattle-rearing and 
Trade ( Varlta) ; (3) Craftsmanship {liurukarma) ; and (4) Minstrelsy 
(KUdilavaJcanna). 

There arc pointed out the four 
Ages of Life called the Airamas, viz., those of (r) Brahmachan 
(student) (2) Grihaitha (the married state) (3) Vanapmstha (dweller 
in forest) (4) Pariviujaha (wandering ascetic). 

The duties of the Brahmachari are stated to be (i) study of 
the Vedas (AtrtdAytjj/a), (2) worship and offering to lire {Agriilcaryu- 
bhishnJeau):, (3) practice of begging {Bhaiksliyaoralnlvimi), (4) following 
the teacher unto death. 

The duties of the house-bolder are staled to be 

(1) earning livelihood by the pusuit of piescribcd occupations 
{svaharmagiva) ; 

(?) marrying into families of equal status but different golras ; 

(3) offering food to gods, ancestors, guests, and paid servants, 
and appropriation of what remains to himself (ii'','Jiabhoja 7 ia?ii). 

The house-holder, who leaves his home for the forest, has to 
observe the following duties, viz., (i) Continence {lirahuncharyu) 
(2) Sleeping on bare earth (3) Wearing long hair and deer skin (4) 
Offering worship and oblations to fire (5) Worship of gods, ancestors, 
and guests (6) Eating w'hat is grown in the forest. 

The ascetic {Parivrajaka) has to observe the following injunc- 
tions : (i) Control of senses (2) Abstention fioni all scheming 
{Anaranihlui) (3) Renouncing all possessions {NishkiachamtucDn) (4) 
Life of solitude [SangatyagcC) (5) Begging in different places (so as 
not to get attached to any) (6) Living in forest (7) Purity of body 
and heart. 

The following duties are compulsory for all, viz, (i) Non- 
violence {AhirhsrC) (2) Truthfulness (Satyam) (3) Purity 0 aucham) 
(4) Freedom from jealousy (A?ia.s®ya) (5) Freedom from cruelty (6) 
Tolerance (Kshama). 

It was the supreme duty of the State or the Sovereign to 
uphold this social order or system which was taken to be the best 
system for ensuring the stability of society and the development of 
personality or the self-fulfilrneht of the individual as the supreme 
objective of the State itself. 
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The King as Z>aj!( 3 !a or Upholder of Dharma. T’he Ailarcya 
describes the king asjhe Defender of 
{Dhaymasya gopta). The^ainpalh^DijiJm^ia [XIV. 4, 2, 23] 
stales that the Da»ida or the king is necess ary to _ nia mtain DAaMna 
or th^e “^pri nciples of justice by which the strong are pieventcd 
from eating up the weak” (abciUyan bahyantsa ma samalc dliaFnu'na 
yatha). The Mahahlicirata [i^anli P. chh. 67, 122] points out that 
without Daycla, Society will be in a state of nature described as 
3Iat‘>ya-Nyaya in which "people devour one another like fish or dog 
{parasparavi bliak‘,hayanto maliyd ivi jale, hrisdn\ pm mpamm uilum- 
paiiti .ianimeya yathumisham |j). This doctrine is thus stated by 
Kautilya : "Where there^ paiul a-dh ara or_ the sovereign 

"wieldin^g th^ scep«e oLiustice;^^tl^_stroag__eat^ up th g. we ak, as iris 
among fish. But, _gmtected by__!Lc^ king, the weak become stiong 
(apraMtlo hi ■»iutsya}iyayamudbhaoaya(i\ Bultyaruibalam hi giusale daii- 
dad7iarabham\ Tenaguptah, prabhavati jj) [I. 4]. Kaufilya further states 
that^the kiu| w^ upholds D/iar»i^‘wiIl_attain happinessjooth Jiercand 
hercarfei” (jnetya cheha cha nandati [I. 3]. It is also to be noted that 

"V.. 

subject to Dharma or the Law and Constitution of the reeilm, the Sove- 
reign had supreme power in the State as its Head (KtifasPianiyo hi 
svrmifi) [VIII. i]. I^j^ilya-further points out [III i] ihat^^Mdnjj/wliQ 
goverp^s {mmiamt) ip^pccwdaiio^yrkh^/ior^ athilah Pharmcih, 
' ^abiishcd in truth’), di^yy^a/jhi^a (Evidence or established laws), 
8a‘>fisiha (Custom, lokdchara),a^ ^!j[S0'} (Justice or Reason) ti'llljb.e 
the coi^ueior of(,the who^earth up^ tljnseas ( Chaliirunlani mnlnin 
jayetj." I<la^tilyg.^lsp i^lds [fV. 13] fhpt ,i|l the king exp^rcisns'Tiis 
now?r in M unlawful manner, he will be hintself punishShic {adaydya- 
dandnne rajito diaytd'ipslnffi^atgmfombhasi, ' the king penalising an 
innocent peison is to pay as penalty thirty times its amount). By 
paying the penalty, he will purify himself of the sin of injustice’ (tena 
tat iMyaie, papem ragno daydiipictcharajam). This is driving the 
theory up to its limit, but it is only to emphasise the fundamental 
position that Dharma is the ultimate Sovereign to whom the king also is 

was for the fulfilment of this lofty mission prescribed for kings 
that Chandragupta himself was called to the throne by Chapakya when 
he found that it was jeopardised under the 6'adra rule of the Nandas. 

CmtOTO as Law. It will also be seen that one of the established 
sources of Law is defined to be what is called Aehura ys'hich Kauplya 


calls Oharitm or Sani stliH:, the manners and customs of the country. 
These, however, vary with different families, castes, corporations, and 
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regions, and these several groups were empowered to legislate for them- 
selves. Accordingly, Manu says [VIII, 41, 46 ] that it is the Sovereign s 
duty to recognize and enforce the laws laid down for themselves by 
these several self-governing groups, such as Knla (family), Jfdi (caste), * 
(guild), and Janapada (region). Gautama [II. 2, 20, 21] goes 
farther and grants powers of legislation to the Vargnsox Guilds 
of cultivators, traders, herdsmen and artisans, thus granting self- 
govciirmeut to Industry. As an instance of regional or local law which 
is to be recognised by the king, the commentator on Manu cites the 
South Indian custom of ' marrying the daughter of the maternal uncle.’ 

In this way, democracy descends to the villages and the lowest 
strata of social structure and operated as the most potent agency of 
uplifting the masses. Thus ancient Hindu monarchy was a limited 
monarchy uirder the very conception of the State. The self-governing 
groups upon which the Stale was founded formed a vast subterranean 
democracy limiting the absolutism of the sovereign at the top. 

The Mauiyan empire had to fit itself into this traditional frame- 
W'ork of administration. The problem of imperial government was 
already solved in the very scheme of indigenous polity. The emperor 
had only to operate the existing administrative machinery. 

mto_a^umher of Viceroyalties an^Provinces an^egc^of^ihese was of 
the ^ime-b o nour ea''Si3r^a^ pattern of,4he.^lirQdir ..^tate, 

comprising the"^er~or~gowrnor the Gouncil^of ^Ministers 

cSS& d^I ^nlr i pa riaha d,^_^fea3s of Departinent s^a 1 led__^.2^u^a/;fl7tas^ the 
CmI_Ser?rce represented by aTnerarchy of officers in diffisrent grades 
of Jurj^ction, arid selF-governingjvillage cpnmrunirics^t the fouirda- 
tion^oTthejhijstme. 

There is not much evidence available as regards the provinces 
of the Empire under Chandragupta Maurya. But we have some 
evidence for the time of his grandson, Asoka, by whom the institutions 
of his predecessors were continued except where they were reformed, 
or in the case of innovations which Asoka himself specifies in his 
inscriptions. None of the provinces indicated in his insciiptions is 
claimed by Asoka to be his own creation. 

Viceroyalties. His inscriptions speak of at least four Viceroyalties 
with their Ji^a^arters at (i) Taxnaj:^JJ 4 i^^ 

Snvgrnagirh 

called Ktimurm or Aryci.pu^sin Aspl^ ’s^inscrlptions^ A^3..seryed 
3S^isj[a|herV5Ac^oj[,at^^ 

placed hi^d^broffier, Prince_Sustoa, Prince KunglarAsolcipr son, 
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served as his Viceroy at Taxila. Asoka also appointed his brother, 
Prince Tissa, a ^s deputy^^ing, Uparaja, to act for him at headquarters, 
'f he ^eir -apparent was known as the Yuvaraja, 

ICauj;ilp [XII. 2] provides for emergency which may cause the 
king’s absence from the country, in which case an officer will take his 
place thus rendered vacant (sunya) and will be appropriately called 
a sort of a Deputy-king like Asoka’s U2>a>'aja. 

Of the above Viceroyalties, TaxUa was the capital of the newly- 
acquired NorthJW^ern ^ Frontiep Pro ^vinc e of^handragupta’s empire, 
and Ujia in of the S g ntral P rovinces then known as AvcuiHmsUm, 
[Alctha’i'cw'isa, XIII, 8J. 

Suvam^irr was the capital of th^pi.idi£rn_prqyince, Tosali 
was the capital of Kalinga, but it was not a part of Maurya empire 
under Chandragupta. 

It may be noted that the traditional names of five Provinces into 
which India was divided are mentioned in the Ptmif^as as 

(1) Udichya (Northern India) or Uttarapatha. 

(2) Madhja-dfia (Central India). 

(3) Frachya (Eastern India), 

(4) Aparmta (Western India) and 

(5) DaksMyapailia (Deccan and South India), is, 

Like the king, the Viceroy had his Council of Ministers known 
as Mahdmatras. Like him, he also could appoint special Ministers 
(Mahaniittras) for purposes of inspection of judicial administration 
[See my Asoka (Macmillan) p. 52]. 

Governorships. Side by side with these Viceroyalties under 
the Princes, there were also the Provinces under Governors. Seats 
of such governorships are mentioned in Asoka’s inscriptions, such as 
Isila, and Samtlpa in the South, and Kau^ambi in modern U. P, near 
Allahabad. The Governors were called Pradedika-AIahamatras, and 
also BajTikas, " set over hundreds of thousands of souls ” and posses- 
sed of wide powers of government [ 15 .]. The later inscription of 
Rudradaman of 150 4 .D., however, calls the provincial Governor a 
BdsMriya. As we have seen, we owe to this inscription the important 
information that the Western Province of Chandragupta’s empire was 

1^. — ^ ^ ■ I — I . 

k nown as Anar ^ and Surgshtra, jffij vhich the ^^ ital was ^Girioagata 
and the'Govanor was Vai^ya Pushyagupta. Ka ptilya [Il.ifijIX. 3I 
use.SLj;he- 4erm . RiisUra-M d iMucL JiT EaslitraxPdla fV. ijjor^wm [II. 
10] for the provincial Governor. 
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CHAPTER IV , / - , j 

THE KING ) h ) U , 

TKe King : Ilis E«lucation- A large part of adminiatraiive ’ * 
work devolved upon the king. He had to go through a course of ,, 
education to fit him for the work, Wc have already seen how {' 
Chandragupta was specially fortunate in having as his preceptor a 
scholar of encyclopaedic learning like Chanakya who gave him the 
best possible education then available in the country for a period of as 
many as 8 years at Taxila. Kautilya [I. 5] indicates the contents of 
the education prescribed for princes. The first requisite of education i 
is stated to be Discipline i^Vinayu) comprising the following qualities : ( 

(i) Desire for learning 0 iisuisha) (2) Cultivation of the truth learnt ^ 
{liiavaiimn) (3) Grasping what is learnt {Grahriiiam) (4) Retaining 
what is grasped {DJiaranam) (5) Knowledge of ways and means of 
achieving the truth learnt {Vijmnum) (6) Inference {Olia) (7) 
Deliberation. 

*' Treatment can subdue only the material that is fit for it and not 
unfit.” {Krhja hi drorycnii vinayali nadravynm). 

Education is also to compiisc both study and practice. It is not 
merely theoretical. 

The prince is to start with a knowledge of Arithmetic {Satii- 
lliyci) and wriung (Lifi) and then to study (a) the three Vedas ; 

(b) Philosophy under teachers ; (c) the different departments of 
economic life {Vurlla) under experienced administrators {adhyalcshas) ; 
and (d) the Science of Polity under teachers well-versed in its prin- 
ciples and practices {V aUripraijolcl rihhyalh\ The prince is to observe 
continence, practise BrahmacJiaryn up to the age of 16 w'hen he is to 
marry. 

He must achieve complete control of his passions and recall 
the ruin brought on themselves by the greatest kings by their in- 
dulgence in passions [ 16 . I. 6] and the prosperity of those known 
for their self-control, 

Even after marriage and education, he must always cultivate the 
association of the elders in knowledge (Jidtja-vriddlm-sarkyoga) as a 
means of increasing his knowledge. 

In the forenoons, be is to undergo military training in 
fighting with the forces of elephants, horses, chariots, and infantry. 
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The afternoons he is to devote to the study of History in- 
cluding (i) Puruna (2) Ittvriila (past history) such as Eumaijana and 
Mahublidrata (3) Akhyuyihd (tales of gods and great men) (4) 
Udahamna (anecdotes and biographies, or, according to one com- 
mentator, Ntjaya, J/wnsmsa, and Upanydsa-^astra or works of fiction) 
(5) Dharma-Sastra, Law-books like Manu and (6) Artha-iastra. 

He is to devote his leisure hours to the acquisition of new 
knowledge and assimilation of what is learnt. 

Thus educated and disciplined, the king becomes invincible. 

He must never be off his guard, but should always be up 
and doing {Utilianam k^irviia) [Ib. 19]. 

Time-Table of Duties. The time-table of the king’s daily 
duties has been drawn up in accordance with the administrative work 
he has to take upon himself. 

The day and night are each divided into eight parts by sun- 
dial or water clock. Thus each such part {nuUka) was of one hour 
and a half. The king’s time is so full up and charged with duties 
that it is the subject of humorous comment in literature. Datidin, in 
his Dadakumnracharita [ 11 . 8], sneers at Kaufilya’s schedule of royal 
duties which would make royalty itself an unbearable burden. 

Taking the day and night of equal duration, and counting in 
terms of hours the sixteen portions into which day and night are 
divided, the king’s time-table may be thus worked out : 

1-30—3 A.M.—Rise from sleep by the sound of music or 
trumpets {Trirya-ghosJia) •, pondering over injunctions of religion 
(iSmli am) and duties for the morrow. 

3— 4 30 A. M.— Determination of policy and plans and des- 
patch of his secret emissaries in accordance therewith, 

4- 30—6 A.M.— Company of the sacrificial priest, the preceptor, 
and the domestic chaplain and receiving their benedictions {svastyay- 
ana) 5 interviewing the physician, kitchen officials and astrologers. 

6-7-30 A.M.~Attendence at the Hall of Audience (Vpastlima) 
and receiving there the reports of his military and financial advisers, 

7.30—9 A.M.— Continued attendcnce at the Hall of Audience 
(Upasihana) where he is to attend to the affairs of the people, urban 
and rural, giving free access to them. 

, 9—10-30 A.M.— Bath, Meals, and study of religions texts. 

10-30 A.M.-^I2 Noon —Receiving the surplus of gold cash 
left over from the previous day Qiiraryyapraligraha'rh, gatadivasoNMia- 
dhamsvlharam) ; attending to the heads of Departments and assigning 
duties to them (AdhyahsMn hurvita h^ryavideshesJm niyuUj-Uch) 
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12 — 1-30 P.M. — Correspondence by letter with the Council of 
Ministers ; settlement of plans of espionage with the Informers. 

1-30—3 P.M.-- Recreation and Rest and pondering over bis 
Policy. 

3— 4-30 P.M.— Review of his Army, Cavalry, Elephants and 
Arsenal. 

4- 30 — 6 P.M.— Consultation with the Commander-in-chief as 
to his military strength ; Evening Prayers. 

6— 7-30 P M. — Interviews with secret emissaries. 

7- 30 — 9 P.M. — Second bath and meal followed by religious 
meditation. 

9— 10-30 P.M. —Retirement for rest to the sound of music. 

10- 30 P.M.— 1-30 A.M.— Sleep. 

This completes the round of duties prescribed for the king. 

It was a sort of a standard set for him. He was empowered to 
alter the time-table, “its divisions of night and day, and discharge his 
duties in accordance with his capacity.” 

'Upasthasia’ and Agnyagara. It will be seen from the above 
time-table that the king’s hours of retirement and rest from public 
work were from 9 P.M. to 4-30 A.M., after which followed his round 
of daily administrative duties of different kinds. The most important 
of these was his daily Darbar in the Hall of Audience where he usually 
spends three hours in the morning from 6 A.M., personally disposing 
of the suits of petitioners who are given free access to him. It is 
pointed out that the king who makes himself inaccessible to his 
people {durdana) and entrusts his work to his officers in attendance 
will cause confusion in busine.ss and even public disaffection. It 
may be noted that the term signifies the stJiana or place 

where people wait to have a si<jJii of king {UjMtishthank, sandardanur- 
Ihino rajanrnnat/a ill V paalhanagrihom [Commentator on X I ], 

Among the items of business that the king should personally 
attend to is mentioned the business concerning the gods, hermits, 
heretics, learned brahmins {^rotriya), cattle, sacred places, minors, 
persons disabled by age, disease or misfortune, orphans and women. 
These he should attend to in the order of this enumeration, or in 
accordance with their urgency or gravity. In fact, the king is asked to 
respond to all urgent calls of business which he must dispose of at«once 
without putting it off. 

It is further laid down that while he is seated in the hall of 
worship (Agnyagura)) he should attend to the business of physiciaus 
and ascetics in the company of his chief priest and preceptor. 
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For purposes of the king’s safety at these public interviews, 
Kau^ilya makes the provision [I. 2l] that the king must not give 
interviews to strangers, saints, and ascetics unless he is duly protected 
by his trustworthy bodyguard {aptasastragraJiadMsMMta). He is 
also to interview the ambassadors from foreign kings with his 
whole Council of Ministers in attendance {MantriiMvislmclri Saman- 
tadutam), 

Maxims for Royalty. Lastly ^ the ArtMdajlia c_ontains the 
following eloquent exhortation to the king : “For^^J^ngTHTwaTa 
(religious vow) i^coiKtant_acUv^Jtuhe£ause.Qfhisjgeo^ 
his^^^sj. rel^igioj^ ce remony is j hc w s^k ..Q£_..,ad piinlsi rat ion 
{Karyamisasaiiam) ; his h ighest chan ty {Dakshina) is equality of 
treatment meted oj it to^fi? 

hap pincs s, of his subjects lies the_hagpin^ss ^f dreeing; " 
in their good is his own good, and not in what is pleasing to him. 
He must find his pleasure in the pleasure of his subjects,” 

Thus exertion is emphasised as “the root of success in administra- 
tion {Arthasya m'ularh uUlianam)” [I, 19]. In another place [VI. I], 
Kautilya points out the king’s virtues to be “abundance of 
enthusiasm and freedom from procrastination (maJioisalio adlrghasUtraki). 
And again [XII. 1 1] : “the king who is a fatalist {daivapramartali)i 
devoid of energy (mamtshalunah), or of initiative (nirarambhaJ,i), will 
come to grief.” 

Tjie,5e_jd^nitions^_of__KauiiIysy^^ by Asoka in his 

Rock Edict VI: “For there is no satisfactioiT'^nninrin'exerriM 
{Usianam) or despatch of business {ArtJiasmntirano)^ My highest 
duty is, indeed, the promotion of the good of all {Sarva-loha-hitam), 
Of that, again, the toot is this; exertion {Vtiliamdi) and despatch 
of business. There is no higher work than the promotion of the 
common weal.” 

Asoka’s Time-Table. Ijjjs Jntcmstmg , to n^ that 
own_Time-table follow ^hat of JK^ilj^a. In his Rock Edict VI, 
Asoka statestEat~EeToIds himself ready fo r p.ublic.work, wh etho: 
deipatciroflBuSn^i"(araa 75 ama)"orreHlpt^ {pvixtiwdmam)^ 

"Sa!l'''Eourr‘and'lpiacesr^^ in his harem 





indicated by what Magasthenes reports on the subject, MegastheneS 


IS own eyes how busy the king, Chanmagupta, was, a 
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states; “The 

king may not sleep during the day time. He leaves his palace not 
only in time of war but also for the purpose of judging causes. He 
then remains in court for the whole day without allowing the business 
to be inteiruptcdj even though the hour arrives when he must 
needs attend to his person” [McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 58]. 
Curtius [VIIL 9] also adds: “The palace is open to all comers, even 
when the king is having his hair combed and dressed. It is then 
that he gives audience to ambassadors, aitd administers justice to his 
subjects.” [M.]. 

We sec here^Jiou^loselyJ^utilyaj^cpn&ii^ by the e y jdc ncc 
of^rhe Greek eye-witness. Both point out houol^ldng wa^lways 
accessible to the'publlc^andTiovrtlie'grMie^ of his work concerned 
diri^aT~of~suitsr"''W^t~lvlegastheneT~'ca^^ cal ls 

Where'''^egasthenes mentions the 
administration of justice by the king or “his judging caused’, Kaudlya 
describes the king’s administrative work in more general terms 
including disposal of petitions from the public. It is also apparent 
from Kaup’lya’s time-table that the “judging of causes” might easily 
encroach upon the time fixed for the king’s bath and meals, as the 
Greek writers state. For it will be seen that the king disposes of 
public business at the Vpasthana from 6 to 9 A.M., after which 
comes the time fixed for his bath. It is also to be noted that the 
king in K^auplya’s scheme has another spell of adminstrative work 
for three hours after meals from 12 noon and after an interval of rest 


he has further hard work to go through with the Aiilitary and Intelli- 
gence Departments from 3 to 7-30 P. M. Thus Greek evidence 
fully corroborates that of Kau^ilya on the king’s strenuous daily 
work. j 

A high purpose informed this exacting programme of work and 
gave it shape. It has been thus summed up by Kauiilya fl. 7] ; 
“The king is to grow in wisdom and statesmanship (prajnu) by contact 
with the elders in wisdom ; to develop insight {chakshu) into the 
affairs of the people through the instrumentality of his Intelligence 
Officers {charof.a) to achieve the welfare and happiness of his people 
by his constant labours {uitlianena) ; uphold the social order 
{svadharmadhapamtii) by the exercise of his administrative authority 
{hanjdm^amnma) ; to attain discipline by following the injunctions 
of his teachers ; to achieve popularity through proper administrative 
measures securing the employment of the people (anlmwiiiyogma ) ; 
and to regulate his life (vriiim) by the standard of promoting public 
good {Mima)!’ 
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All this burde^ placed upon royal t^^as a consequence of the 

very conception of royalty in Hindu Polity. It is thus stated by 

Kautilya fl. : ‘'The peoplT'OTerwEdmed by the evils of 

— — 

anarchy, wherein ihe^^suong^rey upon the weak as among fishes, 

cKose the king and assigned to him a sixth^"of agrkulturarproduce 

Mid”a tenth^sa^sj5fiBei:chan^e_as_revenue, in rettu'iTf^ ii^ch tlm 

Kmg’^w'aT^ 10 £roteci^h,e^opkj_^omoiCe' their ^_TOlfarer^ I CTy o f 

g^shment an^taxes3^^a^_^was^nswera^Ic^for thei^im, jf_&^d 

not punish _them/^yen^,_hei^jaits_pay_a_s^^ tl^ glean 

^the king as their^^roincmr (j/oman The king is thus 

the fountain of favours and justice like Indra and Yama, and is 

entitled to the loyalty of his subjects.” This points out the origin 

of kingship in contract and election and the binding of the king to his 

people in ties of service. Thus Hindu political theory insists on the 

democratic foundations of kingship and imposes heavy obligations 

upon the king as 'the father’ of the people. Kautilya is fond of the 

expression : "the king must treat his subjects as his _ son s” {Uin yjiifem’ 

onvgrTfi^at) [II, I ; IV. 3.]. 

The_ iiahabhurata [Santi P. 56, 45] describes the king as mother 
who sacriffc^atl'Tfciat she holds dear for the good of her child 
(yaiha U garhhini hilva syaih ^riyath garbhasya Miamadhatte.) 
j ^oka^ al jQ. r^eats Jhe same d^trine ^ JforJ rimselL : ''AlI _people 
Me^^my ihildren for whom, lii^t ^ir fath er, ^wislto all__happjaess 
both in^this world andfin the ntxtl^sam^unisa me yaga in Jaugada 
R. E. 11 , also Dhauli R. eTi}?”^ ^ 

Lastly, it may be noted that the same spirit of idealism infoimed 
the king’s foreign policy. If_hejs_^ru o^i^iqimst, it shoul^ngl be 
for_nier£_ power, pelf and greedy dominion. Kautilya 


[XII, i] mentions three classes of conquerors in the order of merit 
(i) Dhanm-vijayi Thus 
Asoka follows tEis ideal by declaring that ‘the^est^j)f^Il_ 
conquests is Dharma-vijam' [R. E. XIII). 

Ofthet Features of Royalty: Bodyguai'd of armed women. 
We shall now turn to the other habits and paraphernalia of the 
king, as these were witnessed by the Greek ambassador, Megasthenes. 

Greek Evidence. Stra^ s^am$j_^ ^he car e of the king’s per- 
son is entrusted to women. . . When he goes to KunCirin)aT~Eind 
of Bacchic processwnTsurrounded by women who form a circle. , . 
Some of the women are in chariots, some on horseback, some on ele- 
phants, fully armed as in war [XV. I, 55). 

Evidence 0! Kautilya. ’^e .Gre^k evidenc e is confiineO y 
Kautilya JI, 21]. He states that the king on rising from bed shall 
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be received first by troops of women armed with bows [strlganairdha- 
nvibhiJi), who must have formed his immediate body-guard, and that 
female-slaves should bathe and massage the king, make his bed, wash 
his clothes, and adorn him with garlands [SnuT>alcasamvalia-hastaralca- 
rajaka-malalcarakarma dasyah kiiryulfi..]. Theming, accoij ing to Kau^:! : 

had a regular staff of public women (ganilca) in his household 
in three grades of service for his personal attendance. Of these, the 
lowest grade of r/nnikas was employed to hold the royal umbrella 
over him and the golden pitcher (chhatra-bhri^igaray, the next grade 
carried the fan and attended on him seated in the royal pavilion 
{vyajana-sibikn) •, and the superior grade served him seated on the 
throne or in the chariot {’pithilm-ratheshu). The aging ones would 
be transferred to work in the royal store-house {koshi-ha-gai'a) or in 
the royal kitchen (maha^iase) [II. 27]. A ganilcu could also obtain 
her liberty to lead a different life by payment of a ransom [niMraya) 
of 24,000 payas (lb). Girls above eight were employed to act and 
sing before the king (ashtavarsliat pmbhriti rgj'blah ku^ilava-karma 
kimjat.) [Ih]. We may note in this connection the statement of 
Megasthenes [Frag. XXVII] that “the women who take care of the 
King’s person are bought from their parents.” 

It is interesting to note that there is a representation of a 
procession in a Bharhut Sculpture (c. 2nd century B. C.) of the 
figure of a woman riding a horse fully caparisoned and carrying " a 
standard, the garudadhvaja [A. guide to Sculptures in the Indian 
Museum^ I. 24). 

■J ' — Hunting. According to the Greek writers, the king leaves 
■the palace and goes about among the public on three occasions. “One 
is for the purpose of hearing cases which occupy him throughout 
the day,” as we have already seen. The second occasion is when 
he goes to hunt, surrounded by his women-hunters, as already stated. 
"A rope is stretched to mark the road, and it is death for any one to 
go past it among the women. Drummers and bell-ringers lead the way. 
In his hunting enclosures, the king shoots with a bow from an 
elevated place, two or three armed women standing beside him. When 
hunling in a place not enclosed, he shoots from an elephant.” 

It may be noted that Kaufilya (II. 2) provides for a reserved 
forest for purposes of the king’s vihara or sport. Asoka in his Rock 
Edict VIII speaks of the king’s viJiUrayalrm. According to Kaufilya, 
this reserved forest was to be protected by a ditch {kMtaguptam), 
to have only one entrance, and to be stocked with tigers, beasts of 
prey, and bisons {kalahha) with their daws and teeth cut off, so that 
the king could have his sport without any risk to his life, Kaufllya 
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further provides that the king should go out a huiiting into such forests 
as are previously cleared of all sources of danger, robbers, tigers and 
the like, by his foresters (luMhaka), with the hounds of the king’s 
kennels. Under these conditions, the king was to learn the difficult 
art of shooting at a moving mark, such as running deer (cJialidukhha) 
[I. 21],. The Muilrdrukdhasa tells of a park {iidyntia) where the 
Nanda king used to shoot at moving objects. 

It may be noted that Hunting was a standing pastime of kings, 
Kautilya (VIII. 3) fully discusses the virtues of hunting for the king, 
While Pisuna condemns it as a vyasana, or indulgence, chiefly for 
its physical dangers from robbers, enemies, wild animals, forest fires, 
accidents, hunger, thirst, and even its chance of mistake about direction 
and destination, Kautilya approves of it as a Vydyama or healthy 
physical exercise, destroying the excess of phlegm, bile, fat and per- 
spiration, and improving one’s marksmanship and knowledge of the 
tempers of wild beasts. 

Megasthenes (Fragni. XII), along with Aelian and Strabo, 
speaks of hunting lions with dogs. Kaulilya also refers to hunters 
going about the forests with their packs of hounds (^vagav.bf^aJ.i) and 
also to the hunting of tigers with dogs (IV. 3). In I, 14, Kaufilya 
refers to keepers of dogs fed by the milk of their cows (Svagay^mam 
dlmiuh). 

It was, however, left to Chandragupta’s grandson, Asoka, to 
abolish Mrifjayii or hunting and other such sports of pleasure 
(Abhiramam) by royal decree [R. E. VIII.] It may be noted that, 
according to ilahavathna [V. 154], Asoka’s own brother, Tissa, had 
indulged in hunting as his Uparaja, so that hunting was perpaitted by 
, him as a royal pastime down to at least 266 B.C,, when Tissa left the 
world and became a monk, 

Saces. Next to Hunting were the Races in which the kings 
indulged in those days. In Chandragupta’s time, there was a special 
trotter breed of oxen “which equalled horses in speed”. A carriage 
was harnessed to a mixed team of two such oxen with a horse between. 
The course was about a mile and three quarters in length, and the 
king and his nobles belted keenly in gold and silver on the result, 
V Kautilya also knows of oxen which equalled horses in speed {Ballvar- 
ddndTii msyadvabhadragativuMnam.) [II. 29]. 

^ Animal Fights, Among other pastimes of the king, Aelian men- 

tions the prevalence of even gladiatorial contests, But more usual were 
contests arranged between “brute animals that ate horned and butt 
^ each other, such as wild bulls, tame rams and rhinos. There were 
also arranged fights between elephant tuskers,” The Digha^Nikaya 
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calls such sport as Samaja which it condemns and describes as fights 
arranged between animals such as “elephants, horses, buffaloes, bulls, 
goats, and rams,” and even between “birds like cocks and quails.” 

Koya! Precessions. The third occasion on which the king 
came before the public was the occasion of a religious festival or the 
performance of a religious sacrifice. As Strabo states [XV. i. 69] : 
“ In the processions at their festivals, many elephants adorned with 
gold and silver are in the tiain, as w'ell as four-horsed chariots and 
yokes of oxen, Then comes a great host of attendants in their 
holiday attire, with vessels of gold, such as large basins and goblets 
six feet in breadth, tables, chairs of state, drinking-cups and lavers 
all made of Indian copper, and set many of them with precious 
stones— emeralds, beryls, and Indian garnets— garments embroidered 
and interwoven with gold, wild beasts -such as buffaloes, leopards, 
tame lions — and multitude of birds of variegated plumage and fine 
song.” Kleitarchps mentions “four-wheeled carriages carrying trees 
of the large-leaved sort, from which were suspended in cages 
different kinds of tame birds, among which he speaks of the orion 
as that which had the swestest note, and of another called the 
kafmis, which was the most beautiful in appearance and had the 
most variegated plumage.” 

Courtly Pomp. Curtius also gives the following account of 
the magnificence of the Indian court under Chanclragupta Maurya : 
“When the king condescends to show himself in public, his attend- 
ants carry in their hands silver censors and perfume with incense all 
the road by which it is his pleasure to be conveyed. He lolls in a 
golden palanquin, garnished with pearls which dangle all around it, 
and he is robed in fine muslin embroidered with purple and gold. 
Behind his palanquin follow men-at-arms and his body guards, of 
whom some carry boughs of trees on which birds arc perched, trained 
to interrupt business with their cries.” 

Washing of Hair. According to Strabo, a great occasion at the 
court was the ceremonial washing of his hair by the king on his 
birthday, when people sent him “great presents, each person seeking 
to outrival his neighbour in displaying his wealth [XV. I, 69].” A 
form of presents favoured by the king was the “present of animals> 
even wild ones, like deer, antelopes, or rhinos, also birds like cranes, 
geese, ducks and pigeons. The Indians bring to their king tigers 
made tame, domesticated panthers, oxen fleet of foot, or the yaks, 
pigeons of yellow plumage, hunting hounds and apes” [Aelian. p, 144, 
McCriodle’s Ancimt India], 
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Elepfiact Giiard. We tire also told that the king had a guard 
of twenty four elephants, and when he went out to administer 
justice, the first elephant was trained to do him obeisance. As the 
king passed, the elephant gave him a sort of a military salute on a hint 
from the diivcr and a stroke of his goad [Megasthenes, Fmg. 25]. 

Journeys. As regards the king’s journeys, “he rides on horse- 
back when making short journeys, but when bound on a distant 
expedition, he rides in a chariot mounted on elephants, and, huge as 
these animals are, their bodies arc covered completely over with 
trappings of gold” [lb.]. 

We are also told that while on such tours the king has his food 
prepared by women [Strabo, VIII. 9]. 

According to Kautilya [I. 21], the king mounted a horse, a 
chariot, or an elephant in full military attire when he goes out to 
inspect his army to be paraded before him in its full military 
equipment. 

In his progresses, whether excursions or incursions {ninjU-ijn 
(ibhii/ane cJia), the road will be lined on both sides {uhliayatali) by 
police bearing laililfi (DatjLiiihhili) who will clear it of all armed persons 
{wpasta^astrahasta), ascetics, and cripples. The king must not 
enter a crowd {Na intruaUasamhadliamavagaheta [ 7 ;.]. 

KauUlya speaks of the king’s journeys to witness festive 
processions {yatra), popular gatherings (samUja), seasonal celebrations 
{vtsava ‘such as Vasantotsava’) and picnic parlies at parks (pravahamffi, 
udyana-hhojanadi), provided they are policed by companies of soldiers 
(dadavargiJea) [/6.]. 

Measures of Safety. Kaufilya is prone to provide for the 
king’s persona! safely on occasions of his journeys in all possible 
manner. The king must not mount a chariot or a horse or an elephant 
{ijmavalianam) unless it is certified to be reliable by his trusted 
officers concerned. He shall also board a ship [namm) only wffien it 
is piloted by a trustworthy sailor and is also attached to a second boat. 
He must net, however, sail in any ship which is not found to be 
seaworthy from the damage done to it by winds {vulav&gamdam) [ 76 .]. 

Palace. We shall now describe the splendours of the royal 
palace at the imperial capital at Pataliputra. According loAelian, 
“neither Memnonian Suga with all its costly splendour, nor Ekbalana 
with all its magnificence” can vie with it, 

“The palace is adorned with gilded pillars clasped round with 
a vine embossed in gold, while silver images of those birds which 
most charm the eye diversify the workmanship.” 
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The palace stood in an extensive park. It was full of “tame 
peacocks and pheasants, shady groves and trees set in clumps with 
branches woven together by some special cunning of horticulture, 
trees that are always green, that never grow old and never shed their 
leaves. Some of them are native, and some are brought from other 
lands with great care, and these adorn the palace and give it glory. 
Birds are there, free and unconlincd. They come of their own accord 
and have their nests and roosting places in the branches, birds of 
various kinds. But parrots arc specially kept there, and these flock 
in bevies about the king. In this royal pleasance, there are lovely 
tanks made by hand of men, in which they kept fish of enormous 
size, but quite tame. No one has permission to fish for these except 
the king’s sons while yet in their boyhood. These youngsters amuse 
themselves without the least risk of being drowned, while fishing in 
the unruffled sheet of water and learning how to sail their boats.” 

Its Apartments. While the exterior and the grounds of the 
palace are thus described by the Greek writers, more light is thrown 
on its interior and its design by Kautilya [I. 20-21]. The palace 
was to be protected by an outer wall and a moat {saprukUra^'parikhU), 
In its rear were the women’s apartments with stores of medicine 
useful in midwifery. Outside these apartments were residences of 
the princes and princesses. In front of these came the toilet cham- 
ber (Alariikrtrabh'Bmi), the Council-house {ManlrabhUmi), the Hall of 
Audience {U pasiMnu), and, lastly, the administrative offices of the 
heir-apparent {Kumara) and of the Heads of Departments (Adhyak- 
shastJwnaiii). In the intervening places between these apartments, 
the troops in charge of the harem {cintarvaiMika-sainymn) shall be 
stationed. A special household guard (Abhyagarika) comprising 80 
men and 50 women (or old men of 80 and women of 50) was to look 
after the morals of the harem [!&.]. 

The king had his own suite of rooms, On rising from bed the 
king was to be received by his Amazonian bodyguard, women archers 
(sfrigaTiairdhanvibUJi). In the second apartment, he will be received 
by his personal servants to give him. coat and head-dress, and other 
aged attendants and attendant eunuchs. In the third apartment was 
stationed a sham bodyguard of dwarfs, hunchbacks and MrUtas, or 
mountaineers, of foreign origin, Mlechchkas, The outermost of the 
king’s apartments which donjraunicated with the exterior was to be in 
charge of an armed retinue {prasapii 7 iibhiJi)i door-keepers (dauvarikaik)) 
as well as the king’s ministers and kinsmen. 

Menial Staff. Thus the king’s menial staff comprised (l) 
Ra^ohv.ka (2) UshifsM (3) Kalpaka (4) PrasUdhaka (5) SnUpaka (6) 
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Sann-nhaka (j) Ilia) aka (8) RajaJca (9) Malahata and (10) Maha- 
nasika. As to (6) Strabo says that the king’s “favouiite 

mode of cxctcising the body is by friction in vaiious ways, but 
especially by passing smooth ebony rollers over the suifacc of the 
body” [XV. i.41]. 

To these menials arc also added [I. 12] Suda and halika, cooks 
for preparing vaiictics of food and beverage, TJ iaka-paricjiai aka iot 
supplying water, while the king also had personal attendants of various 
types such as (i) Ktibja (hunchback) (2) Vamana (dwarf) (3) Kirata 
(of small body, alpafanv) (4) Muka (dumb) (5) Badhim (deaf) (6) 
Ja 4 a, (idiot) (7) Avdha (blind). Even deformities were utilized in 
the service of the king ! 

There were also several other servants in charge of the king’s 
bodily requisites such as Umbrella (ckhnira). Goblet (Uirinffaia), Fan 
{vijajana), Shoes (pSduka), Seat (amna), Carriage (yana) and Horse 
{vatiann). Some of these were women, as already sho^n. 

Lastly, the king had a special staff to cater for his amusements, 
as indicated in the scries Naia-Narfakn-OOyana-Vadaka-Yiigjii'anch 
KaHilava [I. 12]. 

According to Kaufilya [I. 21], the personal attendants of the king 
[Asa^ina staff] should be natives and not foreigners and should be 
recruited from approved families who are related to the king by 
hereditary service and known for their loyalty and accomplishments. 
They should also be proof against fear and incapable of being coerced 
into disloyally [I. 10]. 

Elaborate Provisions for ibe King’s Safely. The design of the 
palace is determined by suspicion and precaution for the king’s safely. 
Its structure includes any number of mazes, secret and siibterratxean 
passages, hollow pillars, hidden staircases, collapsible floors. There 
is also diverse provision against fire, poisonous animals and poisons. 
There are introduced trees which are avoided by snakes. There are 
parrots because they cry at the sight of a serpent and give the alarm 
signal. There were other birds also which were difl'erently affected by 
the sight of poison [L 20]. 

Precaution against Poisoning* The kitchen is carefully 
guarded and is constructed in a secret place. The food for the king 
is tested by a multitude of tasters. Examination is made of any traces 
of poison found in the viands and in the demeanour of the tasters. 
Medicaments for the king must pass similar tests. Servants in 
charge of the king’s dresses and toilets must appear bathed, and 
in washed clothing, to receive the toilet requisites, duly sealed, from 
the bodyguard in charge of same before applying them on the 
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king ■ Articles of ornament and apparel are inspected by the king’s 
maid servants. Cosmetics etc. are first tried on those who apply 
them. Those who perform physical feats before the king must use 
appliances which cannot do any harm from fire, poison or any 
weapon. Musicians will perform before the king on instruments 
kept in the palace and thus free from any taint of poison. Similarly, 
even the equipment for horses, chariots and elephants to be used 
by the king is to be supplied from the palace The king should have 
always in attendance physicians and experts in th e science o f poisons 
{ Jaiigalivids) [I. 21]. 

Treatment of Princes. In connection with the king’s personal 
safety about which the Arthtmuslra is so particular, it deals with the 
problem of the grown-up sons of the king, a "problem of polygamous 
sovereignty,” as F, W. Thomas pithily puts it. It is plainly recog- 
nized that ^princes like crabs devour their parents’ {birkainsadhar'incityo 
hi jannkahhakshah rnjapnfmli) [I. 16.] The question is, should 
they live with the king or at a distance ? If the latter, should they 
be in a detention camp {ekasthanavnrodhah), or in a frontier fort 
{anta])a^a(lurg(i), or in the fort of a foreign king (.^amaniadtirge)} But 
the last measure w'ill make the foreign king milk him through the calf 
of his son so a.s to exploit the situation against him {vulmu’va hi 
dhenuih pitaramasya sUmanio du-hyat). The last alternative is to 
place these princes in rustic seclusion with their maternal relations. 
In any case, they are to be kept under surveillance with spies set on 
them, to betray them, if necessary. Where a king has many sons, he 
may send some of them away to frontier or foreign States {pnityantavi 
anymishayaiii va preshayct), where there is not, nor is to be, an heir- 
apparent (so that they may have a chance of being adopted and 
chosen for the throne). The wmrthy son is to be made Commander- 
in-chief or the Crown-Prince. 

Succession. The eldest son is to be preferred for the throne 
as a general rule {aidvanjani jyasthahhagi). But Kauplya is emphatic 
that even the only son of the king should not be placed on the 
throne if he is devoid of education, discipline, and character 
( mi chaihainilrarnavimtaih rujye sthupayol ), It is also stated 
that the king is justified in deporting the wicked son among his many 
sons. It is also pointed out that normally the father is the well-wisher 
of his sons. To solve the problem of succession among many sons, 
ICautilya contemplates the device of a joint-family sovereignly, on 
the ground that such a collective sovereignty will , be of invincible 
strength, while free from the evils caused by the defects of a single 
sovereign. Such a sovereignty will be permanent {Kulaeya vu bhavecl 
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rujyam kulasaiinjlio hi durjayaJi] Ara javyasanahadhah dasvadaiasati 
Icshitim || ) 

Some scholars take the sovereignty of the Nandas as a joint 
sovereignty held by their family. According to Chanakya-kalhu 
(ed. N. Law, v. 7), Mahapadma was succeeded by his sons who ruled 
conjointly, and one of them was selected by lot annually to act as 
king, while the sovereign authority was vested in all. 

It may be noted that Kaufilya who, according to tradition, 
forced upon the throne of Magadha a king of his choice, believed 
more in merit than in hereditary right as the title to kingship. He 
has, however, no faith in mere usurpers as such [VIII. 2J, Some 
believe in a new king as being more acceptable for his readiness to 
please the people by means of ‘favours, concessions and gifts and 
honours’ (Navastu Rtija sva-dhaimannyraha-^arihara-dana-mana- 
kamabhih prakpHrafijanopakaiaii^charali id], but Kautilya thinks 
it is not so, because ultimately a new king’s rule will be a rule of 
might, since he will feel that he has conquered the country by his own 
might {Ealavarjilaiti mnmedaiii rdjya^h Hi). Even where a king dies 
without leaving a competent heir to succeed him, Kautilya would 
prefer him to be placed on the throne and announced as king before 
the public, with the co-operation of the other princes and chiefs 
{Mukhya Mdif.ramvkhya). ‘ Or the minister having gradually placed 
the burden of administration on the shoulders of the heir-apparent 
may announce finally to the public the death of the king.’ Ordinarily, 
“ that son of the king who is possessed of self-control shonld succeed 
him on the throne. Failing such a qualified prince, the Chief 
Minister will place on the throne even the unworthy prince {Kumdm), 
or princess, or even the pregnant queen {Dm), and, calling a meeting 
of the ministers and magnates (MahUjmtran fiwinipatya), sheuld say : 

‘ the kingdom is your trust (nikshepa) : think of their father and of 
your own power and pedigree : this successor of the king is a mere 
symbol of sovereignty {Dhmjnmniroyam) : you arc the real sovereign.’ 
Thus saying, he will anoint to sovereignty the prince or the princess or 
the pregnant queen {Ta/heli A melt yah Kmaarav'i Baja-kanydm garbhi~ 
pifh Devifit va adhikurvita . abhishiflchel). He will then undertake the 
education of the prince as king {Yinayakarmaiti cha Kumdra$ya 
prayateia). If it is the princess on the throne, then her son, born of 
the father of the same caste {mmanajali)^ will ultimately succeed her. 
The minister must make ample provision for the paraphernalia due 
to royalty in respect of conveyances, chariots, horses, elephants, {ydna- 
pdhfina ), jewellery {ubliaram), robes, harem, residence and its "SEHngs 
{m^t,>tei-Binp 6 im(t>~pativapUnf^ [V. 6]. Thus Kautilya contemplates a 
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Regency administration to meet such an emergency, and prevent a 
possible revolution following the advent of a new hing supplanting the 
dynasty of hereditary kings. 

Capital at Pataliputra. According to Megasthcncs who lived 
at the city, Pataliputra was built at the c onfluence of the two rivers, 
Ganges and Son, at nadi-saiigama, as it is called by Kautilya [II. 3]. 
In shape~IFwas an oblong, with a length of 80 siades (— p'/r, miles) 
aPxd a breadth of 15 sfadcs ( = i mile 1270 yards). The city w'as 
protected by a moat which had a depth of 30 cubits (—about 60 feet) 
and a width of 6 plethra (=200 yards). The moat was thus navi- 
gable. It v.'as filled from the waters of the Son. It received the 
sewage of the city. The city w'as further protected by a massive timber 
palisade sunouding it along the moat. The palisade was pierced by 
loopholes through which archers were to shoot. It had also 64 gates 
and 570 towers. (Megasthcncs, Frag. 25 — Strabo, XV. c. 702), 

Rhys Davids [Buddhist India, p. 262] calculates that “'ihe 
number of towe~s allows one to every 75 yards, so that archers, in the 
towers, could cover the space intervening between any two. The 
number of gates would allow one to each 660 yards, which is quite 
a probable and convenient distance. The extent of the fortifications 
is, indeed, prodigious. . . But the native records confirm the impres- 
sion that then, as now, an Indian town tended to cover a vast c.xtcnt. 
And we may accept the estimate made by Megasthcncs of the size of 
the city v.'herein he dw'clt.” 

According to Megasthenese wood was the material mainly used 
in the construction of Pataliputra, because it was a city built on the 
hanks of rivers and had to be protected against floods by wood [l. 6]. 
It may be noted that excavations at the site of Pataliputra have 
brought to light portions of wooden palisade at depth of ten to 
fifteen feet below the surface. These must have formed portions of 
the ancient wooden wall of the Maurya city. 

The construction of the city corre.sponds closely to wlmt Kautilya 
prescribes on the subject. Kautilya builds up the capital as a fort 
(durga) to protect the country {janaTpaddrahshnslMnam). In that 
view, it should be on a river or a hill. Or it may be built at the 
centre of the Idngdom {Jampadamadhyd) in a suitable locality ap- 
proved by engineers (VasUcka-pi-a/tasfe VastuvidydblvjUanirdisUe dedr) 
at the confluence of rivers (nadisaiigaine), or on a lake Qwadd), or 
tank [taiala] for unfailing suppir of water. It should be surrounded 
by a canal (pm ^ahsshinodaka 'in) and accessible by both land and water 
routes. It should be further protected by a ring of three moats 
(parikM) with an interval of one 4 av.da> (=6 ft.) between each. The 
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three moats are to be of the width of 14, 12 aud to dandas (=84', 72' 
and 60') each, and with sides made of stone or brick. The depth is to 
be one-fourth or half of width (so as to lend itself to boating). The 
moats should be running streams connected with natural sources of 
water, with livers, into which they can flow, and bearing lotuses and 
crocodiles {ioyuniikih dganiutoyapuiiia va saparivuhuh ixidmagra- 
havalih). 

At a distance of 4 daiidns from the innermost ditch was to be 
constructed a rampart (vapm) of pressed mud, 6 danclas in height 
and 12 in width, solidified by the tramp of elephants and cattle, and 
further consolidated by the planting on it of thorny bushes and pois- 
onous creepers. The rampart was to be surrounded by parapets 
{'prakara) of bricks and square towers {aUrdaka), Between each tow'er 
was to be a cloister (pi'atoli). Between the tower and the cloister was 
to be a stand (^indrakoaa) to accommodate three archers {Iridkianushhu- 
dhishpuinnm). There were secret passages between the parapets and 
ramparts {deuaputha and cliarya and chlianmpntlm). These were also 
provided with openings (dvura) and gates (gopuram). On the rampart 
were to be constructed at intervals hollows {kulyn) for the storage of 
weapons of all kinds, such as spades (Jcuddala) of stone, axes (kupiari)^ 
arrows {kaiida), goads for elephants (kalpanU), clubs {musfitphi), 
bayonets (mudgam), missiles {danda), discus (chakra)) machines 
(yantra), weapons fitted with spikes of iron (ialaghii), weapons of 
steel (harmarikuh)) tridents (Mia), bamboos fitted with iron points, 
explosives (agnisan'iyogah) and the like. 

The city should be provided with 12 gates out of v/hich roads 
will lead to different stations in the country and to forests. 

In its Strongest part (pravire vastmii) is to be built the royal 
residence (rajaniveia) covering a ninth of its area (navabhaga). 

Adjoining the palace are to be the buildings for the king’s 
preceptor, priest, sacrificial ceremonies (ijya) and reservoir of water 
(toyastkanam), as also the residences of the Ministers. 

Adjoining these will be the royal kitchen, the Assemhy Hall 
(IlasiUcilB haatiprishthakaram sabhagriham) and the store house. 

Outside the palace (tatali parafki rajabhavaned vahi(i, will be the 
dwellings of dealers in perfumes, garlands, grains, and drinks, dwellings 
of principal artisans, and of Kshatriyas. 

Next will come the Treasury building, Accounts office, and the 
shops of goldsmiths and silversmiths {Karmanislmdynh svamarajala- 
liilpmthanUm). 

Then will come the shops of workers in other metals (Kiipya- 
gt'iharh avat 7 }arajatelarasthanam) and the arsenal. 
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These will be followed by the offices of the Muoicipal Corpora- 
tion (Mf/r/ara-yyMi-’aAa/ the Controller of Grain Market [Dhunya- 
vyamhariLa), the Superintendent of Mines and the Commander of 
the Army. 

Next will follow the hotels and restaurants supplying cooked 
foods, meats, and wines, and dwellings of prostitutes, and actors iitila- 
vachdru, 7ialah), as well as of the VaiSyas. 

Next will be the stables for asses, camels, the workshop, and the 
garages for vehicles and conveyances. 

After these will come the quarters of different craftsmen, workers 
in wood, cotton, hemp, leather and of the Madras. 

These will be followed by shops of medical stores (J>Juiitihajya~ 
gTiham). 

Ne.xt will come the granary and the cattle shed and stable for 
horses. 

After these will be located the temples of the royal dynastic 
deities and of the gods worshipped by the citizens at large : then the 
shops of the blacksmiths, and jewellers and then the dwellings of the 
Brahmanas. 

In the available space of the city will be located the craft guilds 
and companies of foreign merchants {yravaliaii-iha-nikaynli j7rcwa- 
videdagnta vcoiijalj, Icshaik samUhclii). 

Within the city will also be located the temples of Durgg 
(Aparujita), Vishnu {Apratihata), Subrahmanya (Jayania)^ Indra 
{V aijayania), ^iva, Vai^ravapa, Asvins, Lakshmi and Madira. 

Heretics like Knprdikas and Chandalas will live beyond the 
cremation grounds. 

The store house of the capital must contain sufficient quantities 
of the necessaries of life to last for many years (against a prolonged 
siege of the city), necessary articles of food, medicines, and defence. 

No quarters are to be given to the Bnhinkas, such as acrobats, 
actors, and dancers, who are dangerous to the well-being of both 
urban and rural people. 

Patallpuira in Imltan Literature: Buddhist Texts. Patali* 
putra has figured for a long time in Indian literature both before 
and after Chandragupta. Hs foundation is traced in the Pali tests 
t o the famous emperor of Magadha, Aiata^at ru. c. 551-519 B. C. 
who selected for the city a convenient site on the Ganges and had 
it constructed under the supervision of his chief ministers named 
Sunidha and Vassakara. The Buddha visited the city on the 
occasion of it.s foundation and made the following prophecy about 
its future greatness : ‘‘And among famous places of residence and 
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haunts of busy men, this will become the chief, the city of Pafaliputra, 
a centre for interchange of all kinds of ware ” [Malm- 
linnibbana SvUavta, p. 18, tr. SEE.] The same prophecy is repeated 
in the Mahavagga, VI. 28, 8 : “(At the right place), Ananda, the 
Magadha ministers, Sunidha and Vassaknra, build this town at 
Pataligrama in order to repel the Vajjis, As far, Ananda, as Aryan 
people dwell, as far as merchants travel, this will become the chief 
town, the city of Fafaliputta. 

Pataiijali. Patanjali (c. 2nd century B. C.) describes Piitali- 
putra as ‘anusovam Filtalipntnirfi' in his Maliahhasliya [ 11 , i, 2] 
which means that Patanjali knew Pataliputra as situated on the 
banks of the ^ona. The lofty buildings and the parapets for which 
the city was known impressed Patanjali so much that he refers to 
them as grammatical examples. Thus in IV, 3.2 he says : Patali- 
'pulrakul.i prancidul,!, ral-aliputmkah priiMruJi- Hi.” 

Mudi'u-llaksliasa, In the later drama of Mvdra-Baksham, 
there is an interesting description of Paialiputra. It indicates that 
Pataliputra was situated at the confluence of the two rivers, Ganga 
and ^opa. In the drama, Chandragupta after taking possession of 
the Nanda ki ng’s palac e called Siiggnga-prasgd a sees from the palace 
the beauty of the river Ganga being led fast, as a declining stream, 
after the rains, by the season of autumn towards her lord, the sea 
[III, 9]. This shows that the city was directly on the river Ganges, 
At the same rime, the drama tells us that Adalavaketu had to cross 
the river .^opa to be able to reach Pataliputra. He says ; “My 
elephants in their hundreds will drink up the waters of the river 
Sona in their march towards the city” [IV, 16]. 

It is also slated in the drama that the city was surrounded by a 
rampart (prUkam) on which archers (iSarasandharah) could be posted 
in its defence. The city is also described to be of many gates at which 
were stationed elephants strong enough to break through the array of 
the enemy’s elephants [II, 13]. We are further told that one of the 
gates was fitted with a mechanical gate {Yanira-iorana) which could 
be let down by manipulating an iron bolt {lokaJalakam) [II, 15]. 

It may be noted that the Greeks use the terra Erannobaos which 
co|'responds to S au-skrJt Biranya-vaha, a nam e of the~^^a river 
(Bsna’s Harsha-charita, p, 19, ed. Parab). 

Fa'«hiem. We may further note that the Chinese traveller 
Fa-hicn who travelled in India between the years 3 19-414 A.D. saw 
the Mautyan palace in a good condition and describes it as follows : 
"The king’s (Asoka’s) palace in the city, with its various hall-s, all 
bpilt by spirits who piled up stones^ Constructed walls and gates, 
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carved designs, engraved and inlaid, after no human fashion, is still 
in existence.” 

Royal Decrees. The king had to perform his administrative 
work by means of his decrees which Kautilya calls &ld&a 7 ias [II, lo]. 
The king was to appoint a qualified writer called who will 

listen to the king’s order, and comprehending it fully, will reduce it to 
writing. The king’s writs are issued to his Viceroys [I^unrait) or to 
other officials. Therefore, the writer must be one of high qualifica- 
tions such as those of an Amalya or Minister, with a knowledge of 
different customs, good hand-writing, quick at composition, and able 
to decipher writing. 

The qualities of a good composition {Jc.hha-mmp(it) consist of a 
logical arrangement of matter {arthnlrmna), relevancy (m'mbnndlui), 
fulness of expression (pnrijnlriiuta), agreeable expression {madhuryaiii), 
dignity of language (ctndaryam) and cleatness of expression 
{sixtshiaivrt'ik). 

Dr. F. W. Thomas suggests [Cambridge History of hid ia I. 488] 
that these Lekhakas belonged to the olEce of the Minister of Corres- 
pondence called Pradnsta in charge of the issue of the king’s snsanas. 

The royal writs may be those of notice (2ir(ijnrq)cina)f command 
(u jna), gift (paiidana), remission {giarllium), authorisation (nisrisUi), 
intelligence (pravfUlika), reply (pmlilckJui), and of general proclama- 
tion {sarvatraga). “ Having studied all the ^astras and having also 
considered the applications of their injunctions, Kautilya has thus 
laid down the procedure for royal ordinances in the interests of 
Narendra ” (which is supposed to be the name of Chandragupta 
according to some tradition). 



CHAPTER V 


MINISTERS : RULES OF SERVICE 

V/'Constituests of the State. The machinery of administration 
has been modelled by ICaiUilya with reference to the seven constituent 
elements of the State in the theory of Hindu polity. These consist 
of (i) the sovereign (svanil) (,2) the ministers (amrilya), (3) the territory 
{juna'pcula), (4) fortifications {durrja), (5) financial strength (/.os'a), 
(6) military strength {danda or the army made up of its four lintbSj 
infantry, cavalry, elephants and chariots) and (7) alliances (miiraiu). 

v,.Temlory. Of these, Kautilya duly emphasises the importance 
of the territorial basis of the State upon which its progress and 
future so much depend. First of all, Kautilya [IX. i] gives utterance 
to his innate sense of patriotism and love of country by staling that 
"of the whole world, the northerrt part of the country which stretches 
from the Himalayas up to the seas (IlimavatsamudrrmianmiuUcMiiam) 
is marked out as the natural sphere of imperialism” {Cliakravarti- 
Icshetram). Here Kaulilya is evidently thinking of the empire 
already established by Chandragupta in northern India by his over- 
throw of Greek rule in the Punjab, of Nanda empire of Magadha, 
and his rule over Surashfra in western India. This country is rich 
in its economic resources and potentialities, in its abundance of all 
varieties of land, cultivated (gnmya), uncultivated forests [caarjya), 
highlands (parva/a), well-watered lands (audahi), dry land (Uaiima), 
stretches of even land (sama), and undulating land {vishama)^ so as 
to give scope to the growth of every kind of agricultural produce, 
both wet crops and dry crops, India to this day remains pre-eminently 
the land of agriculture, with its capacity for economic self-suffi- 
ciency depending upon its variety of climates so as to make India an 
'epitome of the world.’ In another passage [VII. i], Kaujilya 
approves the country of warriors (ayudJnyapraya), agriculturists, and 
craftsmen {ireiiiprdyn), and protected by forts on hill, or river, or by 
forest-fastnesses. Kautilya, as a man of the Frontier Province, was 
impressed by its many hill-forts. He also mentions the following 
essentials of a flourishing country ; (i) Fort (2) Agriculture {Sdv) 
(3) Roads (4) Mines as source of weapons of war (samyrtsjjwpal'a- 
rnnmam yonih) (5) Timber forests supplying materials for construct- 


! 
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ing fortS) carts, and chariots (durgakarmcniuiit. yanurcUhayoilcha) 
( 6 ) Forests of Elephants and ( 7 ) Pastures for cattle including 

Cow, Horse, Ass, and Camel (pointing to the Frontier Province) 
[VII. 14 ], Among other valuable virtues which a country should 
possess (jaunfi 2 ')adasam 2 >al), Kautilya mentions them as follows [VI i] ; 
It should be fortified in all its pans. It should be capable of support- 
ing not merely the indigenous population but also the immigrants 
from foreign countries (fitmud/iiira7iaJt 2>(i^'odJiara7Lasc}ia). It should 
be possessed of means of defence, natural, and artificial, such as 
mountains, foiests, rivers and forts (avaraJeshaJt). It should be econo- 
mically self contained (svujivah). It should have a loyal people who 
would resent foreign invasion (JaUndvasln). It should have weak 
neighbours {ial'ya-zsiXinctnlali durheda-sutnantah). It should have 
abundance of agricultural land, being not too marshy, or rocky, or diy, 
or undulating, or jungly, nor should it be exposed to the depredations 
of wild tribes {ka7}fcika~dre>il). It should be kanio, i.e. ^endowed 
with all works and facilities of public utility and convenience such 
as provision of shade-giving and fruit-growing trees, gardens of 
medicinal plants, rivers, lakes, tanks, and resthouses’ (for which 
Asoka was so famous). It should be further possessed of abundance 
of fertile lands (sUa), mines yielding gold and precious stones 
{kha7urvajradi7naT}.Usuva)'yadyuka7-a1ji) ; vegetable gardens and timber 
forests and also forests of elephants, grazing grounds for cattle 
(gUvyali), lands for settlements (paurit&keya), reserves for hunters and 
forests (guydagocharo luhdhakadirakshUabhmmk) and abundance of 
livestock {‘paiummi). It should be independent of rainfall in its own 
supply of waters from its rivers {adevamuirikalj). It Should be 
possessed of roads of traffic by water and land. It should be rich 
in valuable merchandise and manufactures of various kinds (s«m- 
cliitra-baJiu-panya). Its people should be capable of bearing the 
burden of an adequate army and taxation {daiidakara-sahah). It 
should have an industrious agricultural population {karmaHla-kantluika , 
a body of able administrators. It should have a vast population 
belonging to the lower castes or the aboriginal tribes who may aid in 
the development of its arts and crafts {avamvar7},a-pruyah adhu^na- 
vafv-a-Mtula^). It may be noted that Manu welcomes this kind of 
population in a country to form the artisan classes “whose hand 
was always pure {niiya'di ^uddhalt, karuka-haa(aJ,i) fV. I 29 ]i” Lastly, 
the prosperity and future of a .country ultimately must depend upon 
the quality of its people, its loyalty and character (bhaktaMcM’- 
mamisJiya), No better picture can be given of India than the one 
given here by Kautilva, 
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y; Megastlienes on India as a Counli'y. It is interesting to note 
that Megastlienes has left a description of India and its natural and 
economic resources, which corresponds closely to that of Kautilya. 
He has observed : 'Tndia has many huge mountains which abound 
in fruit trees of every kind and many vast plains of great fertility, 
intersected by a multitude of rivers. The greater part of the soil is 
under iirigation and bears two crops in a year. The country teems 
at the same time with animals of all sorts, beasts of the field and 
fowls of the air, of all different degrees of strength and size. It is 
prolific besides in elephants. The Indians are well skilled in arts. 
They inhale a pure air and drink the very finest water. 

"And while the soil bears on its surface all kinds of fruits 
which are known to cultivation, it has also underground numerous 
veins of all sorts of metals, for it contains much gold and silver, and 
copper and iron in no small quantity which are employed in making 
articles of use and ornaments, as well as the implements and accout- 
rements of war. 


"In addition to cereals, there grow throughout Indigi^uch 
millet which is kept well watered by the profusion of river streams, 
and much pulse of different sorts, and rice also, as well as many 
other plants useful for food. It is accordingly affirmed that famine 
has never visited India, and that there has never been a general 
scarcity in the supply of nourishing food. 

"The fruits, moreover, of spontaneous growth, and the succulent 
roots which grow in marshy places and are of varied sweetness, afford 
abundant sustenance for man. The fact is that almost all the plains 
in the country have a moisture which is alike genial, whether it is 
derived from ihe livers, or from the rains of the summer season, 
which are wont to fall every year at a stated period with surprising 
regularity.” 


^y‘'Ti'ea8ury. The next vital factor of the State is the strength 
of its Treasury (Ico&’asampai) b^jl t upon th e basis of a sound and just 
systeinof taxation {dharmadhigatali), abund^ce of gold and silver, 
preciouT’stones^'and^jold'TSIns^ira^i^wjr'so^ 

eountiry~again5t^aimHeroriong~'gurati&i^^ and 

' -^,/^rmy. As regards the ajmy, li^tilya ^prefers it toj je here- 
ditary {pitriiiaitamaho), well aad_ c ontented, recruite d froni 
toseholders (hhfiiapmlradamli), experienced in many batfks 
i/M^dte5^7'’^ficient in all the artToTwMrcompIeQ^ identified 
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Kau^ilya concludes with the following wise saying : “Even if 
the king is possessed of a small territory (alpadeilopi), if he is possessed 
of the other elements of sovereignty, he vvill make himself invincible 
and will be able to conquer the whole earth This is an 

incentive to the conquests which Kautilya had in view for his protege, 
Cliandragupta. 

^^Powers reserved to the King. It may be noted that of the 
several elements making up the State,___the^klng_vv_as to retain in Ins 
his^uhjpj^e^^^ over two elements vk^ itowf and 

D«^^/jSrj^z^j___thejgo^r__^ purse an^P'thc m ilita fY;. by'vvhich he will 
%_^ibIc_^j(umyai^0TC^i mui ijus or ^A^istcrs,Jn cas£_thejr^ ar^d^sloyjil 
T ^ dii,]pyaliy.-'fef_J ^!iiDis mrs is desc ribe tj^ as an inter^nal 
tn 3 ^ 1 e-'^iich_Ts~iar--^oreLjl^^ to ^ e State iii^any:.,5fits 
trebles fro m an e xternalj^ou^ a mTir ^^desS ^ed a s"^ s^ke J/I/i I- 
hlunjal abhyatUarah kopo bahyakoprd popit/dit ( Antarafnutija- 
hopanohantali kop(il\ Tmniut ko^adciii(la~i!ahiiMaf inanav'uttJiaih hnrvXiit) 
[VIII. 2]. 

/^ mine Cod a. The king also exercised his extraordinary powers 
for ineweEi^ of his people against emergencies like famines 
{diirhhikslia). he is to help the people with a supply of seeds 

and provisions {bhakia), Sec mtdly, he may provide for employment 
of the people by undertaking construction of public works such as 
buildings (durgakanm) or bridges (sdu). Failing this, he is to supply 
the people with food {bluikla-satiivibhagam). OrJij^ijiayr^ove the 
famine^rick^_^^to_^,p^^_co^tryjEb^Jdi^^ being {delam^^i^n'ih 
vu) or he may seek the help_ofa friendly State. Or he may contract 
(kardanaf^is pop^atidh by enugfatin^iits unemployed portion to a 
foreign country ^nirupayotjujananaiii tatkuh desiDilarctprashaytiena 
alpatva-kafanma). Or he may arrange a wholesale emigration of 
his people to another flourishing country ; or take recourse to the 
sea-coast or a country with lakes and tanks as sources of fish, tortoise 
or birds upon which to live. Or he may extend agriculture. Or he 
may employ his people on hunting and fishing [IV, 3]. 

Eatanjali mentions an interesting tradition about the Mauryas 
that tliey, ^in need, tooltstn the manufacture of images of deities, and 
to trading in .iherf as-sf i^tce of profit {Mmryaih Uranymiimdl 
arohah prakalpitah). The images thus fashioned and sold.as articles 
of trade were named differently from the images that were worshipped: 
c.g., iSimha instead of Sim [Patafljali on Panini, V. 3, 92]. 

It may be recalled against these extraordinary measures for 
raising revenue jrhat the Maurya empire had to face a twelve year’s 
famine, as already described. 
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Hierarchy^of^Oilicers^ It will appear from the above concep- 
tion and description of the various needs of a country and the factors 
upon which its economic and political progress depends that there 
should be devised an elaborate system of administration, and a complex 
machinery to cope with the problems of goveinmcnt. Kau Ulya has 
[L 7] : " Adrninistration cannot be the work of one man, 
ji^^t as one wheel cannot drive a car” {Snluujasadkijam rctjaivcwi cliak- 
ramclam iia ?;ar?l 77 ?)T'''‘’''^Hmcfore^the^kingjniist^«i£^ on the aclmnisj- 

jurisdktion^^cti^g^d d^ci^jgg up to the village.,,, 

V We have already referred 

to the many Viceroys and Governors whom the Maurjan emperor 
placed in charge of the dilTcient provinces and local governments 
among which the burden of Imperial Administration from headquarters 
was conveniently distributed. But it is to be noted that each such 
Viceroyalty or Governorship was functioning like a State by itself after 
the pattern and standard laid down for it in the time-honoured science 
and theory of Hindu polity. Every State in the Hindu scheme of 
polity thus adopted a prescribed sy'stem of government and corres- 
ponded to the type and structure of administrative machinery laid 
down as the standard. 

The normal administrative machinery prescribed for the govern- 
ment of a State was made up of the following 

as^the sovereign’s representatives, (3) tlreJiHnisjcrs^J^]4].m__Hj. 
Departments,^ (5) tEcluEoriRm^Civil^Scrvicej^and (6)^ Ofhccis^ij)^ 
ch^'le of rmal administration, of thc__vinagcs^ In addition to these, 
thcre^vas, of course', "the Eranch of administration dealing with the 
Military in all its Departments. The administrative system of Cliand- 
lagupta will, therefore, be described with reference to the aforesaid 
elements in the order in which they are mentioned. 

^yConnsellers (Mantns), The policy and plan of administra- 
*tion count more than its details. The first duty that awaits the king 
as he arises from sleep is, as we have seen, his contemplation of the 
policy which must inform his government {mmtram adhymUa). As 
Kaufilya points out [r. 15], all administrative work is preceded by the 
determination of policy (manfrapUtvah mrmramblmh)> At the same 
time, it is recognized that the policy must be hatched in secret, while 
it cannot be determined by the king himself. Thus the question 
is, HoW many should the king take into confidence and consult as his 
counsellors or advisers ? Therefore, Bharadvaja thought that secrecy 
of policy would be impossible except with One counsellor, Yi 43 laksha 
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answers him by saying that it might be manlragupli but not 
mantrnsiddhi. Success of policy is more important than its secrecy. 
“Therefore,” says he, ^'the king should take counsel with a number 
of wise men.” According to the School of Pava^ara, however, this is 
only manirajitana but not manlrasaifirakshav am, that is, ‘ Knowing 
Policy, but not keeping its secrecy.’ They rather advise consulting 
a Minister on a hypothetical case. According to Piiiuna, such a 
Minister wull not take the matter seriously but will give his advice half- 
heartedly. Advice is responsible only' on business that is pending. 
By this is secured both good counsel (mantmbuddhi) as v/cll as its 
secrecy (gnjUi). Kautilya objects to this method as being uncertain 
(anamslha). He recommends the appointment of permanent Advisors 
of the king, ciiher three ot four in number. He docs not recommend 
two for fear of their combination against the king. It should of course 
be open to the king to take counsel with only one or two of them 
according to need {dcdukula-l-aryava^mn). 

Objectives of Manlra or Policy. Mantra is described to be 
imnchdiiga. The policy of government is bound up with the conside- 
ration of the following five subjects. The first will be Ways and 
Means of ensuring the defence of the country and proper foreign 
relations {l-amammfira'tnbhopdyali). The second is the resources of 
the State in men and material {•punishadraiujasainiml). The third is 
the determination of time and place for action {dedahulaviblmjalh). 
The fourth subject is provision against unforeseen calamities {viniprUa- 
pratlharah). The fifth is successful prosecution of administrative 
measures {karyasiddhili). 


Council of Ministers ( M antn pan'.^h ad ). Besides this small body 
of Co imscllors or Ad ^ sers {Manlrin gjt), the king must have a regular 
Council of Ministers {Mavlnparishad). The Manavas fix its number 
at 12, the Barhaspatyas at i6, the Ausanasas at 20 but, a^ordin|jo 
KautjlyajUshould be as required. Kautilya is evidently for a large 
ClouncihTHecitcrwrS'^^ Couiiicir^ 1000 Rishis. 

Though of only two eyes, He is £nown as one of thousand eyes, for 
these Rishis are his eyes, {iasmad imarh, dvyaJishaiii sahasrdMmrnahuJii) 
[I.15]. Ka^ilya mentions as one of the strong points of kingship 
the strength ofhir^ounHro 7 ~Paris^ad! ItT” h&’opimQnT'anuiQ^^ 

source of his power 

[VI. I], We may note that much earlier than the time of Chandra- 
gupta, Paijini, wto did nJt live later than 500 B. C., refers to the 
ParisUi as an accompaniment of kingship. 

the members of a Parlshad should be called Parishadyas, while the 
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king whose position was strengthened by his Parishad was called 

'”^'?^'^^ocedure of Business in Council. The procedure of the 
Idng’s business in the Council is also indicated by Kautilya. As 
has been already stated, the kuig had to transact some classes of 
administrative business with his whole Council of Ministers in 
atierdance. For instance, the king was not to give interviews to the 
ambassadors from foreign kings without being attended by his Council 
of Ministers. Generally, he was to transact all administrative 
business along with the Ministers in attendance [Aminncmsalia kuryuv-i 
pasycta). In the case of Alinistcrs W'ho were not present, he sought 
their advice by despatch of letters {onasannaissaha pairascunprashanena 
mmilrayein). In the case of any urgent business cropping up, the 
king summoned to his presence both his Advisers {Manirbio) and his 
Council of Ministers (Mnnlri^mighaduth) to whom he would explain 
k (bi’ut/at). He would generally act on the opinion of the majority in 
that joint meeting of his Counsellors and Ministers (taCm 
yadbltVyifklJiali, brTnjuafat Icuryul), or whatever was considered to be 
contributory to success {kuryasiddhikaram). 

Asoka’s Council. The i nscriptions of Asoka mention his Parisad 
[R.E. Ill and VI]. Aso^ speaksj^ his_^re fereac £ofj ngent j aattcfs 
(acMyikc or aliynyika—atyaytka of Kautilya) to bh^^Couiidl^ (Parisd) 
of JAi gisicr s^Mc^mdf ^}, of their debate or deliberation 
(vivaclojiijhccti)j^ieonJdaji^ilLdya)r^ ” 

It may also be noted that, according to Dim/rmtduna (p. 372, 
Cowell’s ed ), Bindusara (Chandra gupta’s son) had as many as 500 
AmtUyas. 

Patanjali, in his Maliubhashya, mentions Chmulrayuyla-Sahhd 
[Gloss on I. I, 68]. 

. Secretary to Council. The Council or Mantri-Parisliad, had its 
Secretary in dharge of its ofEce, He is called by Kaufilya Mantn- 
Paris’hadadliyakd'ha [I. 12]. 

H Greek Accounts. We may now consider the Greek evidence on 
the .Subject of the king’s Council, 

Diodorus Diodorus, in bis epitome of Mcgasthencs, mentions 
“the Councillors and Assessors who deliberate on public affairs, It is 
the smallest class, looking to number, but the most respected, on 
account of the high character and the wisdom of its membersi for from 
their rank the Advisers of the king are taken, .and the treasurers of 
the State, and the arbiters, who settle disputes. The generals of the 
army also, and the Chief Magistrates usually belong to this class,” 
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Strabo. Strabo [XV, I, 46-9] referring to the “Councillors and 
Assessors” of the king states that “to them belong the highest posts of 
government, the tribunals of justice, and the general administration of 
public affairs,” 

Arrian. Arrian \Imliha, XI, 12] says : “There arc the 
Councillors of the State who advise the king or the magistrate of the 
self-governed cities, in the management of public aff.iirs. In point of 
numbers, this is a small class, but it is distinguished by superior 
wisdom and justice, and hence enjoy the prerogative of choosing 
governors, chiefs of provinces, deputy governors, superintendents of 
the treasury, generals of the army, admirals of the navy, controllers, 
and commissioners, who superintend agriculture.” 

Council in Republics. It is to be noted that, according to 
Arrian, the Council of Ministers was a part both of monarchical and 
republican constitutions. We have already seen how m.any were the 
republican peoples who had taken a prominent part in the politics of 
Mauryan India. 

Correspondence to ‘Amatyas’. We have also to observe that 
the Greek description.s of the Councillors and Assessors probably 
correspond to what Kauiilya says about thc^ass__^j)JB£iSIsjcaUgd by 
tj^m general name of Amnlijas, It is out of these Amalyus that the 
Ministers thcmEcIver~arFfccruited, as also the Heads of Departments, 
on. the basis of certain tests and qualifications. Thus the body of 
Ainalt/as made up the Civil Service of the country, to which were 
recruited persons possessing the highest qualifications. 

Mnnui proper or Prime Mimster. The full scheme of 
Kautilya’^s administrative arrangements may be thus stated. Ifim ly, 
the king depends most upon what is called his Manb^l, the Chief 
Minister, or the Prime Minister, as well as his preceptor or Furohita. 
They were of the first rank in administration. Next^jo them came 
the kiOg’s Counsellors or Advisers who are called MantvU or Ministers, 
and the other class of Mantris who form the 
these come under the general class of officers called Amatyus. 

His Rank. It would appear that the rank of thT'Slncf' Mini.sier 
as the Mantri proper is indicated by the payment of the highest salary 
to him, a salary of^4^0o paym. The salary attached to a Mantri, 
who was a member of the 

QuaKficstions. As regai 3 r~^e qualificatio'ns of the Chief 
Mimster, it is laid dorvii that he must be a native of the country 
{JUnapetda). He should be senior in age (pragdbka}, possessed of 
eloquence (t'oymf), resourceful {pralipaitiman), of unimpeachable 
honesty, of good physique. 
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Agramalya. It is interesting to note tiiat, according to 
D'mjavaddna, Bindusara, Chandragtipta’s son, had KhalJa^aka as his 
Prime Minister called AQramatya, and^tbat the Agramatya of Asoka 
was RadhaguptaT'"''""''*’'”'''’^' 

I'urohita as Minister o£ first rank. As regards the Purohita, 
he should^ be proMent^in the _yed« apd the si^Afigas,^n Jyotisha 
lDgiva)i in the sci ence of Omims (A Twt Vjg), and also in the science of 
Polity (Dandaniti), and the praetices_j)f ^Atharvaveda. “Him the 
king should follow as a pupil his preceptor, a son his father, and a 
servant his master. Thus brought up by Brahmanas and trained in 
^ statecraft by a qualified Minister, and disciplined by the precepts of 
the Sastras, the king will conquer the invincible [I. 9].” 

Public Service Commission. There is a constitutional 
importance attaching to the offices of the Prime Minister and the 
Purohita. It appears that the king appointed by himself the Amatyas 
who should serve him as Ministers or Mantris either as (a}^j[^ie^rime 
Minister {Mantn proper) a nd Ch ie f Purohita o |^asJJal 'the j;roup^f 
three ortouFAtantriTwho sh ould be always ready J p hand {Asanna) 
aT'Fhe‘'~tmi^rt!gunien^ 3 s^ ) MinijSters.^o wo pld 

'Vdnstjtnt^TlTBVlJojilj^aris?}^^ of Ministe rs. AlJ Ljippoint" 

Imemr'oEEer^KrrThoseToT^r'AGnisterrol^^ classes Wre 


made by the king actin^ith his two Alinisters, the Prime Minister^ 
aM~~^bieTlig^ Tne5^( jf anjnptjroAt ^IruTthesc two 
A^lmstSfran3rt£^^ for med an inner Council functioning as ,a 
sort of a Public Service Commission for making the hig her at^ ipis- 
trative app ointments, such as the Heads orT5eparttn^s. These 
appMntmeSts were made upon the bas^ of both mental and moral 
qualifications out of candidate s who werc~~considerey'*el!gIEll^ 
'irplSointmeir'^ Am3«//a5 [1. 8]. Thei^vyem Jested by temp tations 
pertaining to DJtarma (Duty), Artha (Wealth), (Moral 

Qj^aoteryanF'^Stoy^^ 10] . 

It is interesting to note that Megasthenes also mentions that it 
was the Council which appointed all higher officers of the Stale 
including provincial Governors. 

Tests for Appointments. In the first, a priest is dismissed and 
is set upon Amatyas whom he incites to rebel against the king on tfic 
ground that he is unrighteous (AdJmrmiha'^), In the second, a 
general is dismissed for supposed embezalement to tempt Amatyas 
by mone^Oi conspiring to murder the king. For the third test, a 
woman spy in the guise of an ascetic (parivrajihu) Is - ^nl oved to 
corrupt the MahamUtrad, telling eachfla turn that the Queen 


Leffl|pioyed to 
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of jake cfeft’gsT'of 

They are to be placed' in charge of 


with him. F or the fourth test, Ministers are tempted to enter into 
a plot against the king’s life. [7Z>]. 

Principle of Seleclion: Appointments to Courts of Justice. 
The rule of appointment is that those Ministers who have stood the 
religiourtesrShuHTre'ippoInted'asTudgiiTTrotK'civil'X^to^i?/?^), 

~~Sevenue and Stores. AtnUhjas who proved themselves above 
bribery should be appointed as rtS3s”rf~D^partments dealing~with 
ReTCnile_M£^Stoes {Samuhartri-SmmWiMni^icliay^^ 

I-Iar em. . jUmahiaa who ^ve shown themselve s as pro ofs against 

tei^^raion ^ 

I^arFments'concerning women. 

the 'feifig’s'^afemr'’both m capital, and also in the outlying parts 
(JSahyahliyantara^vihararakshasu) [/6.]. The king’s harems outside 
the capital were meant for the king’s female compaiiion.s (Bhoginyaft) 
The harem of the Palace accommodated the Queens known as Devls 
[CommentatorJ. 

Asolta's Harems. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that Asoka in one of his inscriptions [R.E. Vj speaks of his harems 
(^orodhana) and those of his brothers, and also the residences of his 
sisters, situated both in the capital at Pataliputra {Itida PatUliyate cha] 
and also in the outlying towns (bahiresu cha nagaresu), Asoka also 
refers to his second Queen {DiiUyaye deviye) named Karuvaki, mother 
of Prince Tivara, and to her residence at the bahira nagara of 
K.au§Bmbl. In his Pillar Edict VIII, Asoka makes another mention of 
his Queens and harems both at Pataliputra and in the provinces 
(di^usu) and also refers to his sons, whether the sons of his Queens 
{Devihumaras) or of his other wives (Barakas). Asoka also, following 
I ^u^lya’s injr^ ctions^^^ptaces^^ e officers call^'''jto'W OTig?Sk> 
traa in charge orTEese^^^^ar^^ One is tempted to suggest thal'the 
vefy^irortTiesFoSicers'caned Dharmamahamatras is due to the fact 
that these must have been tested by the Dharma~U'£adha or Kamor- 
u-padha of Kautilya (Kama being taken to be included in the Bliarma 
test). In his Rock Edict XII also, Asoka creates special officers to 
take charge of the interests of the women-folk and designates them 
as Sfri- Mhygksha-Mah&mUtraa, Apart from these Inscriptions 
referfmg^olhelnai^rh^ms of Asoka, we know from Mahuvarfisa of 
Asoka marrying the lady called Vedisa-Mahadevi-^skyakumari when 
he was serving as Viceroy at Ujjain. She did not follow Asoka as 
king to Pstaliputra where he lived with his chief Queen (Agramahishi)^ 
Asandhimitra, but she lived on at Vedisa which was thus another 
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Appointmert of ^Mg*8 _ Bod-ggmird. Lastly, there were the 
oiBcers who would prove themselves to be proof against fear, and 
would not by any means be coerced into disloyalty to the king. These 
ardent loyalists, dare-devils, and desperados would be chosen to 
constitute the king’s bodyguard {Asanna-ks.rycshit). 

Out ol the way Posts. Officers who fail in one or the other of 
the above tests were to be employed at a distance as Superintendents 
of Mines, Timber or Elephant forests, or Manufactories (Karmanta), 

Mantris. Anntyas who successfully stood all the above four 
tests were eligible for appointment to the exalted office of Mantri or 
Ministers of aforesaid three grades. 

Ordinary Employees. It is also laid down that persons quali- 
fied to be AmUtyas but not tested and tried will be employed in the 
generaf departments {sS-manya-adhikarijia). 

Ambassadors, Secretaries and Heads of Departments. 
AmUiyas were also eligible for appointment as Ministers Plenipoten- 
tiary (nisrishtarthaJi). An Amutya not fully qualified to be Ambassa- 
dor was employed on special missions (j)ariniitarthal.i) or as bearer of 
royal writs (^asanaharali) [I. 16]. AmUtyas were also appointed as 
Lekhakas or the king’s Secretaries in charge of correspondence [IL 10,] 
and also Adhjahshas or Heads of Departments [IL 9]. 

Intelligence Department. Kautilya further prescribes [ 1 . ii] 
that the king, acting with his ministers, will make appointments to the 
Intelligence Department of administration. The appointing authority 
for this rather difficult Department is specified as Amaiyavarga of 
proved qualifications {upOdhibhi^^uddha), This should mean the group 
of Ministers including the Prime Minister or Mantri, th ePurohita, 
and the king’s Advisors aforesaid. For it is laid down [I. 10] that 
those who were found competent by all possible tests were 

appointed as Maotxisl^^vopamSMd^an Manirh^ah knnjat), 

' 'TWKing^xltraordlnary powers. It may be noted that the king, 
besides reserving to himself the power of making the higher appoint- 
ments of Ministers, Informers, and Heads of Depat tmeots, had to 
reserve to hi mself certain extraordinary powers against emerg encies 
aH^'g'onFoFinte nial^^ 

'’ 3 [£e 1 n!^ nanio'ume serious Sa the State, and has to be nut 

dowflJbv'diisBcIgiieasufes^r^ that such a trouble arises out M 

diSioySQ ror~dIs^ctm5~~or'th^^^^^^ a^ roslv, (i) 

and 

If*" the king is at fault, he must acknowledge and abandon it {At ma- 

only~VemedY * 

dham) or to banish {a vasrav ayd) the m. In th^ case of the re ^Kous 
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Cr own Pmce, it mavjvgp extendjo e xtreme punishm ^K {Nigralia). 
The disnfi'ectiqn othnr ofe ers {Aynatyas^ is t o be dealt with 
by suitable me ans ( ^cabgrjiamupayan prayunjtia). 

The sources o f eKte m al tro ub le are stated to itiseja ut of dis afi'" 
ectiojis^oT'^fficer^aam gd (l) BusUramu khya (2) Antapal ajs) 

and the subd ued king (dari^opanala). Th ^ remedy is s tate d to 
be that one__may be set against the q^ er (tamanyonyenavagrahayeta) 
[IX. 3]. " ^ " 

Eulesof Administfation and Service. The rules by which 
the Heads of Departments are to administer them are indicated by 
Kautilya [II. 9]. The fundamental duty of each departmental Head 
is to see that he can balance the budget of his Department so as to 
be able to realise the receipts of revenue estimated. Heads of 
Departments are called Adhyakshas by Kautilya and also under the 
^ner^nanTe 'of” TrpayvMas~~ox^sap<zSoF~'o^^^ Xyuhtmam upari 
;uy«l:/dli.y.'”^hl'~ffead“df a Department iT'Tcr”be'appointed by his 
fitness {daklitah) for it. He should work according to instructions 
(yai?iUsandedam) and should not commence any costly schemes 
without previous sanotion except to meet emergencies ‘due to fire or 
flood.’ Strict discharge of duty or work done better than instruction 
is to be rewarded with promotion and honours (Rthunammiau), One 
should not realise more than estimated revenue. For this will be 
“eating up the country” (janapadarh, hhakahayati). The main 
business of the Head of a Department is to check the accounts of 
income and expenditure both by general and detailed examination. 

It will be seen that most of the Heads of Departments are to 
work at mofussil centres and in the interior of the country. There 
the Head of a Department is to keep eye on people who are drifting 
towards bankruptcy by wrongly spending away all their ancestral assets 
(mulaharah), or those who are spendthrifts and do not save but live 
from hand to mouth (tddatvika), or those svho are contemptible misers 
(kadarya) and hoard wealth by famishing themselves and their depen- 
dents (yobhfUyUtmcipldabhyamupachinotyarthatn). He should parti- 
cularly keep a watch on the monetary transactions of the miserly and 
rich capitalists and see how they hide their wealth by hoarding it in 
their homes in secret places underground or in holes in pillars {svave^- 
mani bhUgariasiambhakotaradishu ) ; or by depositing it with others, 
urban or rural people {avanidhuUe paurajSnapadesha) j or by spiriting 
it away to foreign countries {avasmvayati parmishaye). Such people 
are potential dangers to the State to whose prosperity they do not make 
their due cohtributions by evading and avoiding taxation. 
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Since the chief concern of the Head of a Department is thus 
finance and solvency, he is to be associated with a number of appro- 
priate officers to assist him in fiis work. These are mentioned as 
Accountant (Satikhyayaka), Scribe (Lekhaka), Examiner of coins 
(RU-padarSaka), Treasurer (N ivigrUhaka), and their superior officer 
(VtiaradJiyaksha—auparika), These superior officers are to be 
recruited from retired military officers {V riddhabhavadina yuddhu- 
Jcshamaivarli). 

It is also provided that each Department should have a number 
of sectional Heads (bahumuk?iyain), but they should be appointed 
on a temporary and not a permanent basis (anitya'/ii). Tcrmanent 
service by its security is liable to make its incumbent independent 
and mischievous, while the country people {J anapadulf,) have no 
interest in reporting his defects.’ 

The authorities are asked to guard against embezzlement to 
which government servants dealing with large amounts of receipts 
are liable. It is difficult to detect embezzlement, just as it is difficult 
to detect fishes drinking in water as they swim in it, Officers found 
guilty of corruption or embezzlement are to be proceeded against 
and made to refund the public money embezzled {Asravayechcho- 
pachilan). They will be further punished by being degraded to 
lower posts (viparyasyechcha karmasw, “karmasu viparyasyat vyalyayma 
nive^ayei uchckakapnasthiinebhyo'varopya 'Mchakarmasthaneslm niyuVi- 
jita”). The two punishments for embezzlement are thus (i) Asmvana 
(refunding) and ( 31 ) Yiparyasana (degrading). On the other hand, 
those officers who distinguish themselves by not merely abstaining 
from embezzlement of public revenue but even by increasing it in 
accordance with law {nyayata^) will be made permanent in their service 
(nilyddhikaraji). 

The rules of Service show that there was a period of probation 
for every government servant, which was followed by his confirmation 
on approved work. 

Grades of Pay and Service. The entire Civil Service was 
of different' grades and scales of salary attaching to each grade, 
Kautilya gives an account of these grades [V, 3] which very well 
show the vastness and complexity of the administrative machinery 
that was created to look after the manifold interests and requirements 
of the country. Kautilya, ho-wever, lays down the rule of adminis- 
tration that its establishment charges should not exceed a fourth 
of total provincial revenue {DurgorjanapadamMya ITifityakarma 
samudayapOdma stlutpayet) [V» 3I. His account of the grades of 
officers in terms of salary may be thus presented : 
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Grade of salary 48,000 j^nas 

1. Prime Minister (Maniri). 

2 . Chief Priest {Purohita). 

3. Commander-in-Chief of the array {Senapati). 

4. Crown-prince {Yuvaruja). 

The following members of the royal family and household also 
received the same allowance ; the king’s Preceptor {Achurya), 
sacrificial priest (Bitvik), Queen {Baja-MaJiisItf), and the Dowager 
Queen {Baja-mdia). 

Grads 24,000 panas 

1. The Warden of the Palace (Dauvnrika). 

2. The Overseer of the Harem {Antarvaihiiika). 

3. The Officer in-charge of Munitions (Praiiridri). 

4. The Collector- General {SamaJiartn). 

5. The Treasurer-General {Sannidluitri). 

Grade 12,000 panas 

1. The Prefect of the city {Paura-vydvahcirika). 

2. Superintendent of Agriculture and Forests {Kdrmdntika). 

3. The Members of the Council (Mantri-parishat). 

4. Provincial Governor (Bashfra-pala), 

5. The Warden of the Marches or Frontiers {Antaprila). 

6. The Commandant of the Cavalry {Kumara—Aimnucharali). 

7. Commander of a Company of Eighty {Kumnra~mnia~ 
adltijananeta). 

8. Commandant of the Infantry (Nayaka—PadatineiQ), 

Grade 8,000 patias 

1. Presidents of Guilds {Srepi-nmlchydlt). 

2. Officers in charge of elephants, chariots and cavalry 
{Hasty a^va-rathawukliy alp). 

3. The Judge {Pradeshfa). 

Grade 4,000 payas 

1. The Superintendents of Infantry, Horses, Chariots and 
Elephants {PaUyaiva-fatha-liastyadhyakslialP). 

2. The Superintendents of (a) Timber-forests (b) Elephant- 
^ forests {Dravya-haati-vanapaldiP). 

Grade 2,000 panas 

1. The teacher of Charioteering {Rathika). 

2. The physician and surgeon (Ghikitsaka). 

3. The trainer of horses for the army {Asvadamaka). 

4. The carpenter or racchanic for the array ( V ardhahilp), 

5. The rearers of aniipals {YoniposTiahalp). 

$. The trainer of elephants {Anilcmthalp), 
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Gfade ijOOO 'panas 

1. The Foreteller (Kurtantiica). 

2. The Diviner {NainiitUM). 

3. The Astrologer {MauhTirtika). 

4. The Espounder of Puranas {PaurmiiJca). 

5. The Charioteer (Suta). 

6. The Bard or Ministrel (Magadlia). 

7. The Priestly Staff {PuroMta-purushuli), 

8. All Departmental Superintendents (Sarvadhyak&hah), 

Grade 1000-500 pams 

1. Chief {Arya) of a class. 

2. Skilled trainer of untamed horses and elephants 
{Yuktuiohalca). 

3. Experienced Detective {Ma7j,avalca). (recruited from criminal 
classes), 

4. Builder in stone {^ailaldianaha) or State Sculptor. 

5. Teachers of Music, preceptors, and specialists in Dliarma~ 
and Artha-Mstms to receive above as honorarium, as their 
services are available for the public {Sarvopastkuyim achdryri 
vidyavantadcha pUjavelanuni) . 

Grade 500 pav^s 

1. Foot-soldiers (Padata). 

2. Accountants (Safilchydyaha). 

3. Clerical staff {LeJcliaka). 

4. Artists {^ilpavantal},). 

5. Directors of Music {Trirya-karali). 

Grade 250 payas 
Musicians {KuMavah). 

Grade 120 payas 
Skilled artisans {Karu-dilpi). 

Grade 60 pav,as 

1. Menial staffs (FaricMraka) in charge of animals and birds 
and their chiefs (FSrikarmika). 

2. The king’s personal attendants {Atipasthuyikadarira^^ 
paricharakay. 

3. Cowherds (fifopalakas). 

4. Labourers {VisMi), 

5< Trappers {BandJiakay 

Couriers (Dutas) are to be paid ten parias for carrying messages 
up to ten yojanas ; twenty pams for a distance up to hundred yojanas, 
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Special pay is to be given on occasions of McijasUya to 
Mantri and Purohita which may be three times their usual salaiy. 
The king’s charioteer is to be paid i,ooo on that occasion. 

Spies of different classes are to get ijOOO parj^as. 

The village staff (such as washermen and spies) are to get 500. 

Attendants of spies are to get 250 panas or more in proportion 
to work {prayuaa-vriddhavetana va). 

Government servants of grades {varga) from lOO to i.ooo are 
to be placed under Adhyakshas who will determine their suhsisteacej 
wages, rewards, instructions (ade^a), and assignment of work 
{vikahepa). 

When there is no work {aviksJiepa), they will be transferred to 
take charge of looking after Government buildings (rajaparigraha), 
fortifications (durga), and the defences of the rtalm (iTishtrarak'^ha). 

Pensions. There were some very generous and humane 
regulations which added to the attractions of the public service. When 
an officer died in the discharge of his duties, his sons and wives 
were entitled to a subsistence allowance (bhakta-valana) from the State. 
Consideration was also shown to such dependents of the deceased 
officer as were incapacitated from earning their livelihood, e.g. infants, 
aged and afflicted persons. 

Payments in Cash or Kind. Payments of salaries might be 
made both in cash and kind. When short of money, the king paid the 
salary in forest produce, cattle, or land for cultivation, together 
with some cash. But payment in cash was the rule when new colonies 
or settlements were projected [V. 3]. 

It is to be noted that grants of land were also made without 
the right of alienation (joikrayUdhanavargam) to officers like (i) 
Adhyahsha (2) Samkliydyaka (Accountant) (3) Qopa (4) Sthmika 
(5) Anikaatha (elephant-trainer) (6) Cliikitaaka (physician) (7) 
Aivadamaka (trainer of horses) and (8) Jathghanka (JamgJiika, 
courier) [11. l]. 

Special scales of pay were granted in accordance with qualifi- 
cations and administrative efficiency shown {vidyakarmabhyam bhakta- 
vefmavideshath cha kuryut}. 

These were the Civil Service regulations which determined 
and governed the appointments, pay, prospects, and grades of the 
men who carried on the complex and difficult work of administration 
from day to day, 



CHAPTER VI 

ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS AND OFFICERS 

Departments and OfEcers : Greek Accounts. An interesting 
and valuable account of these is given by Megasthenes from what 
he had himself seen of the working of the Indian Administration 
under Chandragupta Mautya. E. R. Sevan, who has critically examined 
the Greek evidence in the original, states [Camhridg& Eidorij of 
India, Vol. I, ch. XVI] ; "The account which Megasthenes gave of the 
various ofEcials points to a highly organised bureaucracy. They 
were, he said, of three kinds ; (i) AgronomQi ‘District Officials ’ ; (2) 
Astynomoi, ‘Town officials’ ; and (3) Members of the War office. 

District Officials {Agronomoi). “The duties of the first kind 
were to supervise (i) Irrigation and Land Measurement, (2) Hunting, 
(3) the various Industries connected with Agriculture, Forestry, 
wotk in Timber, Metal Foundries, and Mines, and they had (4) to 
maintain the Roads and see that at every ten stadia' miles) 
there was a mile-stone indicating the distance (this is die passage 
which proves that Megasthenes did not mean to assert a general 
ignorance of the art of writing in India.”) 

The Town Officials {Aatynomoi ) ; “ The second kind, the 
Town Officials, were divided into six Boards of five. Their respective 
functions were (i) Supervision of Factories (2) Care of strangers, 
including control of the Inns, provision of Assistants, taking charge of 
sick persons, burying the dead (3) the Registration 'of Births and 
Deaths (4) the Control of the Market (5) Inspection of Weights and 
Measures, the inspection of manufactured goods, provision for their 
sale with accurate distinction of new and second-hand articles (6) 
Collection of the Tax of 10 per cent charged on sales. 

" The six Boards acting together exercised a general superin- 
tendence over public works, prices, harbours and temples,” 

To these officers we may add the following in the words of 
Megasthenes. 

Priests. “ The philosophers who are engaged by private 
persons to offer the sacrifices due in life-time and to celebrate the 

1. 1 Yojava~i miles; 10 iS;adia=2022J yord3=;i Of a yojaiiff B=li of 0 mila 

[Ehys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 266; Cambridge History, 1, ISil], 
MoCrindle takes a unit of 10 Stadia to stand for an Indian Kro&U or Ko»a. 


8 ? 
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obsequies of the dead. In requital of such services they receive 
valuable gifts and privileges.” This really points to the Ecclesiastical 
Officers or priests who ministered to the religious interests of the 
people. 

Espionage. “ The Overseers whose province it is to enquire 
into and superintend all that goes on in India, and make report to the 
king, or, where there is not a king, (i.e , in the case of the Republics 
which were seen to be as prevalent as the monarchies in his time by 
Megasthenes) to the Magistrates” (i.e. the Chief Officers of the 
Republics). Strabo adds [XV. I, 46-9]; “Some are entrusted with 
inspection of the City, and others with that of the Army. The former 
employ as their co-ad jutors the courtesans of the city, and the latter 
the courtesans of the camp. The ablest and most trustworthy men 
are appointed to fill these offices.” To this Arrian adds ; " It is 
against use and wont for them to give in a false report, but, indeed, 
no Indian is accused of lying.” 

Councillors. “ The Advisers of the King, the Treasurers of 
the State, the Arbiters who settle disputes (i.e., the judges both civil 
and criminal) the Generals of the Army and the Chief Magistrates 
(i.e. the Heads of Departments who are called AdhyaksJias by 
Kaufilya).” 

Megasthenes further states that these high Officers of the State 
were recruited from the class of Officers described by him under the 
genera! name of Councillors and Assessors. It is interesting to note 
that these correspond to the general body of Officers called AmHitjas 
by Kautilya, out of whom Kautilya also recruits, as we have seen, the 
Ministers of different ranks, the Pligh Officers of the State like the 
Sannidhata (whom Megasthenes calls Treasurer), the Judges, the 
Heads of Departments (whom Megasthenes calls the Chief Magistrates) 
and other subordinate officers. 

Other Officers. “ Herdsmen and hunters, who alone are 
allowed to hunt, and to keep cattle, and to sell draught animals or let 
them out on hire. In return for clearing the land of wild beasts and 
fowls which devour the seeds sown in the fields, they receive an 
allowance of grain from the king.” 

“ The armour-makers and ship-builders receive wages and their 
victuals from the king, for whom alone they work.” 

“Of these, some are armourers, while others make the imple- 
ments which husband-men and others find useful in their different 
callings. This class is not only exempted from paying taxes ; but 
even receives maintenance from the Royal Exchequer.” 
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'^‘Officers who superintend the rivers, measure the lands as is 
done in Egypt, and inspect the sluices by which water is let out 
from the main canals into their branches, so that everyone may have 
an equal supply of it.” 

“Fighting men who are maintained at the king’s expense and 
hence they are always ready, when occasion calls, to take the field ; 
for they carry nothing of their own with them but their own bodies.” 

“Officers who collect the taxes and superintend the occupations 
connected with lands, as those of the wood-cutters, the carpenters, 
the black-smiths and the miners.” 

“Officers who construct roads, and, at every ten stadia, set 
up a pillar to show the by-roads and distances.” 

“Officers in charge of the Royal Stables for horses and elephants 
and also the royal magazine for arms.” 

Further; “A private person is not allowed to keep either a 
horse or an elephant. These animals are held to be special property 
of the king and persons are appointed to take care of them. They 
are professional trainers of horses who break them in by forcing 
them to gallop round and round in a ring, specially when they see 
them refractory. Such as undertake this work require to have a 
strong hand as well as a thorough knowledge of horses. The great 
proficients test their skill by driving a chariot round and round in a 
ring 3 and in truth it would be no trifling feat to control with ease a 
team of four high mettled steeds when wbirling'round in a circle.” 

List of Officers. A study of these Greek accounts of Indian 
Administration will show that they notice a large number and variety 
of administrative interests, urban and rural, and of Officers, to deal 
with them in the different Departments of Administration. A list 
of these as mentioned by them includes the following : — 

1. Ministers, Advisers and Councillors. 

2. The Chief Magistrates (Heads of Departments, and City 
Magistrates, 

3. Revenue and Taxes. 

4. Irrigation. 

5. Survey and Settlement (Land Revenue Administration), 

6. Agriculture. 

7. Forestry, 

8. Timber Factories. 

9. Metal Foundries, 
s* 10. Mines. 

xr. Urban Factories, 

12 , Foreigners in cities. 
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13. Inns (urban). 

14. Vital Statistics. 

15. Care of the Sick. 

16. Control of Market. 

17. Weights and Measures. 

18. Controllers of Public Works. 

19. Priests. 

20. Overseers. 

2t. Treasurers. 

22. Judges. 

23. Herdsmen and hunters. 

24. Armament Manufacturers. 

25. Ship'builders. 

26. Manufacturers of agricultural implements. 

27. Superintendents of rivers and canals for distributing water 

for irrigation. 

28. HorscSj elephants, chariots. 

It will be seen that while the Greek writers could only make a 
mention of the various administrative officers and indicate generally 
their functions, it was left to Kaujilya to give detailed descriptions of 
these functions and of the working of the various Departments ad- 
ministering the manifold interests committed to their care. 

Kautllya’s Scheme of Administration ; " The Province 
(Janapada). The unit o £ ^^minist ration in the ^ ^ntiliva schente 
JII. i] was th e Janapada Provinc^which nornially__£^s!stS^ at 
least 800 villages withiom^Joo pa!icha~ 

^tS^SZ(^K»ny~to"eacK'wffii^ iT^e normal family which was a 
joint family {Kula) be regarded as consisting of 10 members with 
three brothers and their children, then the total population under each 
provincial administration would number 40 lacs The provincial 
Governor under Asoka is stated in his Inscription JPillar 

* Edict V] to be ruling over “many hundreds of thousands of souls.” 

The villages were situated or planted within a convenient distance 
of each other so as to afford protection {Kroia-dmhroia-sinig,namanijo~ 
nyarahsham). Natural boundaries were availed of as far as possible 
to separate them, e.g., a river, a mountain, a forest, and the like 
(nadiilailavana). 

Defences. The provincial defences were well organized. The 
approaches to the Province were protected by frontier pickets 
under the Warden of the Frontjers called An^pdla {J anapada~ivarm» 
yaniapnUdUsUhitmi sthUpayet,) while the interior was protected and 
policed by a special staff recruited from deer-twppers, ^abaras ('born 
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of ^udra father and Bhil mother’), Pulindas (‘born of Nishfi Mlcchchha 
father and Kirata mother’), Chandalas (in charge of cremation grounds 
.^rnadanapcdrili) and Foresters {tesliamantaraniV agurilca- Sahara- 
Pulmda-CJmjt^alaraTiyacharaJt raksheyuh). In the four extremities of 
the Province [II. 3] (chaiurdidavi jaitapadUnie samparciyikmii daivak- 
ritaih durgam karayet; again [II. l] : AiiUshvantapala-durgnyi) were 
constructed four forts which utilized the natural fortifications afforded 
by water or mountain, desert or forest {nadl-parvutadargmii janaiMtIa- 
rahshastlianarh, dhanvanavanadurgaifi). 

Centres of Administration. Administrative head-quarters or 
civil stations were located at the centres of 800, 400, 200, and even 10 
villages and were called respectively (t) Sthuniya (2) Dronamukla 
(3) KanatiJea and (4) SangraJimia. Of these, a Slhaniya W’as the 
centre of wealth in the locality (samudayasthanam dhanotpattisihann- 
bhutam in II. 3), a sort of a provincial capital in those days. 

Provincial Head. (Collector-General , 1 District 
Collector {Slhanilca). The Head of the Provincial Administration 
was the SamafiwtUi thc'~Co!lector^SeneraC [^o '*~contr^ TeVa 
nSbeF'oT'districcCoiiectorr^ Province. ^Each Province^as 

m~facr'dlvt 5 e 3 ~lnto~Tour~ 6 I^^ ii ^] TsmmKaH ^'ch^urdJi u 

j^^napadatf)r~mMap^^ was placed u nder an office r 

c ^ed the responsiWelbrtEe'aSbirs’of hS^^istrigt 

{eva7h cha Janap(Ma^iaturbJmgath Sthanikali cMntayet), 

v-" Sources of Revenue. The Collector-General was responsible 
for the realisation of the provincial Revenue. The Revenue was 
derived from a variety of sources, each of which required a special 
administrative Department for its utilisation and expansion. Thus 
an account of the sources of Revenue will supply the key to adminis- 
trative organisation and machinery brought into being. 

The duty of the Samuharta was to see to (aveksheta) the 
collection of Revenue due from the following sources, viz., (l) 
Towns {Purga) (2) the country side or rural parts (Rashtra) (3) 
Mines {Klmni) (4) Plantations {Reiu) (5) Forests {Vana) ,6) Cattle 
(Vraja) and (7) Communications {Yay,ikpatlia, 'roads of traffic’). 

v'Durgn, The Revenue to be derived from the Towns or urban 
areas (D-urga) was the Revenue to be collected from a number of 
sources, each of which was separately administered by a Department 
under its special Head called Adhyahska assisted by a suitable staff. 
These administrative Departments were those of (i) Customs (Sulka) 
(2) Police { Dmid a) (3) Weights and Measures f Pautam ) (4} Munici- 
palities { Nogarika ) (5) Boundaries (Laksham ) (6) Passports (Mudra) 
(7) Excise {Surd ) (S) Slaughter-house {S%nu ) (9) Cotton Industry 
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(Sutra) (lo) Oil Industry ( Tail a) (ii) Dairy ( Qhri ta) (12) Sugar 
Industry (Ksliura) (13) Gold (Svarna ) (14) Warehouse ( rjiif-y asam sthg) 
(15) Courtesans (V^ya) (16) Gambling ( Dyuta ) (17) Buildings 
(F«£A£^) (18) Arts (iidpa ) (19) Crafts (Karu) (20) Religious 

Institutions ( Devafa ) (21) Octroi ( Dvaradeya'rr i) and (22) Amusements 
'amusements like Acting, Dancing, etc.’) [II. 6.] 

All these twenty two Departments were administered by as 
many Heads or Superintendents (Adhyahshas) and made up the 
city’s general and municipal administration. 

Raslitra. Much of the Revenue of the State was derived from 
the countryside through which its sources lay scattered. Each such 
source had to be carefully tapped and administered by a separate 
Department under a Head or Superintendent with a special staff. 
These sources of Revenue are thus enumerated ; 

(0 8 ita, Crown Lands. 

(^) Bteya , the share of agricultural produce payable to the 
State as Land Revenue. 

(3) Balij a general Dand-Tax. 

-"Acrording to Megasthen^s ''tbgJHusjMmdjgenjjay^ a 

land-tri^ut^ 6 TlieTsicrgrBesI 3 es”paym^ fourth part (BAagg l of the 

rcligioius,..offbring'oirv^^ contribution, 

V It may 'fe~"nol!if5'tfiarlS^ina|C^o ri^^ ( LttTfimini-game) was 
rendered ubalike and aphabhagiye^udbalika and ashfa-bhagika) by 
Asoka out of regard for, it as the native place of the Buddha (Aida 
B/mpava?* y ale ii), as recorded in his Rummindei Pillar Inscription. 
Thus the State in Asofea’s time imposed a Bali or Tax on all land in 
addition to its usual sharb of agricultural produce called Bhaga which 
was reduced by half, from J'to I, for this village. In Kautilya’s 
language [II, 35], Lumbini thus became a pariharalca village. 

(4) Kara , Tax on Orchards (idialavrikltsadisambandhath 
Bajacleyam), 

(5) V ay-ik . Tax on merchandise at source (V miigdvarena~ 
deymn). 

(6) Nadipgla, Tax payable to Superintendent of Rivers at the 
landing places leading to centres of pilgrimage (T%r{ha-ralcsliaha~dvUfe~ 
yadeyam). 

The Greek writers also tell of the Superintendents of Rivers, 

(7) Tara , Ferry charges (Naditarariavelanam). 

(8) Nam, Tax payable to the Superintendent of Shipping 
(Nurndhyaksko-dvaralabliyam). 

(9) Patfana, Taxes payable at market towns, 
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(10) VivUa, Tax on Pasture-lands. 

(11) Vailam, Road-cess payable to the AnUi'pal'is, the Wardens 
of the Marches {Aninpuladvaralahhyam). 

(12) liajjil, Cess payable for Settlement to the rural officer called 
Vishaya-pula. 

(^ 3 ) Ckora-B ajm , Chowkidari or Police Tax to be collected at 
the village and levied for expenses for catching thieves {Ckoragraha- 
Icaya giamadeyam,') 

Khani . The Superintendent of Mines is to collect the imposts 
payable by Mines snch as those of “ silver, diamond, gems, pearls, 
corals, conch-shells, metals, salts', and other minerals extracted from 
earth, stone, or oil-fields ((n/sa) like mercury” (Suvariia — rajaia—vajra 
-mani-muMa - pravdla-daiikha-loha-lavana ■■ bhUmi-prastara-rasa-dJiu- 
iavah KJianih), 

SeUt- This term indicates the collection of Taxes levied on 
cultivated fields or gardens producing (a) Flowers {Puslipa like Kuii- 
kuma) (b) Vegetables {pliala-vap variuku-uivniukadi) like 
‘ Brinjals, Cucumber and the like’ (c) Sugarcane {Vaf,a ikshu-vat(i) (d) 
Plantains and Betel-nuts {Shayda) (e) Crops like Rice {Kedaraji, 
dhanyaksheiram) (f) Spices such as ‘ ginger, turmeric and the like’ 
(Mnlavapa). 

Vana. Tax on Forests of which four classes are mentioned, 
viz., those of (i) Cattle (2) Deer (3) Commercial products like 
timber or rubber (dravya) and (4) Elephants. 

Vraja . Taxes levied on Catile-breeding-or Stud-Farms for the 
rearing of domesticated animals such as “ Cow, Buffalo, Goat, Sheep, 
Ass, Camel, Horse and Mule.” 

Varnk patha. Taxes levied on Roads of Traffic by Land or 
Water and collected at their ends or entrances. 

The realization of provincial Revenue from such a large number 
and variety of sources called for an elaborate administrative machinery, 
a hierarchy of officers comprising the Minister in charge of the 
Revenue Portfolio at the top called the Samuharta, Collector-G eneral, 
the Heads of Departments, and any number of subordinate staff 
attached to each Department, making up what may be called the 
provincial Civil Service. 

Kautilya in the second Book of his Arihadmtra gives an account 
of the working of the following Departments, viz. those of 

(1) Accountant-General {Ahshapapludhyaks'ha), 

(2) Mines (Ihafa). 

(3) Gold {Suvarii,a), 

(4) Stores (KosJtfhuyam), 
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(5) Commerce {Patiyn). 

(6) Forest Products (Kupya). 

(7) Armoury (Ayudhaga'a). 

(8) Weights and Measures (Tulainaiiapaulava). 

(9) Customs {t^ulka). 

(10) Spinning and Weaving Industry {Sutra). 

(11) Agriculture (S-iia). 

(12) Excise (Swra). 

(13) Slaughter House (iS'iirja). 

(14) Courtesans {Oanihu), 

(15) Shipping (A^ow). 

(16) Cattle (Oo) 

(17) Horses 

(18) Elephants {Hasti). 

(19) Chariots {Eatha), 

(20) Infantry {Patti). 

(21) Passports {Mudra), 

(22) Pastures (VivUa). 

(23) Metals {Lolia). 

(24) Mint {Lalcs]iav.a). 

(25) Treasury (Eoda), 

(26) Elephant- forests (Naga-vana). 

(27) General trade (Sarfistha). 

(28) Religious Institutions {Devata). 

(29) Gambling (DyUta). 

(30} Jails {Bandhanagara), 

(31) ports (Paitana). 

It will be seen from the above list of Departments that all are 
not necessary for the collection and administration of Revenue, while 
some are Departments connected with the administration of cities or 
Municipalities. These may be taken to be Nos. (10), (12), (13), (14), 
(29)3 (30) and (31). Some again are Departments belonging to the 
capital and royal Palace, These are Nos. (i), (3), (4), (7), (8), (24) 
and (35), Some of these Departments again such as Nos. (4), (6), 
(25) are Departments placed in charge of the Minister of Revenue and 
Stores {Sannidhata) whose business is to receive the Revenue gathered 
in by the Minister of collections {Samaharia). Thus these two 
officers are the most important in the entire Civil Service, mofet of 
whose offices are subordinate to them. There is a third officer of the 
same high status, the Accountant-General to whom the different depart- 
ments have to submit their accounts. Nos. (17), (18), (19), (20), 
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together with No. (7), would be under the Senu-pati, Commander-iu- 
chief. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat that most of these Departments 
and officers are mentioned by the Greek writers and the correspond- 
ence of their observations to the account of Kautilya is very close and 
striking so as to establish the trustv.’orthy character of both. 

Samuliarta. The Samuharta is so-called because he gathers in 
the Revenue of the State from different sources and realises it fully 
without allowing arrears of collection {i^arvayasllimehhjal.i Rnjarfhuna'n't 
samyah samanlcit m ahaiia]. His duty is further defined to be Sanm- 
daya Praslliapanam [I. i], to establish ways and means of obtaining 
and increasing Revenue {Ramudayo dlianoithmmih iasya pm-stha- 
panam maryapanl:alpana)ii Rcimuharta 1-aya Icaija vidhayu sainudayaih 
prastliapayet ityetai), This .shov/s that the Saniahartil like the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was empowered to initiate new schemes 
of taxation and levy new taxes as sources of additions to Revenue. 

Sannidhata. The officer complementary to SamaJiartCi was 
the Sannidhata who took charge of the Revenue as it was gathered 
in and received into the State Treasury, While the Samuharta was 
an executive and spending authority, the Sannidhata was in charge 
of saving and accumulating revenue. He had to store up the revenue 
by constructing buildings and chambers appropriate to the kind of 
things in which revenue was received {NicJiaya-kama dravyasatfigraha-' 
raksha'na-lwma). For that reason he had to construct (i) a Koitayriha, 
the State Jewellery House, for storing up 'precious stones, gold 
and the like’ in which revenue was paid ; (2) Pjanyagtiha where was 
housed the merchandise for sale (EiYcraj/'i-drauyct) ; KosMhmura, 
the State Granary for storing 'articles of food, grain, oils and the 
like’, (4) Kupyayjiha, store-house for forest-produce of all kinds 
by which Revenue was realised in kind^ and {$) Ayu^hggsira, iba 
royal Armoury. 

Treasury-House, The Koiagriha is to he built in two parts ; 
(i) the subterranean chamber, Bhumigriha^ to be built of three 
storeys {tritalath) with flooring and walks of stone, many rooms 
constructed in a framework of timber {anejcmidhmatii saradarnpaH- 
jarafh)i provided with a mechanical moveable staircase [yantrmjuUa- 
sopatnam), carvings of images of gods on the wooden covering 
{divatafidhanam) and only one door 5 (2) the upper part, the 
Treasury-house proper {Kodagriha) to be built lilte a pmsada or 
palace, with its outer and inner door fitted with bolts {nbhayaioni- 
shedhatii baUraniadohargala-yuhtarfi,) and provided with a hall of 
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rows of vessels {bhavclavrJun%-parik'<lii'ptam) for holding the precious 
articles. 

Besides the Treasury-house at headquarters, the Sannidhata 
was also to build on the borders of the country (jancqvidante) against 
emergencies palatial mansions by employing as builders criminals 
condemned to death (ability ahlaili pumshaih, vadhyaih), who are to 
die after the completion of the building, so that their designs and 
plans by which its treasures are stored will remain a secret. 

Other Buildings. The house of merchandise (Pcniyagriha) 
will be one of four buildings round a quadrangle (chaluh-salam) 
and with many rooms (anekasllmnatalam). 

The Granary House (Koshthdgura) should be similarly built. 

The store-house of forest produce (Kupya-grihi) must be more 
commodious, made up of many spacious buildings, each with rows 
of rooms along its walls. 

The Armoury (Ayndliagara) should be similarly built, but it 
is to be provided with an underground chamber {hlirimigfihaUb). 

Courts, Secretariat, and Prison. The Sannidhatii is also charged 
with the duty of constructing three other important government 
buildings : (i) Courts of Justice with accommodation for litigants, and 
lock-up for accused (DharmastMyarii tatra dkarinastha vyamliaranir- 
ydurah tatsambandhi dharmaslMyath vijuvaliararihifh agataniiih 
avastldtyarthmh vyavahara-pardjita-nirodharthmii cha stliiinam) ; 
(2) Secretariat Buildings, with accommodation for (a) Offices of 
Ministers who are Pleads of Departments like the Sanmluirta and 
Sannidhatil (h) for Ambassadors ; and (c) for persons secured in 
the course of w'ar (vi^msudhitoena grihitunaA yuddha-pangtihitadi- 
rtam) ; (3) Prison-House (Bandhanugara) with separate accommodation 
for Male Wards and Female Wards, and with cells (kaksha) w'hose 
exits are well guarded (vibhakfa-itrf-purushasikeinam apasdrafiih 
sug uplakakshyatfi ) . 

It is interesting to note that some of th9.se buildings had shrines 
,, in which Deities connected with their business were installed. For 
i instance, god Dhanada was installed in the Kosagriha, goddess Sri in 
^ the Commercial Building and Store-house, god Vidvakarmu in the 

Kupya-grilia, god Jama in the Armoury and Varu%ia, in Jail 
[Commentator]. ^ 

The Saimidhaia will thus discharge his responsibility for the 
revenues of the State with the assistance of his own staff of trustworthy 
' officers (aptapurnshadhislithita^). He should have a knowledge of 
the resources of the State, the sources of its revenue from both 
urban itud rural areqs {Bahya^abTiyantarmh aywn) for a period of 
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last 100 years so that he may answer questions about it without any 
difficulty, tie should also always be able t® show the surplus revenue 
of the State in the Treasury. 

Accoimtaot-Generai {Akshn2iafnladJnjaL‘sha'). Like the 
tSdtnnJiarla and the Sannidltnla, there w'as another officer at the 
Centre to control the Departments and District Officers, He was 
the Accountant-General who was in charge of the tvto offices of 
Currency {Akuhcqintuln) and Accounts (Oanmiti') The term A LWtu- 
pafala means the pafaJa or office where visible objects like coins are 
counted (AIrshu gca,iana-ijor/yani iVjiynkadmi (cdu/vi paiaho/i qhanaui. 
AltAlia-palnlnm) [I. i]. His first duty is to bring together the 

Heads of different Departments (kiltaJadhjaHJumuxi savihJiilija aa- 
sva Jcannsnu.’tJifhanaihsajfi huraypf) [Commentary on 11. 7]^ and 
then to provide for them necessary office accommodation. lie is to 
arrange for different rooms for different Dcparlments and for their 
Heads in accordance with their xmk {vibhuhiopaAhunnm ribhaliuni 
uttama-madhyama-adhamanamadhijalc'ihayhrh 'pritliak~st 7 iUijanukH- 
lataycl vihhnjya). He is also to fit up the rooms with accommodation 
for the books of accounts and records {nihliandJui-pustahisthum'ih), 

He will have the number and names of different Departments 
(fidhikarayanadi savikluju namatafi pariyavanam), their localities 
{pracliaro jmiapadal,i), and the total (nyraj//) of revenue produced by 
each in relation to its administrative area, entered in their respective 
account-books, 

He should also enter in the books particulars showing how 
different Departments, in respect of different works undertaken by 
them (karw«Kto7r ‘such as Mines, Rice-fields, Commercial products, 
Currency and the like’), invest their resources {dravyaprayogc) 
with reference to (x) profit (vriddhi), (2) employment of paid 
labour Qtslwyal], yxigyapumshaviniyoga), (3) cost in grain and cash 
{vymjaji dliunyahirayya-ainiyocja), (4) quantity produced or the 
demand for it (px'ayamaJi], (5) amount of vyaji (premia in cash or 
kind) realised, (d) adulteration (yogo dfavyagmUravyamisraiiam), (7) 
locality of production, (8) wages, (9) retained labour {vishpi, denoting 
labourers not working on hire but retained on terms of domestic 
service). 

The Accountant-General is also to record in his books particulars 
as to the following. 

(i) The religious practices {dhnma)) iaws (vyavaMra), and 
customs {chantra-saiiislhiinaxn) observed by different regions {dedd}^ 
villages {gmmcit) castes {juti), and families (knla). 
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(2) The privileges (pragraha), residences {pradeio vasasthamm) , 
gifts {blioga-upayanam), remissions of taxes (pariliara), provisions for 
horses, elephants, and troops {bhaktam a^Sva-gaja-paduti-abhyavaliaraJt) 
and salaries (vetanam) enjoyed by State-officials {rrijoi}ajwi), such as 
‘Mantrij Purohita, etc.’ 

(3) Special allowances given to the king, queen, and the princes 
{ 7 iirdcsa?n), special allowances for festivities {autpadikalahlimh ‘utsava- 
dibhavam dhanalahliam) and for ceremonies to ward off evils like 
diseases {prallkaralubliam). 

He will also have recorded in his books the following particulars 
to be supplied by the Heads of different Departments (Sarvadliikara- 
nanum) ; (i) the work to be done, (2) the work done, (3) cash 

balance, (4) revenue and expenditure, (5) statements of accounts (nii’i), 
(6) the time for submission of their reports of work by the scribes 
(itpasthanan'i kayastlirmaih svasvakarya-dars'anarlhasa 7 imdhu 7 iakala‘)n) 
and (7) the locality concerned, its customs, and previous systems 
followed in it. 

He is to assign to Superintendents of different grades, high, 
middle, and inferior, works suitable to their qualifications. The 
Commentator instances Superintendents of Works of three grades 
concerning (i) Treasury (2) Granary and Armoury and (3) Wines 
and Meats. For these bodies of officers {Smi 7 idnyike,shu), persons 
of special fitness are to be appointed, who can be punished without 
causing any remorse to the king. This rules out officers 'who are 
Brahmins or friends or intimate relations of the king.’ 

The Chief Accountants {Qaxianihjani gaijmiuh iatpradardakalt- 
AdhyaJcshali) of different Departments are to come to headquarters 
to present their accounts in the month of Ashadha, the last month of 
the financial year. 

They are to assemble in one place in the Accountant-General’s 
office with sealed boxes containing their books of account (Samudra- 
pustahhmida) and the net balances of revenue. They are to remain 
in the hall without talking with one another {■ckatrasambMshavarodhaTfi, 
kfa-ayet). They are first orally to explain the accounts relating to 
receipts, expenditure, and the total of revenue Oiivi) before the net 
revenue is received into the Treasury. The account orally given is 
compared with that written in the books. If the amount of income 
stated is less than the amount of the books, or if the stated amount 
of expenditure is less than the amount entered in the written account ; 
or if the stated cash balance (nivi) is in excess of what is written ; the 
Accountant in each case will have to pay 8 times the amount of the 
difference as a penalty for false accounting. Conversely, if there is a 
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difference between the Central Account books and those of the Districts 
as to the amounts of Income, Expenditure, and Cash Balance, the 
difference is not to be made good. 

The Chief Accountants who do not present themselves at head- 
quarters in time (i.e , in the mouth of Ashadha) with their books of 
account and cash balances of revenue will have to pay a penalty. 

Conversely, when they so present themselves {Karmike adhyaMie 
vpasthite) but are not attended to by Accountants (_Kara?}i![a gmranu- 
dhikrita) of the Central Office, these are to be fined. 

The ministers in a body {samagruh MaliamatrcJi) are to bring 
together the Heads of Departments in the Districts in a meeting and 
explain to them the general revenue position of the Province with 
reference to revenue receipts, expenditure, and surplus (Prachurasatnm/i 
MaJiainutruJt samagruh sravayeyuh avishamamatrah) prachuro jana- 
padah janupadan sadasi mclayilva bodhayeyiih ityarthali). A minister 
keeping aloof or misrepresenting accounts is punishable. 

Accounts are to be posted daily {ahorUpaliara.) 

The cash balance and daily account submitted by the Accountant 
are to be checked by the Chief Accountant who is to see how far they 
correspond to (i) religious injunctions (dharma), (2) law (vyavakmm), 
(3) custom (charitra), (4) precedence (aaiiisihma), (5) total of revenue 
receipts (sankalanaih sarvadlianaiWcara-gai].ana), (6) the work accom- 
plished (nirvarla 7 ia), (7) estimate of revenue (anumma) and (8) 
report of informers on the revenue realized (churaprayoga). 

Abstracts of accounts shall be prepared {pralisamanaytl) every 
5 days, fortnight, month, four months, and per year. 

' Failure on the part of a Karayika to enter revenue realized 
{Eajartlie apraiibadhnatali, rujaUham pustakeslm alikliatali or to follow 
instructions pratishcdkayala), or to write accounts of income 

and expenditure according to prescribed forms (nihandha) is punishable. 

Not writing accounts in the proper order {kmmavahmadi ava- 
lUcliatali), writing accounts inverted order [uikramam avalikhatah) 
writing accounts in a manner not comprehensible {avijKatarh malikhu- 
tall vedUwii miarhayu rityu Ukhatah), or entering the same item again 
(pvnarulitath)) all such wrong accounting {avaliklmimh) will be 
punishable. 

Making wrong entries of cash balance {nivtmmaliklmto), embezzle- 
ment (pliakslmyaio) or causing loss of revenue {m^ayalah) are punish- 
able [II. i\. 

Superintendents or Heads { 4 -dJiyaksh(is) of Departnoeists in 
the Districts. We shall now consider the duties assigned to the 
Adhyakslm in charge of different DepartmentSj and of productive or 
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profitable v.’oiks and concerns in the Districts, as sources of revenue to 
the State. 

Ikeir salary and Grades. As has been stated above, the salary 
attached to the grade of Adhijak'-Jias or Superintendents is looo paria'i. 
Government stivants of grades ( raiga) fiom loo to looo are to be 
placed under Ad/i^aAs/wis who are empowcied to fix their subsistence 
{hhdhta), salary (viUina'', emoluments {laoha) instructions (cidetia) and 
assignment of work (viUJiepa). In case there is no work for them 
(iankt,hexK), the Adhi/ulshus will depute their respective staffs to take 
charge of royal property {idjupai igralid), fortificationSj and Law and 
Older in the country {RuAiirmaHliCivtibhana), The subordinate staffs 
must alw ays work under the Heads of their respective sections {nili/a- 
'iitulliijuJj), and will also be under the many Heads above them {ancha~ 
[V, 3]. 

Nationalisatiun of Industries. It will also be observed that the 
Kau;ihya polity was based on a considerable amount of socialism 
and nationalisation of industries. A of admjtristratiye 

mudunery is employed in the inauagemenl and cxp]oitation_of,§tate 
property of vai'l^s klHHsli^Erinislered'^^usTrie ss^ conccrns . There 
^r^iarge io"3’al'^atcT"'and~T^^r~'The State "ha"d'X monopoly 
of Mines. It carried on both Export and Import Trade and appro- 
priated the profits of middlemen. It established factories for 
working up of raw mateiials of different kinds into finished products. 
Besides, as revenue was payable in kind, large establishments had to 
be maintained all over the country for dealing with vast quantities 
of agricultural pioducts tendered in payment of taxes, as well as the 
products derived from the crown estates. Again, a Central Store at 
headquarters was necessary for several purposes, as a reserve against 
famine, as provision for the royal household, as a source of raw 
material for lire royal manufactories, and, lastly, as the means of paying 
salaries to officials in kind. 

Department of Agrlcultura ., We shall now describe the 
working of the principal Departments of Administration. 

Director of Agriculture {SUadlipahishH) . The Director of 
Agriculture {SUudli ijalbJiu) [II, 24] was in charge of the cultivation of 
crown lands or of Government Agricultural farms. 

Supisly of Seeds. His duty was to have a collection of seeds of 
the various a ops to be grown such as (^dhanya), Flowers, 

Fruits, Vegetables (iaka). Herbs (kajida), i^oots, Fibfc-pn3<ittcing 
plants (Isb'hauma) and Cotton (Jcdrpdsa). 

Agricultural Labour. He was to employ in the work of culti- 
vation the following classes of labourers, viz., {i) Serfs {Dasa) (2) 
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Hired Labourers {Karmahara) and (3) Convicts condemned to labour 
{Dan^apratihirta). 

Appliances for Cultivation. He is to supply these labourers 
with all things necessary for the work of cultivation such as imple- 
ments {kaishana-ynntra) like 'plough, rope, sickle, together with 
bullocks.’ Peasants must also be supplied with the supplementary 
assistance of Artisans (Karu) such as the Blacksmith (Kiamarah 
Ayadcmah), Carpenter [KiiUahuh Tahsha), the Digger {Mcdaka or 
Khanaka or Bh&daka), Rope-maker {Rajju.vdriakali) and destroyer of 
pests {Rarpagruliudi). 

Records of Rainfall. A meteorological forecast of the different 
countries seems to have been attempted. The Western coast [ (beyond 
the Ghats), A pm antci\ and the Plimalayan tarais {Haimanya) v'ere 
singled out, as now, for the heaviest rainfall, the country of the 
A^iiiakas on the Godavari (or Aratf,has of the Punjab and Avanti 
for moderate rainfall, and the deserts (Jangala) for the lowest. 
We may note that arrangements for recording rainfall were known in 
those days. “In the central Store-House (Koshthngara), there Was 
to be kepi a vessel Qaiyda) whose mouth should be i aratni wide, to 
serve as rain gmgt {wrslta-mana)” [II. 5]. It may be noted that i 
Bj'ctim‘=24 angulas=i\ ft. [ 11 . 20]. Countries irrigated from artificial 
canals (Kulyavapa) were of course in no want of water. 

Means of kirigation. Fourfold means of ariificial irrigation 
are mentioned, viz., manual irrigation, irrigation by water carried 
on the shoulder, irrigation by pumps {s> oto-yantraprauarfima) and 
irrigation by letting in water from streams, lakes or wells, with the 
fourfold water-rates of }, and J of the total produce 

respectively.) 

Megasthenes also, as we have seen, confirms Kaut:ilya in his 
mention of “the sluices by which water is let out from the main 
canals into other branches so that everyone may have an equal supply 
of it,” while the care which the empire of Chandragupta bestowed on 
irrigation is proved, as we have seen, by the inscription of 
Rudradaman I. 

Agricultural Seasons. The seasons for crops are also stated 
to be those for [1) wet crops, (2) winter crops [Minumam), (3) summer 
crops (graishmikam'). 

Variety of Crops. The wet crops are mentioned as Rice 
{Sali or Coarse grain (Kodrava), Sesamum (TiZa), Pepper, 

and Safforn {Priyaiigu), These ought to be sown first in the rains 
{Purvavapali). Next come pulses called mudga, mrnlui. The last 
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to be sown are Kiiavmhha (Saffron), MasXira, KiihiUha, Yarn, (Barley), 
Godhama (Wheat), Kaluija, Aiasl (Linseed), and Sarshapa (Mustard). 

Food Crops. It is also pointed out that the Rices (flrdyridi) 
are the most important crops (jyeshj.Jui) because, as the commentator 
points out, these are the principal food crops which arc grown with 
the least cost and trouble and yield a good harvest. 

Next come fruits like plantains (SliandaJi Kadnlyudi). 

Sugarcane. The worst crop is sugarcane {Iksliii) because, as 
the commentator points out, ‘it is exposed to many pests like rats, it 
involves large outlay, and a vast amount of labour in cutting the canes, 
crushing them, and in boiling the extracted juice on pans’. 

Varieties of Laurds and Crops. It is also stated that lands that 
are ‘beaten by foam’ (phenaghata), i. e , those on the banks of rivers 
or marshy lands, are suitable for growing ValUpMla such as pumpkin, 
gourd and the like. The flooded lands (parmihantal.i) are suitable 
for sugarcane (Ihshu), pepper (PippaU) and grapes {Mridvilm). Lands 
depending on wells {Knpa-paryanlah) are good for vegetables (daka) 
and roots [mTda). Lands in the vicinity of canals, lakes, or tanks 
{haru\nparyantfth) arc good for fodder {Ilarilala). Lauds between 
cultivated plots may be utilized to grow cloves, medicinal herbs and 
fragrant plants. 

Medicinal Plants. Medicinal plants are to be grown on 
different kinds of lands, marshy and dry, as required. 

^ Wages. Labourers (VisMi) in charge of orchards {Shaiitda) 
and gardens ( F 5 (a) and of cattle, whether serf or hired, will be given 
food and the monthly wages of i J paiia. 

Cultivators were given half-share of the produce {ardha-sUihuh) 
and were to supply their own seeds and bullocks. But those who 
could not supply these but only their labour will have their share of 
produce reduced to or 

It is stated that the Director of Agriculture must be proficient 
in Kfishitanira (Agricultural Science), iSulba-Mstra (Mensuration), 
and V fikahmjwvdda (Science of plant life). 

Superiijtendsat of Slore»Hoisse {ICosInhagUradhyakaha) [II. 
15], State Store-or Ware-houses were set up at different centres 
under the system which permitted payment of taxes and dues to the 
State in kind. The Director of Agriculture had to despatch to the 
Superintendent of Store-house the agricultural produce of the crown 
lands of different localities ( sUU), Next, he had to fecejve payments 
in kind of various dues levied by the State. These are thus enumerat- 
ed ; (i) village cess the ^ States jhare 

of ^ of agricultural produce, (3) iSenaWiaftict/ ’military cess in the 
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form of provisioning the army on inarch through the areas concerned 
(4) Bali, an extra impost of 10 to 20 paritas levied on the village (5) 
Kara, State’s share of fruits grown (6) Ulsaiiga, presents to king on 
festive occasions such as birth of a child (7) PartSva, an emergency 
tax (8) Pariktiiaha, compensation for loss to crops caused by cattle 
(9) Atipayanika, presents to the king (10) Kaushilmjalca, tax on lands 
irrigated by the State tanks. 

All these heads of revenue paid in kind come under the general 
name of Rashlm as the revenue derived from the country side or rural 
tracts. The Superintendent had also to collect the dues payable to 
government fiom the sale of its agricultural products. 

Of the Store thus accumulatedj half will be devoted to expen- 
diture by Government and half will be kept in reserve as an insurance 
against afflictions to the country (like famines) {Tato ardhan't juna- 
fudanwih slliupayct). The Store will be replenished by new supply. 

It is also the duty of the Superintendent of Stores to personally 
supervise the increase or decrease caused to the grains as they are 
pounded (h&Jiunna), frayed (gJirishta), reduced to flour (pishla), or 
filed (hlirislita) or dried after being soaked in water. 

Kautilya also gives calculations of the amounts of food obtainable 
from given quantities of grain of different kinds as they are cooked or 
treated in other ways, of oil that can be pressed from the different 
oil-seeds, and of thread that can be spun from given quantities of cotton 
{Kurpusa) and flax or jute (Kshauma) fibre. 

Rations are prescribed for different classes of persons, men, 
women and children, soldiers, commanders of the army {paiUnUth 
muJehyanam), queens and princes {devihumarayam}. They are also 
prescribed for different domestic animals. 

These regulations and details only show the amount of control 
which the officer in charge of State properties of so many kinds had 
to establish to ensure that there is no loss of income to the State 
from the various uses to which they are to be put. 

Lastly, one can have an idea of how the Store-house will look 
like when one goes into it. He will fiind grain stacked up higher 
and higher without contact with the ground ; jaggery bound round in 
ropes of grass j oils kept in vessels of earth or wood j and salt heaped 
up on the surface of the ground. 

Superintendent of Mines {Akarddhyakaha) [ 11 . X2]. The 
Mining Superintendent should be a scientific expert on bis subject, 
with a knowledge of sciences called (i) ^ulba-iimtra {2) Dhaiu-Mstra 
(3) Basa-palca (4) Mapi-raga, a knowledge of Mines, a knowledge, 
of seams and veins of ores Metallurgy, Science 
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of Mercury, Gems, and precious stones. He was to prospect new 
mines and discover old ones by the signs of slags, ashes and the 
like, and ascertain the value of ores from their mechanical and 
chemical properties. Various kinds of ore arc mentioned as being 
worked in those days, viz., those of Gold, Silver, Copper, Lead 
{Sisa), Tin (Trapu), Iron {TlLshi^a), Bitumen (liilajatii). Various 
metallurgical processes were employed for treating the ores and 
purging them of impurities by use of alkalies and for softening metals. 

Commeice in commodities manufactured from mineral products 
was centralised {akcmvhlmm). Manufacturers, buyers and sellers 
of such commodities outside the prescribed locality (_ani/atra) were 
liable to punishment. Thus the State had a monopoly in the 
working of Mines, and in trade in their products. But Mines 
requiring a heavy capital outlay and much enterprise {vi/ai/a-kriya-' 
bharihimalcayam) may be leased out to private persons on the basis 
of a share of the output {bhagena) or a fixed royalty (prahranena 
abyuldraayn etilvat iuvar 7 iadikaih iTtjiirihe dcyaniUi pmipanya). 
Mines requiring small outlay are to be worked directly by the State 
{lugliavika'tn. almana kciwyct). 

The Superintendent of Mines was associated in his woilc with 
a few other officers in charge of allied work. 

Siipsi'intendent of Metals (Lohadhi/aksha). He was entrusted 
with the work of manufacturing vessels (harmantm ladbhaxidO'- 
gliatana- karmfuii) of such materials as Copper, Lead, Tin, Brass, 
Bell-metal and the like, and of business (vyauahnra) in such manu- 
factures. 

Supsriiilenidient of Mint {Lakskanudhy/ikshn Tankayul&dliyaLsha), 
He is to manufacture the following classes of coins: (i) 

(silver coins) made up of ii parts of silver, 4 parts of copper and 
one part of any of the metals, iron, tin, lead or antimony (2) 
l/’ann'arifjifl (copper coins) 'made up of 4 parts of silver, ii parts of 
copper, and i part of (iron or any other metal).’ Each of 

these classes of coins was made in four denominations, e.g„ i, i 
and I pnipa for silver and i, ^ and J masha for copper, 
the last two of the copper coins being also named kakay.i and 
ardhakahayl. 

According to the Commentator, Bupywupa is the same as 
Karslmpa^ia. It was of an alloy mainly composed of Silver and 
was acceptable to the government treasury {Ko^apravedya), 

The Tunirampa was of an alloy mainly composed of copper 
and formed the coins of general currency (vyuvaMirika). 
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It may be noted in this connection that the earliest indigenous 
coinage of India was represented by the standard coins (r) of gold 
called Suvarna (2) of silver called Purm).a, or Dharana and (3) of 
copper called Karshufana. The coinage was modelled on the 
native system of weights as given by Manu [VIII. 132 f ]. The basis 
of the system is the ratti {raUika) or gufija berry weighing on an 
average i'83 grains or o'liS grammes. The Suvania was of 80 
ratis = i46'4 grains=9‘48 grammes. No specimens of Suvania have 
been traced. The silver Purmj^a or Dharaxm weighed 32 rwlis— 58*56 
grains=^3‘79 grammes and the copper was of the same 

weight Suvarna. Vast hoards of these silver and copper coins and 
of their various multiples and subdivisions have been discovered all 
over India. These old coins are shaped like square or oblong. The 
silver coins appear cut from a flat sheet of metal and the copper ones 
of a bar. They are little more than weights of metal on which was 
stamped from time to time the symbol of the authority responsible 
for their genuineness and purity. 

There was, again, an officer charged with the regulation of 
currency, the llUpadar^cilca. He had to realize the following Mint 
charges, viz., iSspiTa, a seignorage of 8 per cent ; Vyaji, 5 per cent, 
the profit accruing to go vernment from the use of special weights 
and measures for the public ; PartI*a 7 wI;a, an assaying fee of | 
percent. 

In commenting on these important Departments of Government, 
Kaufilya says *. ‘'Milting is the source of the wealth {Koia). of the 
State j wealth is at the root of the State’s military power j the earth is 
attained by the combination oi both {MkaniprabhavaJi Koiali ■ KoMt . 
Davdalj, prajclydie). 

Another SuperintendcKt ol Mines (ff/KtHyad/tj/flfo/ta).: : There 
was another Superintendent of Mines;, .called KhanyMhyakalia who ■ 
had a more limited jurisdiction. He had to look after the business ; 
(/faf»)S«7a5t) connected with eOnch-shells, pearls and coral, diamonds, 
and precious stones, and salts, and the trade in such articles. 

v/Sait Supermtesideht The manufacture of 

salt tvas a government monopoly administered by the Salt Superinten.. 
dent called AavahadAyaMia. It was^ w a system of 

licences, on payment of a fixed fee, or a share of the output. Leasees 
of salt-fields had to pay rent (prahrayd) and Vg of the salt {Lauanu- 
hltriyn) manufactured by them. This salt the Superintendent sold at 
full market rates, and realized iii addition a supertax of 5 per cent 
called VyUj% (derived from the difference between government and 
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public measure), together with the extra tax of 8 per cent {m ulya) 
and the assaying fee of Vs pana (rupa). 

Imported {Arjcniln) salt was more heavily taxed. It had to part 
with a sixth and on this portiouj when sold, w’ere levied the premium 
of 5 percent {parLclmliam. datum vyaji'ffi) Vyaji, and 8 per cent Rupiha, 
besides a toll {dulka) and compensation (vaidjiarana) for loss to 
revenue from salt imported and not home-made {kreta dulkaih rUja- 
pa 7 ),ijac}ichhc.danurllpa.'r}i cha vaidharanark dadyat)- 

^ Adulteration of salt, and its manufacture without licence 
(vilnvatia'/h anisrisliiopajivi) w'ere punished except in the case of 
hermits {vUnapraiiha). Persons given to sacred learning (drotriya), 
ascetics {lapa&m), and labourers not engaged on hire are to get 

salt free of cost, provided it is for food and not trade (bhaktalavaiia). 
Thus the salt-tax did not press heavily on the poor. 

, Gold Superintendent {Suvar^Udliyaksha). There was an 
officer called Suvarnndhyaksha who was in charge of the working of 
gold and silver in separate compartments, with his office located in a 
special building called the Asichadala [II. 13]. This was meant for 
manufacture of artistic works of gold and silver. But for the public, 
a shop was established on the high road {viditchamadhye) under an 
approved goldsmith. According to the Commentator, "his duty is to 
help the people in selling and buying gold, silver, and jewels.” In 
this chapter, the Ariliadadra gives instructions as to the methods of 
testing and distinguishing different qualities of gold, processes of 
manufacture of articles of gold and silver, of setting of jewels, and 
elaborate safeguards against fraud and theft on the part of workmen 
in the factory. The rule is that no one who is not an employee at the 
Askliadala can have admission into it. A trespasser will be beheaded 
{AkslmdaJdmanuyiito nopagachchliet abhigachchhan uclichhedyaji,). All 
workmen are also to have their body and dress searched before they 
enter or leave the factory {vichiia-vastrahasla-giihyah . . . pravideynh 

nishhdseyudcha). 

State Goldsmith {Sauvarxnka). There is also a Chapter [II. 14] 
called Vidikhayafh Sauvarnikapracharalh, " The goldsmith on the high 
road.” It prescribes that the State goldsmith {Saiivaniilcd) is to 
employ artisans (avedanibhili dilpidctliyaili, suvarnakurUdibMfy) fo work 
up the gold and silver of the town and country people. He is to see 
that the same quality and vreigbt of the material are returned to the 
customer as are received by him. 

As regards coinage, it is laid down that in getting a suvarya coin 
(of 16 mislias) manufactured out of gold bullion, one kakaM (J masha) 
weight of the metal is to be allowed as loss involved in the manufacture. 
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Manufacture of gold and silver articles was not permitted in a shop 
not licensed by the State goldsmith (SauvarvihenudrisShfamanyatm ta 
'piayogam Icarayato). 

iComen'Etor of Forests (KvpyadJiyaJcsha') [II. 17]. There was 
a Superintendent in charge of State Forests and forest-products (called 
Kupyadhijahsha) . He was to collect timber and other woods by 
employing the Forestguards (Vanapcila) and supervised the manu- 
facture of works of wood ( ‘such as houses, carts and the like’). He 
was to employ on wages (veiana) foresters who knew intimately all parts 
of trees, top, trunk, branches, roots {vfikshamarmajna) so as to decide 
which part might be cut off without damage to the tree for purposes, 
say, of fortifications (dirrj/ataraMajfAe). Wood-cutting against instruc- 
tions was punishable except against emergencies where wood was 
required e.g., for a cart that broke down {anyatra apadlhyaJt as 
explained by the Commentator). 

The Foiests are thus described with reference to their produce j 

(1) Dcirii-varga, Timber such as Silh, ^im^apn^ etc, i 

(2) VevM-varga, bamboos of different kinds j 

(3) Valll-varga, different kinds of creepers like canes {vdra) ; 

(4) Valkala-varga, fibres of different kinds such as hemp 

(j^aiia) ; 

( 5 ) Scijj%c~bhu‘ijt(}a, material for ropery, such as mufija ; 

(6) Leaves {patra) fo? writing, such as palm-leaves ; 

(7) Flowers as materials for dyeing, ‘such as kiirtiiiha, kmumUha, 
and kuhlcima? ; 

(8) Aushadhtt-varga, medicinal plants yielding herbs, roots, and 
fruits used as medicines (kanda-mulorphald) ; 

(9) Visha-varga, poisonous trees. 

It may be noted that Asoka in his Rock Edict II states that he 
made arrangements for the cultivation of plants as sources of 
wholesome drugs obtained from their roots (mulani), and fruits 
Qphalani), and that where these medicinal herbs [mishadlitini) were 
not available, they were to be imported {Jiarapitmii} and planted 
{ropapitani) in the State Botanical Gardens. In this way, he was 
ministering to the relief of human suffering {Mannskyacliilcitsa) and 
also to that of the animal kind iPadiicliikitss) by instituting measures 
of medical treatment, general, and veterinary. 

Among forest-produce are also mentioned hides, skins, sinews 
(snayu)^ bones, teeth, horns, faoOfs, and tails of animals, like crocodile, 
leopard, tiger, lion, elephant, buffalo, yak, or porpoise, and of birds 
and snakes. 
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Forest products also include materials for making baskets of 
bamboos and canc (ridala) or utensils of earth {mrittikahhanda). 

The)' also include things like charcoal, bran, ash, firewood, 
and fodder. 

Forest products are useful for certain necessaries of life 
(ajivartliah) as ‘materials for making ploughs, mortar, pestle, carls, and 
the like’ and also for defensive purposes (jiuraral-^/iarthaJ)) as materials 
for making implements (yanira) and weapons (fiyiulha). 

Superijilejident of Slaughter-hoiiise ISunadhyakslia). There 
was the allied Department of the Superintendent of Slaughter-house 
(SUnudJii/aksha) [II. 26], some of whose regulations are connected 
with those for forests. It appears that there were certain Tfot^ctive’ 
forests {ahkayavana) the denizens of which w'ere protected against 
violence by declaration (pradishtabhayunam). These were animals 
like ‘deer, rhino, bisons, and bulfaloes, birds like peacocks, and fishes:’ 
There were other animals and birds protected on the principle that 
they were not killed according to custom (aprcivriltamdlinnam). 
Thus violence against such non-violent creatures was punishable. 

Of such violent creatures which were killed as being not owned 
by any one (aparigrihita), the State was to have a sixth ; of fishes 
and birds, a tenth, and of harmless animals, a toll of tenth or more. 

Of the harmless beasts and birds captured, a sixth would be 
taken by the State and let off in the reserved forests. 

The Arthadastra gives a long list of animals, fishes, and game- 
birds (pnulra~paksMvo) which are protected against vicJence or 
capture [liimsa-vadhchlLyo rakshyuTi). There is a special declaration 
for the protection against slaughter {avadhya) or slaughter by torture 
{kUs7itagliala7h yhatuyaiaechu) of the milch cow, the calf, and the 
stud-bull. 

Sale of meat from unlicensed slaughter-houses (parisiinafn) 
was not permitted . Nor was the flesh of remnants of animals found 
killed in the forests, with their head and leg lost, nor flesh rotten and 
smelling foul (pigandhmn), nor the flesh of creatures dead of disease 
{svayarh nifikirh roga-mj-Ua-marhsam), 

It may be noted that Aspki?k..3hQ- in oitc of his Edicts, [Pillar 
Edict VJ proclaims the protection of certain animals and birds 
mentioned in its list which is similar to that of ICautilya. Asoka’s 
principle of protection is that ‘the living must not live on the, living’ 
(jivena jive no pusitaviye), but his actual ordinance is based on 
Kau[;ilya’s principle in limiting protection to the harmless and non- 
violent creatures. In general, Asoka also protects “all quadrupeds 
which do not lend themselves to any use nor are eaten” (Patibhogani 
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no eti na rha hliadiyuii). The creatures mentioned in common for 
protection are Ilatiisa, liul-a, Marika, Chakravak^ and Falamte 
(Rhino). Kautilya has another principle of protection : it is to 
be extended to all creatures which are considered auspicious {maii- 
galyah). 

Superintendent of Cattle (Go’dhijakshnh) [II. 29]. The State 
was to have the care of the cattle or the livestock of the country upon 
which depended so much its national key-industry of Agricukuie. 
The cattle committed to the care of Qo'dhyaksJm included cows, 
buffaloes, goats, asses, mules and sheep, pigs and dogs. He was in 
charge not merely of the State Cattle but also private herds which 
sought his protection against cattle-lifters in return for a share of their 
dairy produce. 

The Department dealt with the following : 

(1) Herds of 100 heads of cattle each, which were looked after 
by a group of five classes of workers, namely (a) the cowherd 
(gopaJaka), (b) the herdsman in charge of buffaloes (pivdaraka), (c) 
the milker {dohalca), (d) the churner (who prepared curds; dadld- 
midhanakarma), and (e) the hunter (hihdhdka) who was to protect 
the cattle against wild animals. Kaufilya [XIV, 3] also mentions dogs 
{diinakali) keeping w'atch in the village (grarne kiiluhalciJ.i). All these 
were employed on the basis of fixed wages paid in kind (Myaiji/abhyifd). 
They were not paid in shares of milk or clarified butter ‘lest the calves 
are deprived of the milk that sustains them’. 

(2) Herds of 100 heads each (rUpasafam), composed of equal 
number of aged cows, milch-cows, pregnant cow.s, heifers, and calves, 
which could be looked after by a single herdsman who was paid 
by a share of the dairy produce. The arrangement is called /lara- 
praiikara. 

(3) Herds of 100 heads of affiicced or crippled cattle, or cattle, 
that can not be milked by anyone other than the accustomed person, 
cattle that are tot easily milked (DurdoJia), or cattle that bring forth 
dead off-spring {Pulraglmi). Such a useless and abandoned herd, 
(bhagnoisrishtci) may be looked after by one person and paid by a share 
of the dairy produce. 

(4) Herds which are committed to the care of the State cattle- 
farm for protection against cattle-lifters on the basis of a fee of a 
tenth part of the dairy-produce. This arrangement is called 
Bhdgdnufravishiaka. 

The Superintendent of cattle under his care classified them as 
calves, steers, tamed cattle, draught oxen (yuMndh), stud-bulls (vriska). 
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bullocks which are yoked to carts, bulfaloes whose flesh is eaten, and 
buffaloes which carry burden. 

Killing or stealing cattle is liable to extreme punishment. 

Cowherds were expected to treat the diseases of cattle. 

They could sell meat raw (amam) or cooked or dried. 

They fed their dogs and boars with butter-milk {udaMt). 

Milking is to be done twice a day in Varslia, ^arat and Ilemanla 
seasons, and only once in Vasanfa and Grlshma. 

Once in six months, sheep and goat will be shorn of their wool 
iXirt,ia), 

All cattle should be provided with 'abundance of fodder and 
water’. 

Superintendent of Pastures {Vivitadhyakska). In association 
with the Superintendent of cattle, there was a Superintendent in charge 
of the pastures {V ivUadhyaksha) [II. 34] who made arrangements 
for their grazing. He was to establish the pastures for cattle in places 
' secure from risks from cattle-lifters and snakes to which the low-lying 
forests are specially exposed. ’ 

He is to establish' new pasture grounds in waterless tracts by 
endowing these ‘with wells, tanks, embankments for storing water 
{setu-handlia) as well as small sources of water (uisa) which will also 
grow gardens of flowers and orchards.’ The Superintendent is to 
employ a body of hunters {Lubdhaka) who, with their hunting hounds 
0 va(favia), will be moving through the forests to guard them. They 
are also mentioned as entrapping tigens with their hounds [IV. 3]. 

Lastly, his duty is to utilise the surpluses {ajiva) left over in the 
timber-and elephant-forests {dravya-Msti-vana) for the following 
purposes, viz., (i) provision of facilities for transport (varlara?), (2) 
protection against thieves {^cIiora-raksliaTj^ani), (3) escorting caravans 
{mrihalivuliyani), (4) protection of cattle {go-rahshymi) and (5) deal- 
ings in these goods {vyavahara). 

Superintendent of Passports {MudrudhyaksJia). There was a 
Superintendent of Passports [MudrUdhyaksha) who issued passes to 
every traveller on a fee of one Mdsha. Travelling without a pass was 
punished with a fine of 13 pa'if.aa. 

Superinteiademt of Shipping {Navadhyaksha) [II. 28], He had 
to control all tta'ffic and transit by water ways, riverine as well as 
oceanic, from the sea to its coast (samvdra-swifiyand), or where the 
river falls into the sea (nadimukha), or on lakes (devasara) and tanks 
(viaara), wherever situated, at the centres of administration and 
population of the provinces. 
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He also policed the rivers and sea-shore, provided State boats 
and ships, received the fares of all passengers {yatiavdcnwm)^ collected 
all tolls (sulkabJiuga) payable according to the custom of the harbour 
(pciftananvv) iltam) at the ferries, cess {Klriptcm) on river-side and sea- 
side villages, and I of the proceeds of all fisheries as shipping charges 
ijuaihabltaiaka). 

Fishing pearls and conch-shells was taxed except where one’s 
own boats were used. 

Crossing rivers without permission {miisrishtatunyiah), and from 
places, and at times, other than those fixed by Government (akule 
attflhe clia laranam) was punished with fines. Criminals, suspects, 
persons trying to avoid payment of tolls, or carrying poison 
{vishaMdam), secret weapons {gudhadistyii'), and explosives {ugniyogam) 
were arrested. 

Free passage was allowed to fishermen {Kaharta) ; carriers of 
firewood and grass {Kushthalfh^ahhara ) ; watchmen of flower-and 
fruit-gardens (puflipaphula-vato) ; herdsmen looking after cows and 
bulls (shanda-go-palciJca) ; to policemen in pursuit of criminalsj spies 
and men carrying provisions to the army; to persons carrying seed 
(bija), food for labourers {hhakta) and plant-products such as Bowers, 
fruits, vegetables etc. {dravijayhpuslqya-phcda-iakruli ) ; people residing 
in marshy areas {unupa-grumunam ) ; and also Brahmans, ascetics, 
childein, the ages and afflicted, and pregnant women. 

The Superintendent should extend his fatherly protection {intava 
anugrili7}-iyat) to such ships as are weather-beaten (viitaliata) or have 
lost their way (mudha), and also reduce by half (ardha-^ulkn) or forego 
(asuUca) customs charges on merchant vessels damaged by w'atcr 
{iidaka-prapla). 

Ships touching at harbours in their course {samijalirmivah) are 
to pay harbour dues. 

Piratical ships {hiinsriloah) and those bound for j the enemy’s 
country {amitravibhayaiigah) or violating harbour-regulations (pa7}.ya~ 
paUana-cliaTitro-pagduitikali) were captured. 

At the ferries of large rivers and small. State-vessels were always 
ready for traffic, manned by an adequate crew consisting of the Captain 
{Lusaka), the Steersman (Niydmaka), the crew in charge of the ship’s 
implements (Dalra~grcihaka) and rigging {Ma^migmhaka) and those 
who are to bale out water (fJtsecftd to). 

Ferry fees were fixed and varied with the nature and weight of 
the load carried, e.g. camels, btfflaloesj bullockcarts, etc. 

Supefijatfindenl of Forb-TJOwiis {Paitanadhyalcslm) [II. 2 Sj. It 
was bi§ duty to lay down regulations ^nibandha) for the control of 
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port-towns [’pamja-paitana-chanlram) which were binding on the 
Superintendent of Ships. 

Superintendent of Commetce {Panyudhyuhblia) [II. 16]. He 
was in charge of the control of supply, prices, purchase, and sale of 
commodities. Sale of home products owned by the State (sva-bliumija- 
rajapariya) is to be made through one market (ekamvkkam) and 
centralised, and imports through many markets {ancka-nmlcliam). 

There was also provision for State control of sale and purchase 
of commodities and of prices under the Superintendent of Commerce. 
He should be conversant with the prevailing prices of commodities 
{argJiavit). tie controlled stocks of grain and other merchandise by 
issuing licences {anujnataTb) to traders. 

Unauthorised stocks were liable to forfeiture. 

When the licence to trade is granted to a body of traders, it 
should not be issued to others, so long as the goods in stock remained 
unsold. 

This provision was meant to prevent competitive reduction of 
prices. 

The Superintendent could also regulate sale through one 
centralised market {ahamukhaih vyamharam sthuimyct), until his stocks 
were disposed of. Till then, others will not be allowed to sell the 
same goods. 

The Superintendent also controlled prices by checking 
profiteering. This he did by fixing the whoh-suh price, and a margin 
of profit (ajivo) above it to settle the retail prices. It was 5 per cent 
in the case of home-made goods (svade^lyanarh payyanum) and 10 per 
cent for foreign goods. 

Any attempt to realise profits in excess of the scale of prices 
fixed is punishable with a minimum fine of 200 payas which was 
proportionately increased. 

The object of this wholesome regulation was ultimately to benefit 
the consumers {anngraheya prajanuni) by limiting strictly the margin 
of profit to what should be the dealer’s legitimate earning per day 
{divasavetanam) [II. 16; IV. 2]. 

Prices should not be oppressive to the people {anugralieya 
anupapldaya)^ Nor should the State profiteer at their expense 
(s&Ulamapi cha MhJiarii prajwmm aupagliatikath varayet). 

Commodities that are necessaries of life, for which there is no 
limit as to demand or supply (ajasrapm^ya ' such as milk and 
vegetables ’), are to be sold at any time and place. 

The State many employ private traders as agents for the sale 
of its goods^ provided it is compensated against loss (fihhddnm%paon 
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vaidharayiatii). But such sale must be permitted at many markets 
{hahumnJJiam) instead of a centralised one. 

The State should encourage imports by concessions {anugmliena), 
such as freedom from molestation by frontier police, foresters, and 
the like, and also from imposts like vyaji. Imports by sea are to be 
specially favoured (nCivilca-sarthavdha). 

Merchants coming from foreign countries (agantunam) are not 
to be sued for debts {ambhiyogaiicliurtheshu), but they should fulfil 
their obligations to those who help them in business {Anyatra snbliyo- 
‘palcanbliyalf. iadupalcari-karma-karan-apahaya). 

The Commercial Superintendent will export commodities, pro- 
vided it is profitable {udayaiii pa^yet) after paying the various charges 
such as toll (sidka), road-cess (varluni), escort charges {atiuaJiiha), 
military cess {gulmad&ya), ferry-charges (taradeya) and the like. 

He should also push the sale of goods within the country by 
advertising them properly, and sending specimens to different markets 
through agents who may also, in need, sell them duty-free, and cheap. 
Such travelling agents should carefully study the markets for goods, 
specially on occasions of pilgrimages. 

It may be noted that Megasthenes speaks “of the great Officers 
of State of whom some have charges of the market.” These corres- 
pond to PayyadJiyakskas. 

Superintendent o£ Trade-Routes {SaTiislhudhyaksha) [IV. 2]. In 
association with the PayycidhjaksUa worked the Saiiisnicidhyafcslm who 
superintended the trade of the country and controlled its routes 
{Vipanimargadhjaksha, as the commentator explains the name). 

Merchandise for sale was to be first deposited for examination 
in the Government warehouse {pa^yasaihalkaycm papya-dalaydni). 

The Superintendent will allow sale or mortgage of old goods if 
their ownership is proved. 

He is to examine the weights and measures used by the merchants 
so as to punish flagrant differences from the legal standard. 

Adulteration of all kinds was fined heavily. It is described as 
passing what is inferior and artificial (asdram hritrimam) for superior 
and natural; wrongly describing the origin of articles; selling artificial 
stones described as natural ones {rddhu iohhd faya yuUam kriinma- 
mauUddikam) or mixing pure with impure things (upadhiyuUa). 

Adulteration was practised in reganj to the following articles: 
timber, iron, precious stones j rope, leather, earthenware; thread, bark 
(mlka) and wool; grain, oil, sugar, salt, scent, or drugs. 

v^Superintendent of Cuatonas {^vPhudhyakskd) [II, 21}. He had 
an Office {^nlka-mU) marked by a flag {Sfimja) at the main gate fif 
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a town. There would be four or five collectors of customs or tolls 
at the office, who registered full details of answers to their queries: 
“Who the merchants are, whence they come, with what quantity of 
merchandise, and where it has been visaed” (/re hulastyuli Idyatpanyuh 
leva chahhijnfinavmdrd vd hfifa). ' 

(Absence of trade-marks, or tampering with them, was penalised, 
sometimes with detention or confinement in a special room (stliuna) 
of the Customs Office for three ghatikas, (ghafikdh meaning gliati- 
katraya-kdla as ejtplained by the commentator with the help of the 
RapiTijala-riyaya). When goods were brought thither, their owners 
publicly offered them for sale (efaf 'pmmane-narglie.na panyamidaih 
kali Icreia), and the tolls were levied on the basis of the prices they 
realised. In case of prices being pushed up by the bidding of buyers 
{kretrisatiigharshe m/Uhja-vriddhih), the excess of the price and the 
toll were received by the State, while a fraudulent under-statement of 
the quantity or the price of goods was penalised by the levy of 8 
times the proper toll. The same punishment was imposed on 
merchants showing inferior samples {hlna-praiivarv alcana) to conceal 
the true worth of their goods (nivishla-jxn.iyasyii hhandasya). 

The fixing of the prices of goods beyond their pioper value was 
punishable, To ensure this, the sale of goods was allowed after they 
were weighed {dhrifa), measured (miht) or numbered [ganita). 

There was a wholesome regulation making merchants combining 
{vaideJiakandfSi sambliUya) to dictate prices of commodities and also 
to corner them {fuipjamavaruyidhalath anarglieya vikrhj.aldih kriyalatk 
va) liable to a fine of looo pmias each [IV. 2 .] 

Similarly punishable were also craftsmen combining (a) to strike 
work {knrrna-gunaj'iakarshayu) and to raise their wages {ajivam) or (b) 
to raise the prices of things they have to sell and reduce those of things 
they have to buy {sambhllya vilcraya-krayopaghmam samutihu- 
payatam) [ 16 .]. 

Articles such as weapons, armour, metals, carriages, precious 
stones, grains, and quadrupeds, trade in which was banned (anirvahya) 
by declaration, if sold, would be confiscated {panymuda) by 
the State, and a fine would be imposed on the dealers. If any of 
the prohibited articles were imported, they would be sold outside the 
Customs House or the Town, free of toll (as they will be purchased 
by the State). •''Articles for marriages (vaivdMka)^ dowry goods 
{anility amim), gifts to the king {aupHyanikam) and commodities for 
religious purposes {yajfta-kritya-devejya etc.) and the requisites for 
Midwifery {prasavanaimUfikam) were admitted free of toll. False 
declarations Ofi these were punished like theft (st&ya-day4a) , X'-iy 
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The Officials levied fines for infringement of regulations, e.g., 
wice the toll for coming without a passport (anmdrarunn) ■ eight times 
the toll for piesenting a forged passport (kafamudranri'tii) ; 1} panas 
per bullock-load for presenting a fraudulently alteted pass (uijamudra- 
jm iv'otane) ; or for fraudulent description {namalcrile. karpa&adi- 
dravyanVun tvlddinama-nivedcna) of goods. Smuggling was punished 
with forfeiture of goods smuggled {tachcha tavachcha dandah). 

To facilitate collection of tolls and prevent their evasion, it was 
laid down that commodities were to be sold only at the appointed 
place and could not be sold in the place where they were grown or 
manufactured {Jatibhumi^hv clia piaiiyU,n<lmavikrapali) [11, 12 .]. But 
customs dues were not levied upon them until they were offered for 
sale. Thus purchase of goods direct from mines,* fields, flower-, 
fruit-and vegetable gardens was variously fined [II. 22]. 

Table of Tolls {^ulka-vyavahrna). There was framed a regular 
Table of Tolls {^ulka-vyavaliura) [II. 22]. Goods were classified 
according to the tolls charged on them. They might be of three 
descriptions : 

(1) Grown on the country side (oahyam). 

(2) Produced within the city {abhymtara). 

(3) Imported from abroad (atitJiya). 

I'olls were levied on both imports {pravesya) and exports 
{niaJikramya)y when goods were entered for sale, and sent out on sale. 
Imports paid i of their value in toll. ^ Perishable goods (such as 
floweis, fruits, vegetables, fish, flesh etc.) paid J. Other goods such 
as clothes of cotton {harpasa), silk imitana^ cMnapaita)^ jute 
{kshauma, stMla-vaJkajam)^ linen (dukula, sukshna-valkaja)^ wool, 
metals, dyes, ivory skin, etc., paid from il, — iV and aV— jV- 

...- Prohibited and Free Imports. It is finally laid down that 
goods which are harmful to people {rash^ra-iniu-karain [II. 21] ) 'such 
as poison or alcohol’, or which are pf little value such as vegetables, 
are not to be imported, while goods which are of benefit to the country 
(mahopakamm), 'goods like seeds of food-crops, or medicinal plants,’ 
are to be imported free of toll, •J'm 

Warden of the Marches (Avtajiala). A Warden of the Marches 
(Antapala) [11. 21] policed the borders, issued sealed passports which 
had to be presented later to the Officials under the Superintendent of 
Customs, and levied a Toll upon aU traffic passing the frontier viz., 
l|- on each load pf merchandise, as road cess (varlani), i pay a 
on each load of single-hoofed beasts, -J per load of doUble-hoofed 
quadrupeds, and i V paya on each load carried on the head, os’® 
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Roasl»Cess. The Road Cess or Ymlanl {mrDgawhiliahhriti'ni) 
was intended to meet the cost of protecting traffic along its routes 
which had to be rendered secure. 

Superintendent of Excise (Su) adhyaksha) [IL 25]. The 
Excise Superintendent controlled the manufacture and sale of liquor 
and intoxicating drugs. The manufacture was carried on by State 
Agency in Government Breweries and Distilleries and also by private 
persons under licence. Foreign liquor had to pay an Excise duty of 
5 per cent on the sale-pioceeds. 

Extent of Prohibition. The Superintendent of Excise contiolled 
the sale of liquor by restricting it as to time, place, quantity, and 
character of customers. Liquor could be sold only to approved parties 
{jnatadaucha) on whom its effects would be the least deleterious. 

It could not be sold outside the liquor- house. 

It could not be taken out after the appointed hour. 

It should be sold in quantities which customers can carry. 

Drinking of alcohol outside the village {gramudanirnmjanam) 
or home (asampatam grihat gnlidniare janUklina ra) is prohibited 
lest there is over-indulgence without check. 

Taverns : Restrictions on Sale of Liquor. Taverns [fandgara) 
were allowed“o"hly“lfrtowns and the quantity of liquor to be sold was 
restricted so as not to cause intoxication {•yrainudu) in workmen, 
undignified behaviour (jnaryadatlkrama) among the gentry (/I) yre) or 
want of sanity in violent people {tlksh'y.a) who may use their arms out 
of rashness {vlsaha) or fear {hhaya), without judging of time or place 
{asLhune), 

Only sealed {lakshitam obhijTtana-inudrd-cMhmtam) liquor was 
to be sold. It was to be sold in small quantities and only to approved 
persons (jMta-^nucha). 

As to others, the liquor was to be drunk in the licensed taverns 
only, A person found to possess property not his own {asvaniikam) 
was handed over to the police and arrested [grahayet) outside the 
liquor-shop. 

Arrest of Drunkards. There was another hard regulation for 
the arrest of drunkards who were given to spending too much (afi-yya- 
yahartu) or beyond their means {anuyatimjayam). 

Furniture at Taverns. At the same time, drinking was made 
pleasant by furnishing the tavern with any number of rooms, beds, 
and seats {an&kakaksha and vibhakla^ayanUsana). Scents, garlands, 
and drinks further added to the comforts of the customers. 

Espionage. At the same time, a careful watch was kept upon 
them as to their expenses and also on foreign customers {agantUn). 
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A Staff of Spies was there to keep a watch on the ornamentSj 
dress, and gold in the possession of the customers sleeping in drunken- 
ness. The keeper of the tavern was held responsible for the loss of 
these valuables. 

The keeper of the tavern had also to keep an eye upon the 
behaviour of the customers, whether native (vastavya) or foreigners 
{acjanlu) who lie down in drunkenness with their handsome mistresses 
in the guise of Aryas. 

Medicinal Wines. The Artliaia&tra enumerates various kinds of 
liquors in use in the country in those days, including those which were 
not harmful, but medicinal, such as Asavas, Arishtaa approved by 
physicians {cJnkitsahi-prammiaJ.i,), Madhu or grape juice (myidvilca- 
rasa) of the varieties called Ktipisayana and llaraMralca, i.e., the wine 
from Kapi^a or northern Afghanistan and the wine which came from 
the country of the Ilaralmras, a people mentioned in the Brihatsam- 
hilci, as inhabiting a region to the west or perhaps north-west of 
Bharat avanha. 

It may be noted that these wines were in use in earlier times. 
Panini mentions them by the names Kajndayana and Knpiitiiijcini in 
the sense that they were ‘ produced in ’ the country called Kapi^i 
[IV, 2, 99]. Knpiia (=modera Kafiristm) was the region lying 
between the Kunar river and Hindukush beyond which lay Balilika. 

HarahUraha was similarly the wine produced in the valley 
the river called Harahvaiti (Avestan)=Harabuvati (old Persian) 
—modern Helmand, as stated above. 

Harahum is still the name used for black raisins, while 
KapiiUyana^ as explained by Bhattoji Dikshita, was a kind of madhy 
or wine (perhaps derived from the green grapes) and KupiMyam a 
kind of drulcsha. 

It is also to be noted that the regions producing these wines 
were parts of the Indian empire under Chandragupta Maurya. 

Free drinking. Drinking, however, was permitted free and 
outside the licensed liquor-shops on occasions of festivals {uisam 
vasantadi-uisavesJiu), social gatherings (samujabandJmjam-melanealiu) 
and religious worship {yacra ishtadevatapUja), for a period of four 
days. But if this limit of licence was exceeded, the Excise Superin- 
tendent was to impose a daily fine on those who would drink beyond 
that time {lest ‘as workmen, they cause loss of work’). 

It will thus appear that these various Excise Regulations were 
framed with a view to Prohibition as the ultimate aim of Government. 

Megastlsenea. We may note that Magastheaes has stated that 
the Indians drank wine at sacrifices and this statement agrees with 
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what is mentioned by Kautilya regarding the issue of special liquor 
licences on such occasions. 

Superintesident of Weights and Measures {Fautavadhyakaha) 
[IIj 19]. He had these manufactured. Weights were made of the 
iron or stone of Magadha and Mekala or of such material as did not 
expand under heat nor contact in cold. Balances, with scale-pans, 
were made, with levers from 6 aiigulas or inches in length, and 
upwards. The Superintendent also stamped the weights and 
measures used by private parties, and charged a fee of 4 J/cTs/ia.s for 
it. There was a periodical checking of weights and measures, once 
every 4 months, and its cost was met from a special tax of i kahatil 
per day. There were also the lineal and square measures of space and 
the measures of time determined by Government. 

Superintendent of Spinning and Weaving (STUriidJiyahslia) 
[II. 23]. There were Government factories for manufacture of yarn, 
clothing, mail-armour {mrma) and ropes. 

Female Labour. Female labour was employed in such factories 
for spinning (kartayei) yarn out of wool (®;‘ya), bark (mlka), cotton, 
silk-cotton (iula), hemp (ilana) and flax (ksliavnia). 

Such women were employed as were without support, viz., 
widows, disabled women (Nyavga), girls, women-ascetics, convicts, 
aged Devadcisis and the like. 

Women in ‘purdah (anishkasinyah) who could not come to work 
in the factory were supplied with work by its women-employees 
{svadusihMli). Yarn was received at the Ware-house called 8lltra.irila. 

Wages. Wages were paid according to quantity or quality of 
work turned out. Delay of payment due was punishable (vetana- 
kalalipafane madhyamah sahasadaxidah). 

Manufactures. Yarn was woven {nutravana-karma) of various 
materials as kdJmmia (flax or jute), duhula (silk), knmitaxia (silk from 
cocoons), raiilcava (wool of deer) and karpasn (cotton). 

There were also manufactured garments, blankets {ustaray.n) 
and curtains {pravaraya) of new designs (uithapayet apTl.rvrm 
nirmupayei). 

The factories were also busy in making ropes of yarn and straps 
{vamtra) of cane and bamboo-bark, by which draught animals could 
be trained and tethered. 

Department of Information and Criminal Intelligence [I. 1 1, 
X2 j IV. 4, 5]. The Department was manned by what are called 
Secret Agents {Oudha-Pur’ushajt) organised into special Service under 
its own Minister {Maliumutrupasarpa or MaliamatydpaBarpa),, 
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Recruitment. In view of the highly responsible character of 
their work, the members of the Secret Service were recruited from the 
tried men of the Civil Service, the Amatyas, whose purity and integ- 
rity were proved by all tests (upadhabhih .iuddhamatya-vargogUclhnpum- 
shamilpUdayd). 

Two Branches of Service. The Service was organised into two 
branches. Stationary {Samsthu) and Touring (SaricJiara). 

Stationary {Sathsihu) Branch. The first Branch employed a 
variety of spies in all possible guises, those of student, recluse, house- 
holder, merchant, or ascetic. These were set to work among their 
respective classes. 

Touring (A'oKcItiJm) Branch. The Touring Section of the 
Service was also manned by spies of different classes called (i) 
who were versed in palmistry, sorcery, and other arts of attracting the 
populace; {2) Tilshyn, comprising desperadoes who would employ 
themselves as menials of high officials; (3) Itasada, those who drug 
people, sometimes working in the guise of women, {4) BJiiktJiuH or 
women spies who quartered themselves on the households of Ministers 
(MaMmatm-hilani). 

Salary. The salary of the first branch of the Secret Service 
was 1000 2ianns and that of the second 500 pay^as, 

Greek References. The Greek writers are full of references to 
Informers whom they call “Overseers,” as we have already seen. 
According to Megasthenes, they comprised an entire class of people 
whose business was to watch all that was going on and “make reports 
secretly to the king.” What is a more interesting statement confirming 
Kau^ilya is that “the most trustworthy men are appointed to fill these 
offices.” Arrian, speaking in the same strain, also states that “it is 
against use and wont for these to give in a false report.” 

Reporters of Asoka. It is interesting to note that Asoka also, 
in one of his inscriptions [Rock- Edict VI], refers to officers whom 
he calls Fraiivedakas whose duty was to report to the king to whom 
they had free access, at aJi hours, and places, on what was going on 
in the country (athe me janasya pativedefJia iti). 

Detectives. Detectives were liberally employed by the adminis- 
tratiop for the purpose of preventing and tracing crime. They were 
recruited from all classes of people in the country such as ascetics, 
jugglers {chahrcichara)) bards, diviners, fortune-tellers, physicians, 
traders, artists {Mru-Mpi), musicians, vintners (Muydika), confectioners 
{upupika), and the like. If a person is suspected of criminal conduct, 
a suitable spy would be told off to shadow liim. 
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Some of these spies were employed as aijenis j)rovocateurs, 
inciting to crime of all kinds. They watched the suspects of the 
country and incited each to the crime to which he was prone. 

If it was a judge (Dharmastha or Prade&hla), he would be 
tempted by offer of bribery and convicted as an upadagruhaha. 

If it was a village headman (Grama-luia) or a magistrate 
{Aclhyaksha), he was incited to extortion of rich citizens and punished 
as an iitkochaha. 

Or a person might be bribed to give false evidence, or poison 
people, or procure or corrupt women by charms and incantations, and 
be convicted as a kUta-sakGii, a Masada, or hrilyabhicharasUa 
(sorcerers). 

Or a spy may- quarter himself as an apprentice in the service of 
a man suspected to manufacture counterfeit coins, and if it is found to 
be true, will have him apprehended and banished as kuta-rupa-lcarala 
and Itnia-auvarna-vyamlidri. 

Young men given to robbery and adultery would also be 
entrapped by spies enrolling themselves as members of their gang 
whom they would lead to a village, and into its marked house, by a 
prearranged plan, and to commit there all crimes. As thieves, they 
would associate themselves with thieves to have them caught. 

We are even told of detectives masquerading as brigands, going 
among criminal forest-tribes, and instigating them to attack caravans 
or villages stocked beforehand for the purpose with spurious gold and 
other goods. As the attack takes place according to plan, the assailants 
may be slain by armed forces posted there in advance to lie in wait for 
them, or they may be arrested while sleeping in intoxication from the 
effects of drugged food or drinks provided from them [IV. 4, 5]. 

Department of Embassies. [I. 16]. The Government main- 

tained a Department of Embassies in charge of its foreign relations. 
Ambassadors called Dntas were recruited from Ministers {Amaiyas of 
full qualifications) and were of different grades : (i) Nisrishtartha, 
Plenipotentiary (2) Parimitmlha, Envoy charged with limited mission 
and (3) Sasana-liara, instructed emissary, the bearer of Royal Decrees. 

The Ambassador was deputed to foreign States with due pomp 
and equipment as regards conveyance {yuna), horses and other animals 
as vehicles (valia-na), retainers {purusha) and provisions for food and 
rest (paripapa) suitable for each journey. He is described as the 
mouthpiece of the king [DTltamukhah, rainnali). He must know how 
to behave in a foreign country. He must not be impatient bilt stay 
on till his mission is over and is asked to leave (vasedaviarMtaJi), 
He must not be affected by honours shown to him {pujaya, nofsikiak). 
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tie must live a strictly moral life, abstaining from women and wine 
{striyali 'panaih cJia varjayci). He is charged with duties of great 
iraportance, delivery of his king’s message, maintenance of treaties 
{sandhipcilatvam), issue of ultimatum (pratapa), acquisition of allies 
{mitra-sajligraha), political intrigue (upajapa), breaking enemy’s 
alliances {snhrid-hlieda) and the like. 

Superintendent of Religious Institutions {Devatadhyalcsha). 
This officer is called by the apt name of DcvaladhyaTislui [V. 2]. He 
was in charge of all temples of towns and rural areas and their 
properties. He could also set up new shrines or iiiva-liwja in an 
old temple and hold in its celebration religious processions and 
gatherings at which he would collect moneys offered by pilgrims in 
aid of the institutions (yah U-samajrtbliydM ajlvei). 

A List of Chief Officers. Of these, Kam.ilya gives a list [I. 12I 
which includes the following : (i) ilfcswAt (2) Purohila (3) SunapoH 
(4) Tuvaraja (5) DauvariTca (Chamberlain) (6) AnlanmMika (7) 
Prai^usia in charge of military camping arrangements (8) SainnhartU, 
(9) Sannidhillii (10) Pmdeshta (ii) Nayaka (Commander) {12) 
PauravyUvaJiarika (13) Karmantika (Mining Superintendent) (14) 
Maniri-parishat-adJiyaksha (15) Du 7 f 4 upcila (Chief Commandant 
as distinguished from the Scnupati who is the hsmm or the Head of 
an AkshauldTii, an army of 21,870 chariots, as many elephants, 65,610 
horse, 109,350 foot) (16) Durgapala (17) Antapala and (18) 
Afavika (AlavtrajyadMpaiii 'Lord of the realm of foresters’). 
Kautilya also calls these eighteen chief offices A 6 'hladaiiatlrtliafi, 



CHAPTER VII 


LAND-SYSTEM AND RURAL ADMINISTRATION 

Survey. The cultivated land was measured by the rajju—io 
dan(las=^^o hands, i hand being equal to 54 aiiyulaK. Diiferent 
standards of measurement were used for different kinds of land, such 
as military camping grounds, timber-forests, roads and wells, revenue- 
free lands, and the like. 

The cost of Survey and Settlement was charged to the 
proprietor of the land benefiting by them.- 

Settlement. There are interesting injunctions regarding the 
duties of the State as landlord. Fir.st, a start was made with the 
establishment of villages of minimum sizes of too and maximum 
500 families. The State would settle on these villages the peoples 
of other regions by their assisted emigration {p^iradcdapavahancjia) 
or a part of its own population by transferring it from over-populated 
areas {svadeJahhishyandavamanena). 

The villages are to be separated by well-defined boundaries such 
as river, hill, forest, shrubs (grishli), valley [dari), embankments 
(setuhandha) and trees like dalmall, or vata. The villages 

should not be too far apart. They should be within a liroSa or two 
of each other, so as to be able to protect each other {anyonyaralcsham) 
[II. i]. 

The rural collective life was promoted by organising every 10 
villages under a common administrative centre called Sang rahaim 
every 200 villages under Kharvaiika ; every 400 villages under a 
Droiiamulcha •, till the culmination was reached in a Union of 800 
villages called Mahugrania with its administrative centre called a 
Sthamyay a centre of culture, trade, business and means of livelihood, 
where the villagers of the entire locality would meet and cultivate a 
corporate life [ 16 .]. 

The State is to grant lands free of rents and taxes to those 
whose services the village, needs, viz., (l) those who conduct religious 
ceremonies, (2) teachers, (3) priests and (4) men of learning [Jb ]. 

Such grants of land were also made to village officers in lieu of 
salaries, but these were inalienable by sale or mortgage (vihrayadJia- 
navafjam). The scale of salaries payable to the rural officers of 
different grades in the shape of grants of land is thus fixed in both 
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Marm-Sviriti \yil, iii)] 3.nd tht Mahubharata [XII. 87, 6-8]; The 
lord of 10 villages is to be given i fewla of land, defined to be “as 
much land as can be cultivated with 12 oxen the lord of 20 villages, 
5 hulas ; of too villages, one entire village ; and of i,doo villages, 
one entire town. 

Land made fit for cultivation is to be settled on rent with its 
cultivator for life. Land not fit for cultivation is not to be taken away 
from those who are making it fit. 

Non-cultivation of land will render it liable to forfeiture. The 
land thus released will be given to other cultivators in the village in 
the first instance. Failing that, the State is to settle it with more 
resourceful people who can make it profitable and can pay rent for it. 
These may be persons in the employ of the village itself 
[Grmnahlivitakns) and even the local merchants {Vaidehaka). 
This shows that non-cultivating capitalists were entertained for 
promoting agriculture instead of depending solely on the actual 
cultivators or tillers of the soil. 

The State should encourage cultivation by advance of seeds, 
cattle, and money {Mrai},ya), so that cultivators may be enabled to 
make it profitable and afterwards [anu) pay back the agricultural 
loan and the dues to the State without diflBculty {suhhana dadyat.) 

Favours and remissions of rent (amgmJiaparihara) cannot be 
granted to cultivators at the cost of the State [Ib.]. 

According to Kaufilya, [VII. 1 1], a country the majority of 
whose population is of lower classes (avaravarna-prUi/a) is, fiom the 
economic point of view, better {grajasl) than one of the four highest 
castes {chuturvarnyahhijiheie). The lower classes are capable of all 
work and hardship (sarva-bhoyasahalvat) such as agricultural needs. 
Agriculture further depends on cattle and the ^udras are herdsmen 
and follow cattle-rearing as their profession (pasupalya). There 
are also needed the Vaidyas who store up grain and supply agri- 
cultural loans on the basis of crops {panya-niahai/arinamgrahat), 
Kautilya considers Agriculture as the best industry because it may be 
plied at most places (bahidijat) and is certain of results (dhrumtiial). 
Thus, in his opinion, that bhami or country is the best which is 
(i) Icarsliayavah, suitable to agriculture ; (2) gorahshakamlr, full 
of herdsmen ; and (3) vamjmth full of merchants who finance 
agriculture. Kauplya’s appreciatioa of the lower castes and his 
Indian economics are remarkable in a Brahmin of his aggressive 
orthodoxy. 

Village Planning. Apart from its arable land, a village should, 
have its uncultivated land [akrisltyd hjtdmi) distributed for purposes 
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of (t) Pastures (vivita) for the grazing of its cattle ; (2) Sylvan 
retreats for religious study and practices {Brahma-Somaranya) and 
others for ascetics (Tapovana) ; (3) a reserved forest for royal hunt to 
be stocked “with tamed (darita) animals like deer and elephant, and 
wild animals like tiger but with their teeth and claws cut off”; (4) 
ordinary forests for the shelter of all animals (sarvaiithi-mrigam 
infiga-vanam) ; (5) plantations of different kinds of -forests growing 
different kinds of produce such as Timber-forests, Bamboo-forests, 
or forests of bark-producing trees ; (6) factories for utilisation of 
forest-products (dravya-vana-karmantan) ; (7) colonies of foresters 
and (8) forests for rearing of elephants beyond human 
habitation [II, 2], 

J?ural Development. The State must take charge of rural 
devdopraent under a programme comprising (t) Mining and Metal- 
lurgical works {ulcara~lcarmanla)y (2) Plantations of forests yielding 
timber and also valuable and medicinal woods like sandal-wood or 
scented wood, (3) Plantation of forests for elephants, (4) Grazing 
grounds for cattle, (freya), (5) Roads for traffic (vaiiik-patlia- 
prachanin)i (6) Water-ways and land routes {varisthalapatlia) and (7) 
markets for commodities {panyaixiltana) [II. i]. 

The State should also make provi.sion for rural water-supply 
by construction of reservoirs (setii) filled from a river or by rain. 
It should also help private persons to construct tanks by free gifts of 
land, passage for water, timber, and other necessary materials. 

The State should also make such gifts of land and material to 
private persons constructing places for worship (Piiv-ya-sthaiici') and 
gardens or parks rest for the public, {Armm). 

The State should enforce supply of stipulated contributions 
in the shape of labour and bullocks towards any co-operative under- 
taking decided on by the village. In lieu of stipulated contribution, 
the defaulter had to pay for it and bis share of the cost of the under- 
taking (vyaya-harniani cha hhagi syat). 

The sovereign has rights over what grows in the tanks created 
by dams (sekislm), whether fish, ducks, or aquatic plants. 

A village must not be provided w'ith pleasure- gardens or halls 
for purposes of dramatic performance, dancing, vocal music, concerts, 
buffoons, and bards, disturbing the work of helpless agriculturists. 

The State must protect agriculturists from exacting fines, 
free labour, and rents or taxes. 

A village had its flower-gardens, orchards {pushpa-phdlavuta'), 
clusters of trees such as lotus or hamboo {shaitia), and paddy fields 
(fcedgro) [11. I ; 6], 
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There are laid down a few other wholesome regulations for the 
growth of a healthy village life. The State must check indiscipline 
in the family and enforce the obedience of the dependants like rela- 
tionsj indentured servants {uhilalas) and hirelings [dasas (by birth, 
gatbJia-juta ; from birth, griha-jala ; by purchase {krlia)^ by acquisition 
(labdha), or by debt, dUyoimgaia)] to their master. 

The State is also to support the helpless in the vdllage, the 
young, the aged, the diseased, the afflicted and the destitute, and the 
childless women. 

The elders of the village (grnnia-vfiddhah) are enjoined to 
protect the property of its minors and see to its improvement till 
they come of age, and similarly protect the properties of temples for 
all times (bala-dmvija and deva-dravya). 

Again, failure to maintain one’s children, wife, parents, minor 
brothers, daughters, sisters and widowed daughters, on the part of 
one who is able to support them, was fined, except in the cases of 
lapses flora morality, but the mother is to be excepted under all 
circumstances. 

Any person leaving home as an ascetic without providing for 
his son aud wife was punishable j so also any person who converts 
a woman to asceticism. 

One could renounce the world only at the age fixed by the 
^abtras. Otherwise he is to be imprisoned (niyumya) [ 11 . i]. 

Land Revenue. The administiation of the Department of 
Land Revenue was under the control of the officer called Sarnaharia 
whose functions have been already dealt with. 

Its Sources. As we have already seen, the items of Land 
Revenue mentioned are derived from a variety of sources described 
under the term liasjUja which means ‘ the country side’ or rural area, 
excluding the These are technically called (i) SUa (Crown 

land) i (2) Bftaga or the sixth part of agricultural produce payable to 
the State ; '( 3 ) d[ara , or the levy of an impost upon tlie yield of 
orchards ; (4) VivUa or a levy on pastures j (5) Yartm^ or road-cess j 
( 6 ) Rajju or cess payable for settlement ; (7) GJiom~rapiT or Chow- 
kidari or Police cess ; (8) Setu , irrigated lands and tanks i (9) Yana 
or forests ; (10) Vraja or Cattle-breeding Farms or Stud-Farms ; (ii) 
Balh presents to the king, a sort of afawabs ; (12) Mines such as those 
of " gold, silver, diamond, gems, pearls, corals, conch-shells, metals, 
salts and other minerals extracted from earth, stone, or oilfields (ram) 
like mercury.” [II. 6], 

Administration 5 Revenue Officers. The Revenue Department 
comprised three grades of officials, viz,, (i) Bam&harlUi Collector- 
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general^ the Head of the Department, (2) Sihanika and (3) Oopa, 
The Province {Janapada) was split up into four Circles or Divisions, 
each under a Sthiinika, Each such Circle was subdivided into groups 
or Unions of 5 villages and 10 villages which were placed in charge of 
officers called Gopas. In addition to Gopa and Sihanika, the rural 
staff working in a village comprised the following officers ; (i) Adhijak- 
sha, like the officer in charge of gold and jewellery works (suvaina- 
dhyakaha) I {2) Sanlshyayaka, the village accountant; [^) Anikaailia, 
trainer of elephants (caught in the adjoining elephant-forests) ; (4) 
Cliikitsaha, the village Vaidya or physician ; (5) Asvadamaica, trainer 
of horses ; (6) JaiighrdcariLa {Jaiicjhika), a runner and carrier of 
messages {clumdedagalagakijivi) and others [II, i]. 

Villages in each of the four provincial Divisions were grouped 
under three classes in the order of the number of their population and 
the value of their resources (Commentator). 

Records. Written records (Nibandhas) were prepared, counting 
villages of different descriptions such as (i) Revenue free (parihaiaka)-, 
(2) Contributing military service in lieu of taxes {ilyudhU/am daydaha- 
radayakaih (jramayram-, or (3) Contributing regularly as tax assessed 
{'Ptaiiharah pratiniyatal.t, haral}) prescribed quantities of dhanya (grain 
or crops) ; number of animals of different kinds, whether beasts of 
burden, or those yielding milk or wool (vaha-doha-lomadi-itpakarlrUn 
pasun iti padukarali) ; assessed quantities of precious metals (liiravya ) , 
such as gold, silver, or copper, for purposes of coinage (kodapraveilya) ; 
of raw materials {kupya) ; and of labour {vishfi karmahirajmruslmli) 
[n. 35]- 

Thus the rural registers recorded the substance {grcutuujrath) of 
each village, its economic value and resources {pr((tisvikam), the kind 
of contribution it made to the general welfiire of the country, as also 
the collective substance of all the villages in a division {samaMkmih oha 
paTimayam). 

Details. After the villages were thus classified according to the 
kind of contribution they made to the revenue and resources of the 
State, each individual village w'as further studie,d with reference to the 
following particulars which the village officer in charge called the 
Gopa w'as to enter in his own Record {Nibandha), viz. 

(1) Demarcation of villages by defined boundaries such as river, 
rock and the like and ascertainment of the exact area of each village 
thus demarcated (slmdvarodhena gramUgram ) ; 

(2) Measurement and description of plots (kaheti'a) as (a) 
cultivated, (b) uncultivated and waste, (c) high and dry, (d) paddy- 
fields (k^dara), (e) park (ar»m£f), (f) orchard (sJian^a), (g) plantations 
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of sugar-cane and the like {viifa), (h) wood (vana) for suppl3fing the 
villagers wish firewood, (i) inhabited, covered by dwellings {rustu), 
(i) trees for vrorship {chailya), (k) temples, (i) irrigation works 
(seifit), (m) cremation grounds, (n) almshouses' (saWra), (o) vratering 
places (^prapa panlyadala), (p) places of pilgrimage, (q) grazing 
grounds (vivUa) and (r) roads; 

(3) Preparation of Registers (nibandkan) recording (a) bound- 
aries {moryadn) and areas (pramanam) of plots, (b) vroods for 
common use {a>-an’ja\ (c) approaches to plots {patha) (d) plots 
acquired by gift (^oampraddna), (c) plots acquired by sale {vikraya)^ 
(f) amount of loan advanced to agriculturists {anvgraha) and fg) 
revenue remissions granted by Government {parilmfa) ; 

(4) Preparation of a Census of Households in the village 
{grikanam sa7iIcJiyanena] showing (a) the number of each house in 
the register; (b) whether it was taxed or tax-free {harada or akaradn)-, 
(c) composition of each household as to number of Brahinagas, Ksha- 
triyas, VaiSyas, and Sodras living in it {eiaval chuturvan^-yam)-, (d) 
number of cultivators {karshaka), herdsmen (gorakshaka), traders 
{vaidehaka), artisans (JcUru), workmen (karmaJcara), serfs (dgsa); (e) 
number of men and live-stock; (f) amount contributed by each 
household to the State in the forms of cash, labour, tolls and military 
service {hirai!Aja-vishii-i\dka-da‘>),day^ (g) number of males and females 
and their ages {stri-purushar^ain bala~vriddha~vayaj},-parichc7ihedam) 
in each household (hilanamy, (h) occupations {karmtn^i) according 
to varipa (caste); (i) customs (charitra) of the village and the 
family concerned; (j) domestic budget of each family indicating its 
Income and Expenditure (jaylm-vyaya-parimam') [IL 35]- 

The preparation of these village Records and Registers enabled 
government to have a complete grip upon the condition of the country- 
side in all its details, leaving no room for any speculation. Perio- 
dica! Survey of rural conditions was obviated by the Census being 
kept up as a standing institution. 

Besides the village officer at the bottom of the scale, thus keeping 
record for each village under his charge, the nest higher Revenue 
Officer, the BtMnika, in charge of one of the four districts of the 
province Qanapada-chgturh'hugam) was also to prepare similar records 
and registers for his circle. 

Iiasp®ctos*B {FradesTimraJi). The Revenue Minister also enforced 
the working of this administrative system by appointing Inspectors to 
go about the country in disguise as Informers to inspect the Records 
and Accounts kept by the District and Village Officers regarding the 
cultivated fields, homesteads and families {kula) ; (a) fields 
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under the heads of area and output (inana-daUjUtahlitjam k&Jtetruni)', 
(b) households under the heads of revenue assessed {bhoga) and 
remissions (parihara) ; and (c) families under the. heads of caste, 
occupation, number of members {jangJiaijra, counted as per pair of 
feet and not per head), income and expenditure. They had also 
to inform themselves of the movements of the people, to and from the 
village, of doubtful characters {anarihyanuin), “such as dancers, 
actors and the like,” and of foreign spies. 

Other classes of Inspectors will inspect the quantity and price 
of the various products due to the State, those from cultivated fields, 
orchards, forests, mines and factories. 

Another set will examine the imports by land or water and the 
dues levied on these in the shape of toll road-cess {vartam), 

conveyance-cess {uHvtthika), military-cess (guhna-deya), ferry charges 
{fara-deya), i/6 portion of their value payable by merchants (hhaga), 
the charges for their living {bhakta)^ and accommodation of their goods 
in government warehouses (pany^Unra) [IL 35]. 

Inspectors in the guise of ascetics were set to watch the 
activities of cultivators, herdsmen, merchants and Heads of Govern- 
ment Departments {Adhyalc&has). “In places of trees v/orshipped, 
where four roads meet, at solitary places, in the vicinity of tanks, 
rivers, bathing-places, at centres of pilgrimage, at hermitages, in 
desen-tracts, on hills, and in thick forests, Informers in the guise of 
Veteran thieves with their followers will be set lo ascertain the causes 
of arrival and departure, and halt, of thieves, enemies and outlaws.” 

In addition to the subordinate Inspectorate, there were also 
Pradeshtfis of higher grade to inspect regularly the work of their 
subordinate Revenue OlEcers in the districts [H. 35 for above]. 

✓ Laud Tyausacticus [HI. 9]. Lands were as easily saleable 
as moveable properties. They were put up to auction publicly in 
the presence of forty persons who owned property in the vicinity of 
the land or the house on sale. They congregated before the land or 
in front of the house on sale and announced it as being such. The 
aged persons .of the locality presided over the transaction. A 
description was given of the boundaries and other necessary particulars 
of the property. The auctioneer then loudly called out three times, 
‘Who will purchase the land or the house at such a price’ (anem 
argliem hab, hretu) ? The purchaser gets the land after this, if it is 
not objected to by any one [avyuhatam). But if, at this stage of the 
transaction, bidding commences, and the price is enhanced, the 
enhanced amount, together with the toll on the sale-value, was paid 
into the king’s treasury. The purchaser, who enhanced the value 
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by biddings paid the toll. The seller of lauds or houses, the owneis 
of which were absent or unknown, had to pay a fine of 24 (pauai) 
[III. 9]. 

Tax-paying cultivators could mortgage or sell iheii lands only 
among themselves. Persons who enjoyed revenue-free {braJmadeyika) 
lands could mortgage or sell such lands only to those who deserved 
or were already granted such lands. Otherwise the sellers were liable 
to a fine of first amercement [III. ic]. 

Similarly, a tax-payer had to live only in a village of tax-payers. 
A tax-payer living in a non-tax- paying village was punished with 
fines. A tax-payer acquiring property in a village of tax-payers 
had the same rights and privileges as the tax-payer replaced [Ibid]. 

In the case of a Iind-owner unable to cuiiivate his lands, another 
might do so on a five year’s lease at the expiry of which he surren- 
dered the land after obtaining a compensation for his improveiments 
on the land. An absentee landlord in possession of rent-free land 
who was obliged to sojourn abroad for a lime was entitled only to its 
usufruct (bhoga) and not the other gains from the land which accrued 
to the king [ 16 .]. 

Aosessment. (The basis of assessment was, as we have seen, a 
share of the produce due to the State, usually 1,6. Irrigated lands 
paid in addition water-rates {udalcahhuga) varying with the means of 
irrigation employed, amounting to 15 to I13, as has been already 
described)^-^Any one constructing a new irrigation woik like a tank 
will be entitled to a remission of tax for 5 years (frafFikcueluhandhanam 
nampravai lane puTtchavurnhikah pat iJxtrah) ■, for repairing such a 
work, remission for 4 years {bhagnolsrishttlnum cliaturvarsMhuh) j 
for bringing new land into cultivation by clearing it of jungles, 3 
year’s remission {satnup/lrudhanutn iraivarsIiikaJ.i) and 2 years for land 
in a better condition {stlialam) [III, g], 

To this basic revenue demand of a share of the produce (known 
as Asal jmnma in Mogul times) were added then, as now, various 
additional demands {abwabs, as now called) .'''(The State in need 
[hoMmahoiah pratyutpannartkakrichchhali.) may claim 1J3 or x[4 of 
bumper harvests reaped on well-watered lands (deva-matrikan). It 
may also claim ijq of grain (d/iaaySMfjw) and ijS of the following : 
(i) Vanya (forest produce), (2) Tnla (silk-cotton), (3) LukshS (lac), 
{4) Ksliauma (jute), (5) Valka (bark), (fi) Karpasa (cotton), (7) 
Baima (wool), (8) limieya (silk), (9) Amhadha (drugs), (10) 
Gandhapushpa ({Imeis), (11) Pkala (fruifs), (12) i§g,ka (vegetables), 
(13) Kuahiha (fire-wood), (14) Venv, (bamboo) 3 (15) MaflUsmallWa 
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(dried meats) and also i|2 of (l) Danla (ivory) and (2) Ajina (skins 
of animals like kinc)) 

v-' And again : ‘Towls and pigs should pay i|23 smaller beasts 
(like goat and sheep) 116, and cows, buffaloes^ horses, mules, asses, 
and camels rjio.” 

All this demand will be for once only, and never twice {mhfideva 
%a dvih prayojya 7 iX 

But the Samaliartn would also raise money by appealing to the 
people of the town and country for donatiens in aid of a specific 
undertaking {Saviaharia karyamapadiyya paura-janapadan bhiksheta) 
[V. II], We may add to these the extra taxes levied on the village 
like pi^dakarHi sendhliakla, bait, utsaiiga, purSva or parihimka by the 
Samaharta, as noticed before. 



CHAPTER VIII 


MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 

Sclueme of AdaasEiiistj'atioii. Kaufilya has a regular plan on 
the basis of v;hich the administration of cities was modelled. It was 
designed to deal with the special problems and requirements of urban 
life [II. 36]. 

Mayor (Ndgcuika). The Mayor or Prefect of the city which 
was normally the Sthanlya or town proper is called the Nagariha. He 
is also called Puramuhhya [II. £6]. It will be recalled that as an 
officer the Naganka was subordinate to the Samaharfa as the 
Minister whose portfolio included Municipal Administration as a 
subject along with several other subjects mentioned above. In the 
list of these subjects is mentioned the subject called Dwrga -which 
again stands for a number of departments and interests among which 
the interests of cities are mentioned as being administered by the 
officer called Nagariha. 

^ Sthanika and Gopa. We are further told that the Nagariha 
stands in the same relation towards the city as the Samuhartn towards 
the province (Samahartri-vannagariko nagaraih chintayef). Like the 
province, the town also was divided into four parts or wards each of 
which was placed under an officer called SlhUniha, while each SihUnika 
controlled a number of subordinate officers called Gopas who were 
responsible for ten, twenty or forty households. 

The Sthanilcas or Oopa.i of each town in the Kautiliya scheme 
performed functions which very probably corresponded to those of 
Megasthenes’s Committee No. 3, of which we have got only a partial 
view from Megasthenes. 

.. Census. They acted as Census officers registering the number 
ijafighagram~janaaaifikJij/a 7 >i) and names of males and females of each 
household, thejr caste, gotra and occupations, as also their livestock 
and their income and expenditure. 

Inna. Reports of all persons who came to or went out of the 
town had also to be sent up by the persons concerned. The managers 
of almshouses or dharmasolaa ( dlmrm avasatMtuiTPi had to send up to 
the city officer beforehand information regarding the advent into their 
establishments of all travellers and heretics (like the Padupatm and 
^akyahhiJeshua according to the commentator) and obtain permission of 
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the civic authorities for their residence. They were, however, free to 
accommodate ascetics and divines in whom they had confidence 
ii'sva-praiyayah). 

Facto!f.5es. Similarly, craftsmen and artisans could admit to their 
factories (svakcumasiMneshii) their own relatives. 

Shops. Traders also could similaily admit to their shops men 
of their class but they had to report against those who sold any 
merchandise in forbidden place or time or those who possessed any 
merchandise not their own. 

Eebilat!rffir.ta. Similaily, vintners sellers of cooked 

meat {Palva'inamsiknli), and rice {AnihmiluJi), and women of ill-fame 
could allow persons well-known co them to stay with them, but they 
had to send reports about persons who were extravagant in their ex- 
penditure or who W'cre of dangerous tendencies. 

Some of the municipal regulations in fact were very strict 
but they vtere very necessary in the interests of public good. We 
may cite the following as additional examples : 

1. GkssSs. Masters of households must make lepoits of their 
guests airiving or departing. Otherwise, they would be held res- 
ponsible for any crimes committed during the night they accommodated 
the unknown persons, and, in the case of uneventful nights also, they 
were punished with fines as penalty for evading civic regulations. 

2. LiaWHly Sujrgeons and flausa-oiwners. Surgeons treating 
patients suffering from suspicious wounds (ptajJLchhamav?a')ia), 
and masters of houses finding persons preparing dangerous or deadly 
drugs (apailujahatincm roga-imranotpadaha-dravnam) must always 
report the fact to the civic oiBcials in charge, viz., the Qopas and 
Sthamkas. Otherwise, they were liable to the same punishment 
as the guilty person^, themselves, 

3. Sisspecas: , Fifils ColisEin ActiwtjeG. Suspected characters 
and Fifth Column agents were held under check by a series of regula- 
tions, Way-farers along highway^ (pathihu ma’hwmiP gackan't?,a})) or 
by-paths (yttpathikavivTtapatlia-cJiarniah), either within or outside 
the town, were charged with the civic responsibility of arresting 
suspects or undesirable persons frequenting temples and holy places, 
forests and crematories. Under this description came persons who 
suffered from suspicious wounds (mvranam) or carried harmful 
implements such as house-breaking apparatus {anisHopakura'o.a.’m), 
or wexfi carrying a load beyond their capacity, or had a suspicious 
appearance, or were discovered sleeping beyond time {atisvapnam), 
too much fatigued from long journeys or were absolute strangers to 
the country. These signs marked out criminal persons. 
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Such charactcis were also spied out within the town in deserted 
houses (nv( iaiia) and factoiies {iilpa-aala), liquor saloons, restaurants 
supplying cooked rice and meat, gambling houses, and the abode of 
heretics. 

^ 4. Cmisw Orde?. The movements of citizens were forbidden 

at night when it was d naliLas before dawn and 6 milikui, after 
sunset. A tioh/aa being equal to 24 minutes, the period of restriction 
was from 9 P. M. 3-30 A. M. A trumpet (yama-lMryam) was 
sounded to announce the hours when the curfew commenced and 
ended and all movements between these hours, especially in the 
vicinity of the nilace (Jujflo vrae punished with fines. 

Inconvenience to the public which was caused by this restriction upon 
movement was obviated by granting exemptions in the following cases 
where free movement was a necessity ; (i) persons attending deli- 

very cases {outikanbaitiam)^ (2) medical practitioners, (3) carriers of 
dead bodies {pretonmiitam), (4) persons moving about with lanterns 
(pivcUp(iijana-iii)niUrim), (5) persons going in response to the sum- 
mons by drum of the city magistrate {nutjai ikaiui ya), (6) persons 
going to a theatrical performance passed by the censor {prehshunmitiam 
rajiiniijMia~nutak{ldip)'aynga~darilanc nimiiW), (7) persons called out 
of their houses by emergencies such as outbreak of fire, (8) persons 
moving with passes after time (niydrubj>igcka_agrahi/ah alshamchurino^ 

[ 1 . 36]. 

Examptioji. Movement was, however, declared free for festal 
nights {OhB>a-r£U>i) but persons going about in veil, or in inappro- 
priate diess, males in female’s and females in male’s dress {p>achchh~ 
annavipai tiavesh'ah), ascetics, persons with lathi or weapon in their 
hands {danda-^ash a-hastnicha) are to be examined and, if found guilty, 
to be punished (doshato dandyuV). 

Polwe {Ralcshiiialk). The Police were to inform authorities of 
any mishaps occuring at night, affecting life and property {clietanucheta- 
nikmn ratridosham). 

They were to be punished for interfering with the movements 
of persons entitled to freedom of movement or omitting to interfere 
where such freedom was not granted {avaryam varpayatarh vuryaTwha 
amrayatam). 

Arrest of persons who should not have been arrested and 
non-arrest of persons who should have been arrested was both 
punishable. 

Policemen found guilty of violating women were severely 
punished, and in the case of a lady of a respectable family Qcukistri), 
with the extreme penalty of death. Laxity of control of Police over 


r 
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places of indulgence {pramadasthane) was punished according to the 
gravity of the occasion. [ 15 .] 

y Jail Code. The city had its Jail under its Superintendent 
called BandhanagnrudhynJesha fIV. 9]. The Jail Code was quite 
strict and fair. The Jail proper is called Bcindhanagara attached to 
the court of the PradeB},{a and is distinct from the lock-up called 
Charaka attached to the Court of the DharamastJnya. An officer 
letting off an accused from the lock-up under a bribe [niasurayatah^ 
la'Ticliatjrahan&na) is to be severely pmiished. Again, one who releases 
from a Ohdraka a man against whom an action has been brought 
{ubMyukta) will be ffned and made to pay the amount of the claim 
against him {abhiyogadanam). An olffccr (prematurely and improperly) 
releasing a convict from the Jail will forfeit his whole property 
{sarvadva 7 h) and may even suffer the extreme penalty (;oad?iaJh). 

Fines are imposed for other offences as follows s releasing 
from a lock-up a prisoner without the order of the Superintendentj 
24 paxtasi putting a prisoner to unauihcrised labours '48 pai^^aa: 
removing a prisoner and depriving him of food and drink, 96 paficis', 
torturing a prisoner, heavy fine; similarly, extortion [uiltocha), 

|ail»delivems. There are to be limited gaol-delivcrics on the 
following occasions : (x) the day of the lunar mansion (Nakahatra) 
in which the king is born 5 (2) the day of full moon, when juvenile 
prisoners, the old, the sick, and the destitute only will be released. 
There are to be general gaol-deliveries on occasions of national 
rejoicing such as (r) Conquest of a new country, (2) Installation of 
Yuvaraja, (3) Birth of a prince. There is also a jail regulation that 
everyday, or once in live days, account {viiodhayet) is to be taken of 
prisoners as to (a) prescribed lobour (karma) ; (b) bodily punishment 
(ftayradatsdo) in lieu of (a) ; and (c) fine (Airariyo) in lieu of (b) [11, 
36], Persons of known good character (prari^yasiilaTi) (whose offence 
is accidental) or those imprisoned for non-fulfilment of agreement 
(samayduuhaddfia) may pay a ransom or fine according to offence 
(dosJia-nishkraya) 

y Precaution against Fife- There were also many municipal 
regulations to prevent the outbreak of fire which was perhaps very 
common, considering the predominantly wooden material of the 
architecture of the period. The kindling of fire was prohibited in 
houses having thatched roofs during the second and third quarters 
of the day in summer, or cooking bad to be done outside the house. 
Every householder had to provide himself under the penalty of fines 
with eightfold apparatus for control of fire {agninirvapam- sudhana) 
comprising (i) the (a kind of vessel), (2) the droyi^ a trough 
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made of wood for stoiiog water, (3) the ladder (nihareni) for climbing 
up to the top on fire, (4) the axe (pa/a^w) ‘to cut off beanis’, (5) 
the winnowing basket ‘to blow off smoke’ (6) the hook 

[anhv^a) for tearing away things burning, (7) pincers {kachagtahnl), 
for pulling out burning straw from the thatched roof of houses and 
(8) the leather bag {driti) for sprinkling water. On the public 
highways, on cross-roads, at the gates of town, and in all government 
buildings, rows of vessels in thousands filled with water (kutawajali) 
were alw'ays kept in rows as safeguard agunst fire. Thatched houses 
made of stiaw were not allowed to be built in the summer months 
W'itbin the municipal limits. The masters of such house-holds had 
to remain within doors at night and they were liable to fines if they 
failed to run towards the rcene of fire. Fines were also imposed 
upon shopkeepers for similar offence, though lighter than those 
of householders. Those who caused an outbreak of fire through 
carelessness had to pay a fine of 54 panas but those found guilty of 
deliberate incendiarism were themselves burnt to death (ptadipiko 
agnina vadhyal^), Lastli', those whose occupation was connected 
with fire (e.g. blacksmiths) had to live in a separate locality of the 
town (agnijivinah ekasthan vasayet). 

Sanitary Eegulatitms. The sanitary regulations of the 
municipality were enforced with strictness. Throwing dirt {parhiu- 
nyuse) or causing mud and w»ater to collect on the roads {paftkodaha- 
sannirodhe) was punished with fines and the fine was doubled in 
the case of the Royal Road thus interfered with. Committing nuisance 
in places held sacred {ptimjaalhana)^ reservoiis of water, icmpks, 
and royal buildings was also punished but exception was made when 
it was not done deliberately but caused by medicine, disease, or 
fesr, Throwing inside the city the dead bodies of snakes, and 
animals like the cat, dog or mongoose was punished with a fine of 
3 paiias 5 in the case of the carcases of the larger animals like an 
ass, camel, mule, or horse, the above fine w’as doubled, while in the 
case of human corpse, the fine was 50 panaa. Carrying dead bodies 
along roads or through gates other than the prescribed ones was 
punished, while the guards who connived at that offence were also 
fined. The cremation or burial of dead bodies (nyaae daliane cka) 
in places other than the prescribed ones was similarly punishable [J 5 ]. 

Busldiiag Regnlations {Vmtukam). Town-planning was, indeed, 
regulated by the needs of sanitation. Every house was to be provided 
with a privy {amshara), drain ibhrama), and a well (uAapQM}^ only 
at the prescribed place {grilmcMtam), except in the case of temporaiy 
pits to serve the place of confinement or needs of 
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festivities, but these were to be filled up as soois as the need was over. 
There were also wholesome regulations for location of (i) Ghakri- 
Sthana, sheds for goats and cfraught animals, (2) Chatus}ij)ada-Sthana 
(to accommodate big animals like elephants), (3) AgniaJifha (oven), 
(4) UdaHjara-Sthanani, a place for keeping big jars for water, (5) 
Rochanl (cornmill) and (6) Kutfani (mortar) [III. 8]. The object 
kept in view was to reduce to the minimum the inconvenience to 
neighbours. In case of two houses of which the above parts touched, 
it was obligatory to allow some space between them. 

There was to be left some open space between houses {Sarva- 
Vaiiid'ayoh ‘prdkslii'piahayor vet lishluraniatiku tripacU Va). There 
should be windows in each house for ventilation (praLasartham alpam 
Urd htja 7 h valayanarh kurayeJ). The rules governing house-building 
could be determined by common consent so as to prevent mutual 
inconvenience {Sfunhhuya vil grihaavamino yalheshfnm Imrayeijur 
aniahtarn vUray 

The construction of doors or windows facing those of anothei’s 
house to cause inconvenience was punished except when houses 
w'ere separated by the King’s Road or other highways. If any part 
of a house caused inconvenience to another house by obstructing its 
water course and letting the collected water damage its foundations 
(parakudyam udalcma upnghnalo), the owner was fined. If it 
was caused by accumulation of excreta, the fine was doubled 
[/&.]. 

House-owners in fact were bound to keep the gutters of their 
houses in such condition as to allow easy passage to gutter-water. 
They had also to construct raised platforms in front of their houses 
and to leave open in perfectly communistic spirit for public use the 
places where fire was worshipped or grain was grounded, Violation 
of the above rules was punished with various kind of fines [/6.]. 

Epidemics {U panipafa-prcitihara). Special measures were 
adopted in the time of epidemic outbreaks. Physicians went about 
the town distributing medicines {aushadhaii, cMhitsakah), while 
saints and ascetics were busy adopting religious remedies.. The same 
measures were adopted in respect of cattle-plague (pa-iu-vyddhi-marake) 

[IV. 3.]. 

Rais. The danger from rats was recognised and measures were 
taken to destroy them. Cats and mongooses were let loose with 
penalty to those who would catch them. Poisoned food for rats 
was also widely distributed. In cases of virulent outbreaks of 
the plague epidemic, a ‘rat-cess’ (musliiha-kara) was imposed. 
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requiring the owner of each house to trap a fixed number of rats per 
day [/6 ]. 

vX" Medical Regulations. There were also rules regulating medical 
practice in the land. Dangerous diseases were always to be reported. 
Physicians were fined if the patient died of disease that \ms not 
previously reported. Error of tieatment {karmciparadhena) causing 
death (uipaiti) was more heavily punished. A surgeon was to lose 
the limb which he causes a patient to lose by his wrong operation 
{rtmrmavedha-vairjuijya-lcarane niarmani ^astrahriya nnyaiha-haraite 
dat}<laparushjam vldtjUt hhi skakhriija-ddsheita rogiyo yad angam 
vpaJialmh tod bliishaja upliamjai') [IV. l]. 

The medical profession comprised the following classes of 
fpecialist.s : (i) the ordinary physicians (Bhishajah or Chihitsahah), 

(2) those who treated cases of poison {JangalividaJi), (3) those who 
specialised in midwifery {garhhuvyadM~sa/h’jtha and Suiika-Ghilcit- 
mlah), (4) the surgeons who accompanied the army with the surgical 
instruments and appliances, oils and bandages {Chikitsaka^ lustra- 
yantrUgada-snchavastra-hashili), together with Nurses who carried 
the neccssaiy food and beverage for the sick and the wounded 
.itriya^chrmmpana-mkshBpjalli) and (5) the Veterinary surgeons who 
treated the diseases of cattle, horses, and elephants, of whom we have 
already given an account [X. 3]. 

Snake-bile. It may be noted that cases of snake-bite were so 
successfully treated that it drew the attention of Alexander who 
always consulted the Indian Vaidyas in preference to his Greek 
experts whenever such cases occured [Arrian]. 

Supply of Medicines. The towns had also hospitals with 
medical stores containing sufScient quantities of medicines which 
could last for years and w'ere constantly replenished by fresh supplies 
{navena anavam dodhayet). In the king’s household, the medical 
store contained specially ali the medicines that were required for 
midwifery, and medicinal plants and herbs were grown in pots in the 
hothouses. Indeed, the State maintained at its own expense gardens 
for the cultivation of medicinal plants and herbs [II. 4]. 

Washermen {liajaksh} The dirt of clothes was attended to by 
the washermen who had to do the washing in fixed places on wooden 
planks or stones of smooth surface. Washing elsewhere was punished 
with a fine. There were various rules framed to secure honest 
dealings by washermen, Their own clothes were marked with a 
mudgam in order- to distinguish them from others, Thpy were fined 
if they used clothes other than those so marked, or if they sold, 
mortgaged or let out on hire the clothes of others. The substitution 
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of one’s clothes for another’s was also punishable. Making delay in 
washing was also punished with fines. Washing was to show four 
degrees of whiteness in the stuff washed. The time allowed for 
washing corresponded to the degree of whiteness required. For 
example, 4 nights w^erc allowed for best washing showing the utmost 
whiteness. Only a night was allowed for simple washing and removal 
of dirt, 5 nights were allowed for simple colouring {lanuragam) ; 6 
nights for colouring with indigo (ntlarn), saffron flowers {'ptishpa), lac 
{I'alcshu), and mail.jishtJia flowers. Costly clothes (jntya'ih vnsaJi) 
which required much skill, care, and labour (guruparikarma yainopa- 
diaryath yainasamskaryam) v/ere to be returned after 7 nights 
[iV, I]. 

General Dulles of tbs Mayor. There are prescribed certain 
daily duties to be discharged by? the Chief Executive Officer of the city. 
He is to inspect (i) the sources of the city’s water supply {Udalcar 
stJimaih) ; (2) the state of its roads (Murga) ; (3) its grounds 
[Hhnmayali) ; (4) its subterranean passages {Cfihannapathah} i (5) the 
city’s defences such as Vapra (battlement), Prakara (wall), liaksha 
such as Aftnlaka (tower) or Parikha (moat). 

He is also to keep charge {rakahanam) under proper Municipal 
arrangements of things lost (nash(a) by carelessness or forgetfulness 
of the owners {prasTila), and also of cattle that have strayed away 
{apaaritilnUm svayarh apagatU,naih dvipada-chatushpadanUm) [ II, 36]. 

Adisltero'cioai Lastly, public health was sought to be protected 
by punishing adulteration {Samavarnopadhanatii tulyavarvaih Mna- 
mTilyaik dhuvyadihhih mUraye) of food products of all kinds e, g. 
grains, oils, alkalies, salts, scents and medicines [IV. 2]. 

Control of Morals. The city’s morals were protected by 
regulations regarding its public women {gayika) under the control of 
a special officer called Gayikadhyaksha [II. 27], He controls their 
earnings and properties. Their relations with their customers are 
regulated by law. Their incomes are taxed at the fate of two days 
income to be paid per month. 

Amusements. There was no dearth of amusements and recrea- 
tions in the city. These were provided by bands of (i) Actors 
(Nafas), (2) Dancers {Nartakas), (3) Musicians, (4) Artists giving 
instrumental music (Vsdaka), (5) Story-tellers (Vagj^vana), ( 6 ) 
Nautch-gMs (EuMavak naHakipradhmak^ (7) Experts in exercises 
vfjth ropes (Plavaha rajjvarohaka), (8) Magicians {Sauhhika)^ (9) 
Minstrels {Ohamya^i and (10) Pimps. 

Schools of Art. The city also provided for institutions for 
teaching the arts such as (i) Vocal Music {Qtta), (2) Instrumental 
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Mubic (Vadya)^ (3] Story-teliing {PafJi’jam aldihuyihadi), (4) Dancing 
{Nfittam, padartJiahhnwyn'h), (5) Acting {Natya'm valyu) ihahkinuyah), 
(6) Writing {Lipi)), (7) Diavfing and painting (Ghihamalelchya-karma), 
(8) Playing on harp {Yina)i flute (Ffwa) and tabor [Mfidanga), (i)) 
Thought-reading {Furachitla-jnavmn), (to) Making scents {Gandha), 
(ii) Making gailands {Mulyo), (12, Massage [Bamvnhana) and (13) 
Captivating (Vaiiika) (the art of the courtesan taught by the teachetj 
Dattaka). 

Summei’y • Gi'eviili of Towsia. We shall now in a summary 
try to obtain a view of life in the towns of India in those days. A 
standardised municipal adraiaistiation was itself the outcome of a 
considerable development of urban life, 

Evadessce of Msgastfeenaa. We have it on the authority of 
Megasthenes [Frag, XXVI] “ that the number of cities in India is so 
great that it cannot be stated with precision, cities on the “ banks of 
rivers or on sea coasts,” or “on commanding situations, or on lofty 
eminences.” 

Kantilya on Towns osr Forts. The location of cities as thus 
described by Megasthenes correspods closely to what Kautilya recom- 
mends for them {Nadiparvatadurgam nadisaiigame hradasya m 
aniardtlpam sthalam prasiaraifi parvatam) [II. 3]. Kautilya here 
mentions all varieties of forts, such as those built (i) on the bank of 
a river, (2) at the confluence of rivers, (3) on a lake, (4) in 
an island, (5) in a desert (dhanvana), (6) in a forest (vana) 
and (7) on a hill in stone (ptatvaiarfi prcisiaiam). Of all 
these forts, Kautilya prefers the fort on a bill as being 
defended by nature {svaraksham)^ difficult to besiege {durtiparodhi), 
and to climb up {h'ichGhhrarohaiiam), while it can be further defen- 
ded by hurling down blocks of stones and trees {fM-vrihsha-pramoh~ 
sJiadcha) at the invaders {mahapako-rinam,). He does not approve of 
a fori on a river (like Pafaliputra), as the river lends itself to crossing 
by bridges of wood, elephants and boats {hasti-stamhha-san'krama- 
setuhandhanaubJiilfi sadhyam), -while it may also be drained of its 
writers {anityagStmbMryaifi masravyuddkam) or rendered shallow 
[VII. 10]. Like the Greek writers, Kautilya, as a native of Taxila, 
shows Hs preference for a hilly fort from his personal experience of 
the heroic defence offered by rock-citadels like Massaga or Aomus 
against the seige of Alexander. Pie also must have seen how Alexander 
was easily crossing die rivers by his bridges of boats’. By thus 
crossing the Jhelnm, he was able to defeat his most powerful foe, 
Porus, In VII. 12, he -definitely prefers a hill-fort to a fort on a 
river, and the latter to an inland frot {^stMla-d'drga}, In YIIL 1, he 
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mentions the isolated fort on a hill, promontory {aniaripa), or island 
{dvipa) as insecure for its paucity of population. 

Numbers of Towms. The Greek v;riters further tell us that the 
territories of Porus comprised “5000 considerable cities, and villages 
without number” [Plutarch, Alexander LX]. The republican people 
called OlauchiiJcciyanih'a (Glaussaii) boasted of 37 towns within their 
small territory. Megasthenes ascribes some 30 towns to the Andhra 
country alone [Frag LVIX]. 

Gs'ades of Towns. The town covered a wide range from the 
smallest called Sangrahana as the centre of a circle of 10 villages, 
the country towns called KurvalaJca and DronamuJeha serving a 
group of 200 or 400 villages, the provincial town, Sthaniya (modern 
Thana), the great city {Nagara or Pura) or port-town [Pattmia) up 
to the royal capital {liajadhuni). We have to add to these the forts 
on the frontiers in charge of the A'ntapalas or located in special 
situations in the interior, in the midst of a desert, w'hat Kautilya 
calls DJiiinvtt'na, or in a forest (Vunadurga), or swamps and lowlands 
{NimnUvaruddhaniaudakani), 

Art of Forfrilication. The development of towns implied that 
of the art of fortification for v/hich there is a standard plan handed 
down from earlier times. The descriptions of the Greek writers of 
what they had seen of the Indian fortifications at the cities like 
Pushkalavati, Ma^aknvati, or Varana (Aornos) and at Pat:aliputra, and 
the prescriptions laid down in the Kaufiliya apply ahso to the cities 
described in the Epics. The Epic city was protected by ditches and 
battlemented towers, covered ways, water-gates, and portcullises. 

These descriptions also correspond to what we see depicted on 
the monuments of Bharhut and Sanchi in their sculptures of nearly 
the same age, 

Bmidings at the Capital. The Kaufihya city or the royal 
capital must have been known for its variety of buildings such as the 
State Treasury Building (KoMgriha), the State Granary (Koshthagara), 
.^the State Storehouse (Bhav>dagara) the State Arsenal, (Ayudhagara), 
the House of Merchandise (Paiiyagriha), the Courts of Justice 
{Dlmrmastlilya), the Council House {Upasthana or Mantrabimmi)) the 
administrative offices or Secretariat buildings {Mahamutnya), the 
Jail {BandJiansgara), and the industrial factories (Karmanias), 
It is interesting to note that the State Jewellery House was an 
under-ground building with three storey.s (see references already 
given). 

Its Amemties, The city offered considerable amenities of life 
to its ordinary citizens under the regulations of its municipality 
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already described. Every street had its water-courses serving as 
house diaius and issuing ultimately into the moat, Their obstruction 
by deposit of rubbish or any other article was punished. The law of 
easement was known. Houses could not have windows overlooking 
each other except across the street. Instead of a mechanised Fire- 
Brigade, there was a standing provision of vessels of water kept “in 
thousands” in the streets. Protection of property v.'as further 
assured by a curfew order prohibiting movement at night in the interval 
announced by the trumpet. The Mayor of the city had to report 
all incidents and take charge of all lost and ownerless property. 
The security of the city, the problems of its Law and Order, were 
further secured by the Municipal Regulation that all inns, hostelries, 
sarais and places of entertainment should be under surveillance and 
should send reports of new arrivals. 

.„"The city had also its gay side represented in its inns, restaurants, 
eating houses, sarais, gambling houses, taverns, slaughter houses. 
The city had also its public dinners and its theatrical performances. 
The physician was also abroad. Royal processions were very 
spectacular. 

Agreements of Kautilya and Megastheries. It will also appear 
from the above account that the details of administration given by 
Kaut'dya are quite in keeping with the general description left by the 
Greek writers. But this subject may be examined a little more 
closely as providing evidence to show that the Arfhaila'stra gives a 
picture of India under the Mauryas. 

Town Officers. Megasthenes refers to the town official called 
Jjt onomoi __as performing functions of which the details arc given by 
Kaufilya. Among the,se he mentions ‘Supervision of Factories.’ 
Kautilya states that these factories in the cities represented the Cotton 
Industry, the industry of Spinning and Weaving, the manufacture 
of gold, silver and jewellery which was pre-eminently a city industry 
and also the working of metals other than gold and silver, the arma- 
ment industry, the building industry, the State-mint, the manufacture 
of dairy products and of forest products. According to Megasthenes, 
the factories of the cities were under government ‘supervision’, 
Kaufilya describes how this supervision was exercised by the 
Government Superintendents in charge of these factories such as the 
Sutradhyahsha, the Sauvar-ntika, the Lohadhyak$ha, the Lakshaiiadhyak- 
sha, the Kupyadhyalcsha and the like. 

Megasthenes next refers to a group of town officials whose 
duties included control of the inns, care of strangerS) and their medical 
treatment, Kautilya describes in detail how the city Administration 
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took charge of these and many other duties as described above, 
Megasthenes has taken a special note of the duties of the city with 
reference to its "strangers” or foreign population, being himself a 
foreigner. iCautilya only includes this among other allied functions 
of the City Administration. 

The third class of functions mentioned by Megasthenes concerns 
the registration of births and deaths. XCautilya mentions the olBcsrs 
called the Sshanilcas and Oopaa whose duty was to keep a complete 
register of the population and prepare a regular Census, besides a 
record of vital statistics. This work required the visits of officers 
from house to house for which the city was divided into a number 
of wards. 

The fourth class of functions noticed by Megasthenes is 
described by him as “the control of the market.” For this Kaufilya 
provides a special officer called rmi>jadhyahsha whose duties have been 
already elaborated. "■ 

Nest, Megasthenes mentions the city’s “inspection of weights 
and measures.” Kautilya shows that this was the charge of a special 
officer called Paut avadhmJtahfij,..^ 

The fifth class of functions mentioned by Megasthenes is 
described as “the inspection of manufactured goods, provision for their 
sale with accurate distinction of new and secondhand articles.” 

All these functions were exercised by the officer named Paxtya- 
dliyalcaha hy 'K.wKilyz. As we have seen, he was the controller of 
prices, of markets for both home, and foreign, products, for food- 
products, imports and exports. 

Lastly, Megasthenes mentions the duties connected with the 
collection of taxes charged on sales. Both he and Kautilya refer to an 
ad valonn tax on sales. Only while Megasthenes mentions the rate 
to be tithe, the Arthadciatra mentions a variety of rates ranging from 
4 to 20 per cent. The collection of these taxes was the charge of the 
officer called the ^ulkud^iyaksha. 

As regards Megasthenes’s reference to “accurate distinction of 
new and second-hand article.s,” it was secured by the SulkudhyahsJm 
of Kautilya- As we have seen, this officer was authorised to penalise 
fradulent understatement of the quantity or price of goods, or showing 
inferior samples to conceal the true quality of their goods in order to 
avoid taxation. We have also seen how fines were imposed on 
adulteration. 

According to Strabo, these duties of the town officials were 
discharged by Boards of Five numbering six Boards in all. As F, W. 
Thomas point out [ Oamb. Hist , I 489] : “No doubt, the system 
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varricd from place to place, and it may have differed according as the 

city was capUal or provincial, subject to a sovereign or independent. 

We may 'think of the difference between a royal borough and a free 

town in our own middle age.s.” 

® ♦ 

^ District OfScera. In this connection, we may also notice the 

correspondence between Kauulya and Megasthenes as regards the 

District Officials or the Agronomoi, most of whom were controlled 

by the Samuharla at headquaters. 

Agreement: of KautiSya and Megasthenes : Irrigatioii. The 
first of their functions Megasthenes describes as relating to inigation 
and land-measurement. We have already seen that in the AHha.^asira, 
irrigation constitutes one of the charges of the SamnJmrla. It is 
indicated in a number of terms such as Nadipnla (the Superintendent 
in charge of rivers and their landing-places), Tara, Nriva, Setii- 
and Situ. It will be further seen that while the Samaharta was the 
chief controlling officer or the Head of the Department, he had under 
him a number of departmental heads in the districts, one of whom, 
the SUadkyaksha, Director of Agriculture, was in charge of inigation 
and the revenue due from it. We have already seen how the water- 
rates varied with the means of irrigation employed. 

Megasthenes has a further statement regarding “Officers who 
superintend the rivers, measure the land, and inspect the sluices from 
which water is let out to its branches from the main canai, so that 
every one may have an equal supply of it,” The Superintendent of 
rivers is called by Kaufilya by the appropriate name of Nadipala, 
as we have seen. The Siiaihyahsha is also described, wc have seen, 
as “letting in water from river {Nadi), lake {Sarah), reservoir {Tatfika) 
and wells (KUpa) by regulation by sluice gates” {UdgMtam udghutijale 
nissaryate jatairi ananeii tidgMfo araghaUakadi-yanlram) [11 24]. 
There is also a regulation that “letting out water and receiving it 
out of turn {mure) or obstructing its flow into a field which should 
get it by its turn (vure) is a punishable offence” [III 9]. This 
shows that (a) distribution of water from a canal was made by turns 
among its consumers, the cultivators, and (b) the distribution was 
effected by the operatioa of a sluice-gate. Cultivated fields irrigated 
by canals are described as Kvlyu-nUpa [ 11 . 24I. There is also a re- 
ference to a process of irrigation called Srotoyantra-pruvartAmam which 
means the arrangement or appliauce by which the irrigation officer 
distributes th e w at er am ong the fields by brmging it from flowing 
streams {puray.ipayUagalamshpmnarh udakabMgem) \Ib.]. As re- 
gards the statement of Megasthenes that the distrihution of water 
should be such that “every one may have an equal supply of it”, it 



may be noted that the equality of the supply of water for irrigation 
is ensured by Kautilya. All are taxed equally and pay equally for 
the water they choose to make use of for their respective irrigation 
needs. The irrigation office had also to settle disputes as to dis- 
tribution of water among different fields (kadara) situated at different 
levels. A reservoir constructed later at a lower level (padch- 
annivishlamadhai atatakam) must not be allowed to flood a field irri- 
gated by a pre-existing tank at a higher level {udakena aplavayet). 
Nor should the flow of water from a new and higher to an older 
and lower tank be stopped, except where it is not required for 
cultivation [III. 9]. 

As regards the last point regarding the measurement of land, 
we have already described the details of Land-Revenue administra- 
tion based on Survey and Settlement. 

The next class of duties Megasthenes assigns to 
District Officials concerned supervision of hunting. In connection 
with these duties, Kautilya provides for a regular Department of 
Forests under an officer called Kupyadhjakaha who was, as we have 
seen, in charge of the conservation of forests and its products by the 
employment of forest guards {Vanapala), foresters who knew every 
inch of a tree, and could gather in the various forest products. 
Associated with the Kupyudhyaksha was the V ivitadhyakaha whose 
duty was to secure the grazing grounds of cattle against the attack 
of wild animals. As we have seen, he had to employ a staff of 
hunters (Lubdhahas) who with their hunting hounds (t^vayana) would 
keep the forests clear of all sources of mischief. 

We have also seen that both Megasthenes and Kautilya are 
at one in describing how hunting was preeminently a royal pastime. 
As has been already noted, Kautilya is in favour of hunting as a 
healthy and useful sport for the king, but he provides for his 
safety by the employment of hunters {Lubdhahas) who, with the 
hounds of the royal kennels, would keep the forests free of ferocious 
animals like tigers, so that the king might learn in safety the difficult 
art of shooting at a moving mark like deer. 

^ Forestosry and Mining. Megasthenes mentions that the 
District Officials were in charge of the various industries connected 
with Agriculture, Forestry, Work in Timber, Metal Foundries and 
Mines, These duties Kautilya distributes among different Depart- 
mental Heads such as iSuadhyaksha, Kupyadhyaksha, Akaradhyakslta, 
Ldh^dhyaksha, Smary,udhyaksha, and Khanyadhyaksha who are to 
render the accounts of their respective departments to their chiefs, 
Samuhartu, and SannidMid, at headquarters. 
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Koads. Lastly, Megasthenes refers to the duties of these officials 
to maintain the roads. We have already seen that the maintenance 
of the roads of Traffic was one of the main duties of 

the Samaharta in the administrative scheme of Kaufilya. Kautilya 
refers to various classes of roads in the country which he calls (i) 
Eajamarga [I. 21; II. 4]} (-) Ealhyd or the provincial roads leading 
to the district headquarters, (3) roads leading to elephant-forests, (4) 
the by-roads leading to the fields {utpalhu) and other by-ways, {5) and 
the roads meant for vehicular traffic. 

The many agreements between Kautilya and Megasthenes are 
thus summarised by a classical scholar of repute, H. G. Rawlinson 
[India and ike Western World, p. 67]: “Megasthenes' account of the 
constitution of Chandragupta finds close confirmation in many 
details in the Kautiltya Arlhasaslra. In this book, we find the king’s 
palace described very much after the manner of Megasthenes, with 
its moats, ramparts, and towers. The king is surrounded by a body-- 
guard of 'women armed with bows’ [Stnganaik dhanvibhiJi of 
ArtkasdMra, II. 3]. 

“The Artkaimtra describes the highly organized bureaucracy in 
terms very similar to those employed by Megasthenes but in great 
detail. Thus Megasthenes tells us that the District officers were in 
charge of the forests, temples, harbours, mines, roads etc. He also 
describes the Six Boards who managed municipal affairs. But the 
general dudes assigned to them are nearly the same. Thus Kautilya 
describes a Superintendent of Commerce and a Superintendent of 
Warehouses, who between them managed the markets, fixed the market- 
prices, regulated the trade in agricultural produce, levied the subsidies 
for provisioning the army, and collected the royal tithes on goods 
sold. These were almost precisely the duties assigned 
lurth, fifth, and sixth Boards in the polity described by 

IJdegasthenes. 

" “The Artka^astra mentions a Superintendent of Courtesans 
and of Public Gambling, two functions of the police department not 
occurring in Megasthenes, But Megasthenes tells us how the king’s 
agents employed the courtesans to obtain information. This ancient 
profession was treated as a recognised trade, taxed, inspected, and 
utilized by Government. 

“On one important point Kaufilya supplies information which 
supplements Megasthenes very considerably. This is with regard 
to the Board of Shipping. The Port Commissioner supervised sea 
and river-traffic, and ferries. Fishermen, merchants, and travellers, 
were all subjected to taxation and the ferries w'ere in the hands of 
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the Government. The fords were guarded by pickets who prevented 
suspects fiom entering or leaving. It was the duty of the Harbour 
Masters to assist ships in distressj and of those in charge of the 
ferries, to see that they were cot used when the river was in a 
dangerous state„ 

^‘On the whole, the two accounts supplement one another in 
a remarkable manner.” 



CHAPTER IX 


LAW 

Sources of Lav/. Kau^ilya t^H* i] mentions four Sources of 
Law in an ascending order of validity viz., (i) Dharma [sacred 
precept based on Truth (saiye slldto dhermo) ] (2) Vyavahara (agree- 
ment), (2) Ckaiitia (custoin) and (4) RdjadUsana (royal decree). 

It is further stated that the king is to administer that Law 
{anu^asat) in accordance with (i) Dharma, (2) Vyavahara, (3) Sarhsthd 
(LokachBra) and (4) Nyaya. 

It will thus appear that liujasasana or the royal edict which 
is mentioned as the fourth source of Law is really based on Nyaya 
or what is right in the view of the king. The Ilajaiusana or the 
king’s application of the law, or what may be called the judge’s 
decision or judge-made law, will be determined by Nyaya or Right. 

Nyaya thus stands out as the ultimate source of lav?. It is 
explained that where there is a conflict in a case {arihe) between 
established custom, Swriisiha, and Dharmaeustra (^such as that of 
Manu’) or between the king’s decree {^astrarh rujadasanam) and 
what is established by evidence {V yUvaharikarii SnhMvachanam), 
the conflict is ultimately to be solved in the light of Dharma, i.e., 
DharmadUstta, In such a case, neither the evidence of witnesses 
nor the opinion of the king will count. When, however, there 
is a conflict between l^Baira or Dharma-^asfra and Nyaya supported 
by local dharma and achara or custom, then Nynya is to prevail. 
In such a case, the maxim of a Dhanna^asira will have no effect 
{tatra patho hi naiyati). For instance, as the commentator points out, 
there is a maxim of the Dharma-^astra that if there is a breach in 
the embankment, and in its neighbourhood a man is found with a 
spade in his hand, he is to be taken as the man who committed 
that breach {Kuddalapny.irvijHeyah seiuhhelta samipagali). But this 
decision will not be accepted in case the holder of the spade is a 
child incapable of committing that offence, 

Kautilya emphasises the conception that the king stands for 
Day.da which uphoId.s Dharma, the law that governs the four castes 
and a^ramas or stages of life, and also the customs of the people 
based on it. It is this BUjct^dhai'tm which protects all other 
dkarmaa that will decline without this protection {Chaturvarmdnmas- 
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yayath lokasyachdrarahslmnatl nasyaid ihsarvadharnianUm rdjadharmaJ.i 
pravartalcah) . Thus Dcmda> which enforces Dharma equally 
among all, whether son, or enemy, and is no respecter of persons, will 
ensure happiness in this world and pave its way for the next world 
too [Dando hi kevalo lokaih puram chemuiii cha mkshatiiBajna putre 
cha ^alraw cha yaihadosliutU satnam dhritah). 

Courts of Jiiotice. Persons well-versed in Dharma as eX“ 
pounded above are to be appointed as Judges called Dharmaathas . 
They are to be recruited from officers of the rank of Amatyas and 
Amatyas who are further qualified by the tests o{ dharma or righteous- 
ness {dlMymopadhUdiLddhiin dharmasilnyakaniahaiiodhaneshu athapayef) 
[ 1 . 10 ] 

A Court is, constituted by six Judges, three who are specialists 
in law, and three Amatyas. It is to be established at the different 
administrative headquarters both within the country (janapada) and 
also on its borders under the jurisdiction of the Antaptila at its towns 
(durga). In the country it will be established at the centres called 
iSaifigraJiayn, Droyamukha, and iSlhdniya {J anapadasa.ndhyadisliu 
jnnapadasandhau antapuladurge saiigra}iat}.a'-drof]tamukhaathanlyeshu). 

The Court used to sit in the morning. 

Civil Law. It is described under the heads of marriage and 
dowry, inheritance, housing and neighbourhood (including trespass), 
debt, deposit, slaves, labour, contract, sale, violence, and abuse, 
gaming and miscellanea. 

Validity off Agreements. There arc rules pointing out the 
circumstances which invalidate agreements {vyavahara) such as (i) 
Tirohita, where the agreement shows lapses due to its execution 
(a) without owner’s consent (svamitiroMia), (b) in an improper place 
{dciatirohitah parokshisUlcskikah) where there were no direct eye- 
witnesses (c) after lapse of proper time {knla-tirohita), (d) by improper 
transaction {hriydUrohita), and (e) with reference to parts of itn- 
movable property which are not visible objects {dravyaiirohiia) i (2) 
Antaragura (made in a secret chamber ) ; (3) JVakta (made at night) ; 
(4) Aranya (made in a forest) ; (5) Upadhi (chhadmahriiah) (made 
by fraud) ; and (6) Upahvara (made in secret by the two patties to the 
agreement.). 

Exceptions are, however, allowed under each case, specially 
when witnesses are available or where an agreement made in the privacy 
of home concerns women who are in purdah, {alrtyapi anishkmin^nwm,) 
or the sick, or those of unsound mind, who can not execute the 
agreement out of house. 
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Kau?:ilya mentions different categories of valid and invalid agree- 
ments (vyavaharas) which seem to have been mixed up. 

An exception is made in favour of agreements of class (i) (b) 
described abovej which were entered into by a couple contracting a 
gUndharva marriage (mithah samavaye) or of class (3) made by foresters 
{aranyacharanam), whether merchants (Sartha), cowherds (VrajaJi 
goshfliavTittayo gopalali)^ denizens of forests (Asramo vanakuirnnhinah), 
hunters {Vyudhah Kiiatah) and wandering acrobats {Charanuh 
langhanaplavanadijivinah). 

Agreements made by unauthorised persons are invalid. 

Hearing. There are rules of procedure laid down, allowing plea, 
counterplea, and rejoinder. 

Procedure. The hearing of the case is to be preceded by 
registration {ahhilikhya niveSayet) of the date of agreement, the names, 
place of residence, caste, goira, and the substance {kritammartha- 
vastftayoJh) of the parties to the suit. 

Statements of the plaintiff ( vadi) and the defendant (prativadi) 
are also to be duly written and recorded. 

The recorded statements are to be carefully scrutinised 
{niviahizrriicha avekaheia), 

Hecordiag Clerk. A clerk (Lekhaka) of the Court not writing 
statements as they are made, writing what is not stated and not 
writing what is stated (uktath na Ukhali anuktarh likhaii), adding 
words of bis own to what is stated to make it unobjectionable 
(duruktarh upaUkhaii), or objectionable, {sUktam ullikhati), and thus 
alters the grounds of the suit {artholpattim va vikalpayati sadhya~ 
aiddhiih anyaihayati) is fined according to the gravity of the -offence 
(ijathaparudham). 

Quick Justice. There was not much of Law’s delay. 'The 
Defendant is allowed 3 to 7 nights to file his defence. Delay will be 
fined. The Plaintiff must submit his rejoinder {pmiyiiklu/i safi 
abhiyuMadalMtara^ pratibrVyat) the very day the defendant submits 
his answer (pratyukta). Otherwise he will be fined [III. i], 

' Local Courts. The Law’s delay was further reduced by decen- 
tralising the administration of justice. "Cases were commonly disposed 
of locally by reference to a body of arbitrators, permanent or constituted 
ad hoc, or by the officials of various grades ; and there was a system 
of appeals as far as the king, who was regularly present in Court or 
represented by a Minister {Pradvivaka), Offences against caste or 
religion were tried by committees called ParisMds” [Oambrklge 
Biatory, I. 48^], 
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For instance, disputes about boundaries (.simavivadd) in the 
villages were decided on the spot by the elders and wise men of the 
neighbouring 5 or 10 villages ( pallchagrdfni da4agr<imi vd) [III. 9]. 

Or the ciders among the cultivators and herds-men {Karsliaka- 
gopala^a-vriddhal'Uli) or those who were the previous owners of the 
fields involved in the dispute {pUrvobhnktika'h), will be assisted by 
one or more other persons who are not non-residents of that locality 
{ahrUiyah) and who have personal knowledge of the disputed boun- 
daries (‘such as the hunters of the neighbourhood’). They vdll lead 
them to the spot and point out the correct boundaries, wearing their 
distinctive dress different from that of others {vipanuwcsjinh). The 
hunters and such other persons having personal knowledge of the 
disputed boundaries may be associated with the judges of the dispute 
as a body or by one representative ifiahava eJeo va). 

Disputes about the ownership of fields {Kahdra-vivadam) arc 
to be decided by the elders of the adjoining villages {8d'>nanta-grlVma~ 
vriddhah). In case they differ {dcaidhibhm), the decision will be 
according to the opinion of the majority of persons known for their 
piety and popularity [yato bahamih suchayo anumaki vU into niyath- 
chheyuh) [III. 9]. 

In a similar manner, by bodies of local abitrators, disputes arc 
to be settled regarding (i) Tapovana, habitations of hermits (2) 
VivUa, pasture lands (3) Mahapatha, the highways ‘(4) i^maMna, 
cremation grounds (5) Dcvakula, temples (6) YajHaathana, places 
for sacrifice and (7) Punyaathdna, sacred places. 

The evidence of men on the spot counts most in justice (Sarm 
evci vivadaJ} samantapratyayah) [HI 9]. 

1 his principle of neighbourhood and local knowledge is accep- 
ted by all the later law-givers, such as Manu [VlII. 62; 258J 2625 
259; 2^0]; Yajaavalkya [H. 150-2]; Byihaspati [t. 25.7l;and SukmnUi 
[IV. 5, 24; stating that ‘foresters are to be tried with the help of 
foresters, merchants by merchants, soldiers by soldiers’]. Each group 
was thus self-governing in the matter of its disputes and judging 
them. 

EKampies of taw ; Marriage. iCautilya mentions eight kinds 
of marriage, Pfukina, PfUjdpatya, Arska^ Daiva, Oandhatm, 
Ealishaaa, and Paldacha. In Brahma marriage, • the dowry of the 
bride is a free and loving gift to her of her father. Arsha marriage 
is Kiaiked by the gift of a couple of pows (go-TnithutM) to the bride’s 
father- That it was a very common form of marriage in those days 
iS evident from the statement of Megasthenes that the Indian’s marriage 
was marked by a gift of “a yoke of oxen” [Frag. XX VU]. In Asura 
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marriage, the father receives a consideration (i^ulka) in return for 
which he gives away his daughter in marriage to the bridegroom 
{liullcudiiiiadaaurah) [III. a]. 

Property and Eights of Married Women. Windham may 
consist of vrUti, or means of subsistence, or ohanAhya, such as 
ornaments. VriUi thus includes bhutni, agricultural land, and cash 
{hiranyadi), above a minimum of 200 KursMpanas, which will pro- 
duce an income from its investment. The minimum is mentioned 
because an amount below it will be too small to produce a living in- 
come. There is no minimum limit mentioned for jewellery. 

It is lawful for the husband to make use of his wife’s property 
against emergencies like disease, scarcity, or calamity, and also in 
warding off dangers, and for a religious purpose. In the case of 
the first four approved kinds of marriage, when the husband and 
wife have become parents of two children, then the amount of stn- 
dhana spent by them up to a limit of 3 years will not be required to 
be repaid. 

A widow' devoid of issue may remarry the brother of her hus- 
band with the consent of her father-in-law. 

She forfeits her property given by her husband and father-in- 
law if she re-marries any one against the consent of the latter. If,^ 
while her husband is alive, she leaves him and re-marries another 
{jHatihastud ahhimri'thia), the second husband must return the pro- 
perty given her by her first husband and father-in-law. 

A widow with a son has to pass her property to him in case she 
re-marries [III. 2]. 

Re-marnage. Kaufilya is for monogamy. He permits a 
second wife for the sake of an issue and a son 

Marriage is dissoluble by prolonged absence, except in the case 
of a government servant (raja-puruaJiam) sent abroad [III, 4]. 

Re-marriage is allowed in the case of husbands turning ascetics, 
or being dead and leaving no issue. Even if there is issue, prolonged 
absence will be a cause for re-marriage. 

But re-marriage is restricted to the relations of the husband, 
preferably brothers in order of age, and, failing them, a person of 
the same golra and a nearest relation. In case of her marriage (mdam) 
with one who is not a kinsman of her previous husband, the man 
who gives away the bride in mamage idatri) and also he who marries 
her (velri) are both punishable. 

If she lives with another man id ah unlawful manner (jara- 
kamav-i)) both ^will be proceeded against on a charge of 

adultery [/*.]. 
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A girl attains majority {prwptavyavaharu) at 12 and a boy 

at 16 [in. 3]. 

lahofatefflce. Sons as such have no right to property {anUmrah) 
when their parents are alive. 

Sons only will inherit their father’s property, and not daughters, 
except where there are no sons. In that case, brothers will have a 
share in inheritance with the daughters [III. 5]. Megasthenes also 
states : “The sons succeed the father” [Frag. XXVII]. 

A person dividing his property while living should not favour 
one son (naikam vUeshaijet) but should treat all sons equally. He 
should not also disinherit a son without sufficient reason. This points 
to the right to disinherit. 

Sons of different kinds. Sons are described as of different 
varieties; (i) Awam^ natural legitimate son: (2) Putrika-putra, 
bom of a girl appointed to raise male issue for him by a father who 
has no sons, (3) Datla, a son given away by his parents according 
to prescribed ceremony to another person who adopts him as 
his son; (4) Upagala, one who offers himself as a son to a 
person who adopts him, (5) Kritaka, one who is affectionately adopted 
as a son without any ceremony; (6) Krita, one who is obtained by 
purchase from bis parents and adopted as a son; (7) Kahetraja, son 
begotten on one’s wife by another appointed by him for the 
purpose {niyuhtena)', (8) Qudkaja, a son begotren on one’s wife in 
secret in the house of relatives, without appointment by her husband; 
(9) Apaviddha, a son disowned {vtafishfa) by his parents and adopted 
by another by ceremony {samshard)’, (lo) Kanina, son born to a 
maiden before marriage; (ii) Saliodha, son of a girl carrying at the 
time of marriage; (12) Paumrhhava, son of a remarried woman [III.7J. 

A natural son born after the adoption of other classes of sons 
will be entitled to two-thirds of his father’s property. The other 
sous of the same caste iSavarv,a) will be entitled to 1/3 and sons 
of other castes will be entitled only to subsistence and clothing i.e., 
livelihood. A Savarpa son is defined to be one belonging to the next 
lower caste, a son, for instance, who is born of a Brahmapa father and 
a Kshatriya mother, while an Aaavaf^a son is born of a mother of the 
next lower caste, V aiiya^ 

The marriage of a man of higher with a girl of a lower caste is 
anulama marriage. The marriage of a man of lower caste with a 
girl of higher caste is praliloma marriage, Pmtilomct marriage is 
against Dhat'ma [dharmalikrama) and should not be allowed by the 
king. Otherwise he will go to hell (narahamanyaiha), 
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Offspring of mixed castes {antaralas) will have equal shares of 
inheritance, [III. yj. 

Laws of Co-operation. Rural life is regulated by a body of 
wholesome regulations. 

Persons failing to make their stipulated contributions to work 
for the village are fined, The cultivator not making his contribution 
in labour {akurvalo) has to pay as fine double the amount of wages 
(Joarrnamiana) payable to him. One who does not make his contri- 
bution in the form of capital or cash as per stipulation will have to pay 
double the amount as fiae. One whose conlrlbutioEi is to be in kiud, 
in food and drink, will have to supply double the stipulated quanti- 
ties at the village communal dinners {pravahaneshu goshtki-bhojana- 
dishu) for which they were required and promised. 

Any oue not paying his share of contribution towards the ex- 
penses of public amusements (prekshu) arranged by the whole village, 
such as Music, Dance, and the like, is not to be allowed admission 
to them by himself and with his relatives {sasvajano na prakah&ta). 
If he still trie.s to enjoy the performance by surreptitious means 
{prachGhhantia.P-avat,iekiiha7,ia), he will be fined double the amount of 
contribution expected from him, 

Any one not contributing to works for the good of the whole 
village {mivahiie karnia 7 ),i mgrahet}a) will have to pay a fine double 
the contribution fixed per head. 

A person acting for the welfare of the whole village {sarva-hiia) 
is to be obeyed. Disobedience is punished with a fine of iz panm. 

There is also a provision that in the event of the village Head- 
man (Oramika) being away on public duty (gramartha)^ his res- 
ponsibility in the village for its agricultural operations would be 
taken over by turns by those who owe their living to the village 
as its employees {upavusah). 

Lastly, it is laid down that it is the duty of the king to grant con- 
cessions to organisations of villagers who by mutual agreements (sawaya) 
carry out works of public utility (deiuhitan) in the villages, snch as 
exterssion of cultivation (selw as defined in 11. 6), bridges on roads 
{patM saiikraiMn), or decorative and protective works {gramaiohliMcha 
rukshadaho), 

The concessions granted by the State included the appropriation 
of the amounts of fines imposed on the above classes of defaultets, 
wanting in the spirit of co-operation and in the civic sense, by the 
village itself and not by the State [HI. lo]. 

Debt and Interest. The legal (dharmya) rate of interest is 
stated to be 15% per annum. This rate probably applied to debts 
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secured by mortgage (bandhadhanapUrva), as the commentator sug- 
gests. This explains the great difference in rates, 5 per cent per 
month is stated to be commercial (vyavaharika) interest; to per cent 
prevailing among traders dealing in goods brought from out of the 
way places difEcuIt of access {kaniaraganam durgamamargapa'/iiju- 
vahinuih, vai.iijam); and 20 per cent among merchants engaged in sea- 
borne trade iSamudra). 

Charging interest in excess of prescribed rates is punishable. 
Witnesses of such usurious transactions {srotfinam) are also to be 
fined [III, ii], 

AgricMltura! Loan. Interest on grains lent\dhani/a~vriddhi) is 
not to exceed half of the quantity lent if it is repaid at harvest 
{sasya-niahpattau). 

If the interest is paid after the harvest, the account of the 
loan will be converted in terms of money (mUlya-kri'a). 

The amount of the interest on the loan under the new arrange- 
ment iprakshepa-vrUldhi) is not to exceed half the money value of 
the principal (udayud-ardharii). 

If the creditor abstains from asking for repayment of the loan 
(at the time of the harvest) (mnmdhana-sa?ina), when the debtor can 
conveniently pay it, the creditor will be entitled to interest for one 
year only after which no, interest will run on the loan (ymruMki deijcl). 

Interest on debts due from persons who are engaged in sacrifices 
taking a long time (dirgha-salralft), or who are suffering from disease, 
or students staying away for their education in the homes of their 
teachers (gwrukuloparuddha) or who are minors or devoid of subs- 
tance (asSrd) shall not be added to principal so as to increase the 
principal (riv-am na vardheta). 

Limitetion. A debt is barred by limitation if it is not recovered 
within ten years. This law of limitation is however relaxed in the 
case of a creditor who is not able to proceed for the recovery of the 
debt, for instance, a minor, a person too old or sick, or who has gone 
abroad {proshUa), or has left the country {daiatydga), or in times of 
civil commotion (rajya-vibhrama) [III, 1 1]. 

Cultivators and govornraent servants [Raja~purmhalf) are not 
to be arrested for debt while at work (karmakakshu) 

Deposits, If a deposit (upanidJid) is lost under circumstances 
for which the holder of the deposit is not responsible, it is not to be 
reclaimed. These are stated to be (a) conquest of the country with 
all its towns and rural areas by the forces of the enemy or by wild 
tribes (.AfctHkaa), (b) destruction wrought by outlaws (pmUrodhaha) 
on a village, on its stores of merchandise (sariha or mytilc-mAgha), 
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and its cattle farms (vraja), (c) practice of fraud or financial ruin, 
(d) loss [ahadha) caused to the village by fire or flood, and (e) sinking 
of a ship laden with goods or its plunder by pirates', [ill. 12]. 

Prtscriptioja. Prescriptive rights to property are governed by 
certain laws. A ten years’ enjoyment and possession of property 
neglected by its owner will make him forfeit it, unless the owner is a 
minor, or too old, or living abroad, or has left the country in 
consequence of civil disturbance. Twenty years’ possession is required 
to acquire title to immovable property [III. 16]. 

DeJamatiors. Crimes under this head are described as Ujiavuda 
(defamation), Kutmna (contemptuous talk or insult), and Ahltihliar- 
tsana (abuse or threat). All abusive expressions, whether true or 
false, are actionable. 

Threat. Threatening with an injury render.s one liable to half 
the penalty for inflicting the same injury [III. 8]. 

Slandar. Reference is made to calumnies regarding the learning 
0rulopavada) or calling (r?'»/i2/ap«t’o'da) of persons such as Rbapso- 
dists and Story-tellers {Vagjfvana), Ciahsmen (Kuru), or Artists and 
Dancers {Knillava) respectively. A [cause of action may also arise 
from defaming a person as the native of a notorious place (Janapado- 
pavada). As examples of countries and subjects of contemptuous 
reference, Kaufilya cites Pmghumkas and Oandharas. PraghUnaka 
is the name of a country which is to the east of the country called 
IlUif.aka for which there is another name Ohaij.dtilarashira in popular 
language, according to the commentator. The reference to Gandhtira 
and to a country beyond it is another proof of Kautilya’s knowledge 
of that region of which he is a native [III. r8]. 

Miscellaneous Ollonces: Feeding a Buddhist. Among these, 
Kautilya counts the offence of feeding on occasions of the performance 
of worship or Sruddha (devapHri-karyeshu) ^Skyas (Buddhists), 
Ajivakas, Madras and wandering ascetics {pravrajila), and makes the 
offence penal [III. 20]. 

Criminal Law. The administration of Criminal Law is descri- 
bed by the technical term Kmidaka-^odhana [IV. ij. Among the 
cases contemplated we may mention theft, murder, burglarj, or forci- 
ble entry, poisoning, coining, injury to properly, criminal negligence, 
contumelious violation of caste-rules, boycott and other acts of 
employees, combinations to control prices, or fraud in regard to 
weights and measures, In all these matters, the magistrates {Fradeshtg.) 
or revenue and police officers, were assisted by an army of spies, and 
agents provomteura, as we haVe already seen. 
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Examples. Some special laws may be cited. 

Arrest. No suspect {^alilcitaka) is to be arrested after an 
interval of three days from his supposed commission of an 
offence, except on strong proof of his guilt. Arrest on mere sus- 
picion was not allowed {trirrdrad Urdhvath agrahyah). The 
idea is that an interval of 3 days would lose much necessary evidence, 
rendering useless the later interrogation of the suspect, and would 
give time for the removal of incriminating implements, etc, to the 
custody of innocent persons {prichchabhamdanyatropahamnadarsanat) 
[IV. 8]. 

Abelmesil. Abetment was punished, such as supplying a mur- 
derer Of thief with food, clothing (filiahtavUsa) and materials like fire, 
or giving information and advice [IV. ii]. 

Sale of goods without licence (anujnd) was punished. Stocking 
of goods in unauthorised places for sale was punished by confiscation 
of the stock [IV. 2]. 

Adulteration. Adulteration of goods of all kinds was also 
punishable, as we have seen, such as passing off old for new things 
[IV. 2 and 6] j impure, artificial, inferior, and foreign things for pure, 
natural, superior, and indigenous ones ; and especially adulteration 
of food-products [IV, 2], 

Protection of Merchants [IV. 2]. Merchants travelling in 
caravans {Sarthikali) should camp in a part of a village allotted to 
them and should make known the value of their goods to the headman 
of the village {Oramamukhya). If any of the goods be stolen or lost, 
the village headman {Qrama&vumi) must make good the loss. If the 
theft or loss occur outside the village on its borders, the loss is to be 
made good by the V ivUudhyaksha, If it occurs in a place not within 
his jurisdiction, then the officer called Chorafajjuka is to compensate 
the loss. If the loss takes place where there is no such officer, even 
in that unprotected locality, the responsibility for the loss must rest 
on some one in charge of this “ No Man’s Land,” who is called 
BimU-svund. Failing him, the people of the neighbouring five or ten 
villages must pay for the loss. This provision therefore, acted as a 
sort of Punitive Tax for the security of life and property [IV. 13]. 

Thus long trains of caravans of traders could slowly wend their 
way^ by day, and by night, in assured safety from Pat^aliputra to 
Gandhara through different regions under changing guards transferring 
their charge from one to the other. This security of transport must 
have built up the trade of the country. 

Traffic Regulations. There is an interesting traffic-regulation ; 
the charioteer who gives the warning to a passer"by by shouting 
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" Get out ! Get out !” {Aj>dii ' Apehi !) is not punishable in case of a 
collision {.•^anghaff.ane) fIV. 13]. The same is the case with one 
driving an elephant. 

Blocking roads and flow of water for cultivation {Icarniodahamar- 
gam rvndhaiali) was punishable [III, 10], 

Security against Thieves. Pocket-picking (granthiblieda) was 
known and severely punished [IV. to]. 

Security of life and property was the charge of a Department 
of which the head is called Pradeshia, His subordinate staff comprised 
the two classes of officers known as Gopa and Sihamlia. Their duty 
is to detect thieves on the countryside {hnhya), just as it is the duty 
of the Mayor of the city {Nagarika) to guard its interior (anf-ardurga) 
against such thieves [IV. 41 - 

Law and Order : Greek evidence. The general conditions of 
Law and Order then prevailing in the country as a whole are thus 
reported by Megasthenes. In commenting on the rarity of law-suits 
among Indians as evidence of their frank dealing, he goes so far as to 
say that “ an Indian has never been convicted of lying ” [Frag, 35]. 
He also says ; " Indians are not litigious. Witnesses and seals are 
unnecessary when a man makes a deposit. He acts in trust. Their 
houses are usually unguarded,” 

Strabo [XV. i. 53] says: “Megasthenes who was in the camp 
of Sandrokoitos (Ghandragupta), which consisted of 400j0po men, 
says, that he found that the thefts reported on any one day did 
not exceed the value of 200 drachmai (=about £ 8 or Rs, too). 

According to Onesicritus, in Sind, no legal action could be 
taken, except for murder and assault. ‘We cannot help being murder- 
ed or assaulted, whereas it is our fault if we give our confidence and 
are swindled. We ought to be more circum.spect at the outset and not 
fill the city with litigation” [Strabo, XV. c. 702]. Absence of 
facilities for litigation is an index to the high standard of morals 
prevailing in the country. Strabo [/6.] says : “The simplicity of their 
laws and their contracts is proved by the fact that they seldom go 
to law.” And again: “They dislike a great undisciplined multitude 
and consequently they observe good order.” 

Megasthenes has a further statement [Frag. XXVII]: “The 
Indians neither put out money at usury, nor know how to borrow. 
It is contrary to established usage for an Indian to do or suffer 3 
wrong and therefore they neither make contracts nor require 
securities.” 

Penal Code. A general sense of Law and Order was, however, 
consistent with, and was perhaps maintained, by a severe Penal Code. 
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MutiJation of limbs was the punishmeDt for certain crimes. Strabo 
says : “ A person convicted of bearing false witness suffers a muti- 

lation of his extremities. He who maims another not only suffers in 
return the loss of the like limbj but his hand also is cut off. If he 
causes a workman to lose his hand or his eye, he is put to death.” 
The Arihaiaatra [IV. 8 and lo] has two Chapters dealing with various 
forms of torture {SaiiktXrU'pa-kamabhigraJia) and mutilation of limbs 
(Ekangavadha), but treats the provision for mutilation as a dead letter 
by the substitutes prescribed in the shape of fines in lieu of such 
physical penalties. 

Purity of justice. This was secured by a dose inspection of 
judicial adminisrratioir under the chief Officers, SamdliartU and 
Pradashm [IV. 9]. 

Offences of Judges. A Judge (Dliarmaaiha) showing temper 
(vakparuahja) on the Bench by browbeating (tarjuyati), rebuking 
(bhariaayati), expelling {apasarayaii), or snubbing, or defaming and 
abusing the suitor, is punished. 

If he does not put the question which should be put, or asks 
what should not be asked, or does not take note of the answer given 
to his own question, or tutors, prompts, and hints to a witness 
{prichchhyam na pfichchhati apfichchliyatfi pfichchhati ptishioa, vtl 
visfijati iikshayati ainarayali pUrvam dadati veti) he is also punished. 

A graver offence for a Judge would be to put irrelevant questions 
to the witness {adeymn dedaih prichchhati) ; to decide the issue without 
reference to him {kuryam adedena alivuhayati suhshiyath mnaiva 
niryayati) ; to mislead a truthful witness {chlialma atihamti satyava- 
dinamapi aUkshiyatfi chchalavakyenu aparodhayati) ; to tire out the 
patience of litigants and force them to leave the court by making 
delay (kalaJiaraif-ena drantam apnvahayati) ; to cloud the issue by not 
taking the statements of the witness in the order in which they arc 
given {margapannam vakyaiit aparityakta-kramam sukaJdvakyaih 
utkramayali) j or to have a collusion with the witness by helping him 
with hints and clues {mati-sdliayyaih sakshibhyo dadali) ; and finally, 
to take up again a case previously disposed of {taritunvMshpmh 
kuryain punarapi griht^Ui). Repetition of such offences will be 
visited by dismissal {sthmUd vyavaropaipam) [IV. 9]. 

TaHipering with deposition. Taking liberties with the state- 
ments of witnesses by not recording them faithfully or tampering 
with the records of depositions will make the Clerk of the Court 
concerned liable to punishment varying with the gravity of the offence, 
as we have already seen.^ 
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Priority of tlie Laws o£ Kaulilya to those of Maou and other 
Smritis. It will appear that Kaiitilya legislates for a society which 
is much older than that to which the Smtitis of Manu and Yajnavalkya 
ate related. The most vital and fundamental factor of a social 
system is the laws governing mariiage and the position of women. 

As we have seen, the Laws of Kaulilya in this respect are 
based on social customs which approximate to Vedic Society rather 
than to the later type of society reflected in the Smritis of Manu and 
Yajnavalkya, 

Divorce. For instance, while divorce is unthinkable in the 
Smritis, Kautilya allows it under certain circumstances. No doubt, 
Manu allows the husband to divorce his wife and re-marry, but the 
woman is denied this privilege. According to Manu, "a wife who 
drinks spirituous liquors, who acts immorally, who shows hatred to 
her husband, who sulFcrs from an incurable disease, who is mischiev- 
ously inclined, or who wastes his property, may be divorced by her 
husband who may replace her by another wife” [IX. 8o]. Manu also 
mentions certain conditions under which the husband can desert bis 
wife for a temporary period. But the above Smyitikaras arc unani- 
mous in confining these rights of divorce and desertion to husband 
and denying them to woman who is enjoined to offer unquestioning and 
unconditional obedience and fidelity to her hu.sband in both 
life and death [Manu, V, 151, 154 ; IX, 77-78 ; V, 148 ; Yajfiavalkya, 
1 . 75, 77]. Kanyilya, however, is more rational and human by allowing 
women equal rights with men. Fie allows the woman to divorce her 
husband under specified conditions. One of these is that both must 
consent to a divorce on the ground of their standing mutual enmity 
{Parasparath dveslmi mokshalt) [III. 3], so that they may start afresh 
in their matrimonial career. But Kautilya does not allow divorce 
when either patty is against it. According to him, a woman, even if 
she is full of hostility against her husband, cannot seek divorce unless 
he consents to it. Nor can a husband seek it against his unwilling 
wife, however much he may dislike her. 

At the same time, Kautilya does allow the wife to separate from 
her husband where her position is insupportable due to theLusband 
being “of mean morals (nicM), tainted by the commission of the worst 
sins (patita^b muhupflla'kadusliitalj))^ or a murderer (p 9 mShihanta), 
or impotent (kUba), or afflicted by consumption {rUjahUMshi)^ or 
accused of bribery, or of treachery to the king, or where he is away in 
a foreign country [III. 2], 

Kautilya, however, does not depart altogether from the ideals 
of conservatism and orthodoxy when he does not allow a divorce in the 
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case of the firs!, four approved kinds of marriagej as we have seen 
{cimoJtsho dharmavivithanam) [ 11 . 3], 

lle-EJOiarriEge. There is, again, a difference between Kauiilya 
and the later law-givers in regard to remarriage of woman. According 
to Mann, the sacred tests do not allov/ remarriage of vi/idows, and it 
is condeinned by the learned as fit for •animals [IX, 65, 66]. He also 
states emphatically thal a maiden can be given in marriage only once 
[IX, 47]. He docs not allow a widow even to mention the name of 
another man in connection with marriage [V, 157]. 

Again, the petiod of absence of her husband, however prolonged, 
is no excuse for the wife to choose a second husband [IX, 76, 78 ; 
Yajnavalkya, I, 89]. While YajSavalkya considers it to be a ciime on 
the part of a man not to remarry after his first wife is dead [I. 89], 
he would not allow a woman to remarry under similar circumstances. 
This means further that a widov/ could not find relatives to associate 
themselves with the impious undertaking of giving her away for her 
second marriage, and, if she remarried by herself, she would he brand- 
ed as a svairiiu [I, 63, 64, 67]. The ideal laid down for a wife was 
even her self-immolation as a mH [I, 86]. 

Maau contemplates the case of a woman who, abandoned by her 
husband, or a,s a widow, of her owm accord, marries a second husband, 
in which case the son bora of such marriage is aiWed a Paunaibhavd, 
'the offspring of lust’ [IX, 175]. But he evidently allows the virgin 
widow to remarry [H'.Tyd]. 

Kautilya treats the absence of husband as a cause for his wife’s 
remarriage, as has been stated above. The time of such absence 
differed according to circumstances such as caste, whether the woman 
was a mother or not, or whether she was provided with maintenance 
[apiajahi, or 2^rajaiti p'fdm/ir’W afmiliviMUi). In the case of the 
husband being a Brahmin student w'ho is absent for study abroad, the 
period of waiting was extended to 10 years, and, if .she is a mother, to 
12 years. Remarriage was not permitted where the husband is an 
officer of the State and is sent abroad on public duty. Where the 
aforesaid periods of waiting were exceeded, the wife was permitted 
to take to a second husband of the same caste to prevent the extinction 
of her family. The wife might also remarry a second husband after 
her liking {yatheshta 7 ii vindet) where due to the absence of husband, 
she lacks mamteaance and is not maintained by her relations, and is 
thus compelled to remarry as a means of livelihood, or of saving hersdf 
against difficulties [HI, 4]. In the case of the approved marriages of 
four kinds aforesaid (DAarmavivaka), remarriage is allowed to the 
wife who is a Kumtiri or a virgin, in case her husband has gone abroad. 
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after waiting for fiis advent for the prescribed period varying 
from three months to one year. But the dissolution of the marriage 
was to be formally effected with the permission of the Court 
{Dharmastltairvisfishl.a'). 

Remarriage is also allowed to women whose husbands have been 
abroad too long {dirghapravTmnali) or have turned ascetics (pmvmjitu) 
or are dead (prefu) [III. 4], or where the wife was left without issue 
(Kuttimbalcama), in which case she was entitled to the SlHclliana 
given to her by her former fathcr-in-Iaw and husband [III. 2J. 

Post-jsuljerty Marriages. These marriages are allowed both by 
/ Kautilya and Smritikuras, but they differ in their attitude towards it. 
The adult bride loses all her claims upon her father when she chooses 
for herself a husband of her own choice [Mann IX, 90, 91; HI, 27-30, 
35; IX, 93, III. 36, 40J Vajnavalkya, I, 64; 11 , 2871 etc.,]. Kautiiya’s 
position is that any kind of mairiage is to be approved if it is a source 
of satisfaction to all concerned (Saruefsliam prltydropiipim apratishi- 
ddhani) [HI. 2]. 

Anuloma Marriages. Both Kaufilya and the Smptis are at one 
in allowing Jwlowa marriages [Yajnavalkya I. ’57; Manu III. i4»ic)J, 
But, unlike Kautilya, the Smrilis do not allow the marriage of a man 
of the three higher castes with a ^udra girl. Kautilya is more liberal 
in not recognising any difference between the three higher castes and 
the ^Qdra in this respect. The only distinction that Kautilya makes is 
as regards the division of inheritance. As we have already seen, the son 
of a man’s Brahmin wife is entitled to four shares; that of his Kshatriya 
wife three shares; that of his Vai^ya wife two shares; and the son of 
a Ssdra wife one share [III. 6]. Then, again, while Manu will not give 
any share in his pcternal propery to the son begotten of a ^Hdra woman 
who is not legally married by the man of the upper classes, Kautilya 
would grant such a son a third share of the property [Manu IX. 155: 
AriliaMstra, III, 6.]. 

Othey featuyes of Mamryan Society. Mauryan society as 
depicted by Kautilya was different in other ways from the society of 
the Smriti time.s. We have seen that Aryas were in the habit of drink- 
ing wine provided it was of prescribed quantity [ 11 . 25]. On the 
other hand, Yajnavalkya will not allow even taking meals at the house 
of one who lives by selling liquor {Sumjwa) [I. 164]. Again, 
Mauryan society saw Brahmins freely taking to a military career. The 
Mauryan army had its Brahmin regiment, as we have already seen 
[IX. 2 j. 

It may be noted in conclusion that the d^igveda knows of post- 
puberty . marriages, has no idea of the custom of and knows of 
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widow-marriage. In the funeral hymn of the Jiifjvcda, the widow is 
stated to lie by the side of her husband only for a moment. She is 
asked “to come unto the world of life” [R?;. X. 85, 21-22; i8, 8]. In 
the Epics also we see that the marriage of girls after puberty was a 
prevailing custom along with that of Svaya'/fivara, 

Thus the legal data and material furnished by the ArtJiaMalra of 
Kautilya constitute valuable evidence proving its antiquity [See H. G, 
Naraharij Society in Mauryan India, in the New Indian Antiquary 
for Februaryj 1940 for a good discussion of this topic]. 



CHAPTER X 


THE AKMY 

Chandiragupta’s Army. We have now considered the various 
aspects of Mauryan Civil Administration. We shall now give an 
account of the Mauryan Military administration. Chandragupta must 
have built up a powerful military force by which he was able not 
merely to overthrow the Greek rule in the Punjab and the powerful 
empire of the Nandas, but also to “overrun the whole of India,” in 
the words of Plutarch. The Greek account of Nanda’s Army 
estimates it at 2,00,000 infantry, 20,000 cavalry, 3,000 elephants, and 

8.000 four-horsed chariots. Nanda, therefore, is called in the Puranas 
a MaJiapadmapaii, 'the Lord of an infinite host.’ Chandragupta 
must have mustered a larger and more powerful army to break 
this host. His army is computed by Pliny at 6,00,000 infantry, 30,000 
cavalry and 9,000 elephants [Natural History, IV. 22]. Pliny does 
not mention the number of his war-chariots which may be taken as 
the same as that of Nanda, namely, 8,000 chariots. If, as Arrian has 
pointed out, each chariot carried two soldiers, besides the driver, 
and an elephant carried three archers, besides the Mahout, then the 
total number of men in Chandragupta’s army would be 6,00,000 
infantry, 30,000 horse-men, 36,000 men wiih the elephants, and 

24.000 men with the chariots, totalling 6,90,000 in all, excluding 
followers and attendants. 

A Standing Army. This vast army was not of the nature of 
a militia or a citizen’s army but a regular standing army in receipt of 
due remuneration paid by the State, supplied by the State with 
necessary equipment such as horses, arms, elephants, and stores, and 
always remaining at its disposal and command. Kautilya considers it 
essential that the army should always be in a state of readiness instead 
of being distributed among different centres on prescribed missions 
from which they cannot free themselves to join colours at call 
{vihsMptasainyaih netarat karya-vyusaktath pratisaTfikariutudakyam) 
[VII. 9.] In that view, Kautilya also prefers the tried troops serv- 
ing at provincial garrisons to mercenary troops, because the former arc 
habitually bound to their master in tics of service and loyalty 
(NUyasatharunugamSekeha maulabala'iA bhritahalaclickhreyak} [IX.2] 
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Account of Megastfienes: Waf-Office. According to Megasthenes, 
the army was controlled by a War-Office constituted by thirty 
members distributed among siK Boards of five members each. The 
sis Boards were in charge of the following departments of the army 
viz. I. The Infantry 11 . The Cavalry III. The War-Chariots IV. 
The Elephants of War V. Transport, Commissariat, and Army Service, 
including the provision of drummers, grooms, mechanists, and 
grass-cuttets VI. The Board ‘'^to co-operatc with the Admiral of the 
Fleet.’* 

The duties of Board V are thus described; “They arrange for 
bullock-trains which are used for transporting engines of war, food for 
the soldiers, provender for the cattle, and ocher military requisites. 
They supply servants who beat the drum and others who carry gongs; 
grooms also for the horses, and mechanists for other assistants. To 
the sound of gongs they send out foragers to bring in grass, and by a 
system of rewards and punishments ensure the work being done with 
despatch and safety” [Megasthenes, Frag. XXXIV]. 

Constitvieats of the An’my; Mahahharala. The traditional des- 
cription of the Hindu Army is that it is made up of four limbs. It 
is always described in the Artha^astra as Ghaturaiigahala [c.g. II. 33; 
IX. I, a, etc], Megasthenes mentions two other constituents of the 
army and these also are recognised from very early times. For instance, 
the full complement of an army, according to the Maluibhurata, com- 
prises (t) the chariot, (2) the elephant, (3) the horse, (4) the foot, 
Cs) the general labourers for transport, commissariat, and other services 
(jvis 7 if,i), (6) the navy, (7) the spies and (8) the DeJiJeas, meaning 
probably scouts and topographic leaders. It is apparent that numbers, 
is)} (6), (7) and (8) correspond to the supplementary components of 
the array noticed by Megasthenes. 

Kaulilya: Medical and Ambulance Arrangements. It is also 
interesting to note that Kautilya also refers to these subsidiary divisions 
of the army. “The work of scouts such as examination of camps, 
roads, rivers and digging of wells, landing places on rivers and pre- 
paring these for use; the tran.sport of machines, weapons, armour, 
instruments and provision; carrying away from the battle-field men that 
are knocked down, along with their weapons and armour— these consti- 
tute the work of a special set of labourers isibira-mafga-seki-tapatirtka- 
ioShaiibarma yantrayudhcivafa'^pak(ira'i^a~grasamhana'm Uyodhanach- 
cha praharmf.TLiw'aW’^pratmddhS.pmmymanUi •ouJiti’^karma'ndy [X,4]. 
The other necessary aids to the army mentioned by Kautilya which 
Megasthenes has failed to observe are medical and ambulance arrange- 
ments , thus desetibed by him! “Surgeons carrying in their hands 
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available evidcuce of old Indian art. A nearly life-size figure of an 
infantry soldier armed as described by Megasthenes appears among 
the sculptures of Bharhut which are generally taken to date from the 
age of Asoka. The most accurate desetiptiouj however, of the early 
Indian arms may be obtained from the sculptures of Sanchi and other 
topes of the first century A, D. described by Cunningham and Fergusson. 

" In one of them,” says Cunningham, " there is the representation of 
a siege. ..the soldiers wear a tight-fitting dress and kilt ; the arms are a 
sword and bows and arrows. The swords are short and broad and 
tally exactly with the description of Megasthenes,” given above. 
The bas-reliefs represent nearly all the foot-soldiers as archers, 
which is in accord also with the statement of Megasthenes. 
Some of them, Megasthenes states, use darts instead of arrows. 
This is also confirmed by one of the bas-ieliefs showing a soldier 
covered by a shield and holding a dart hoiizontally, ready to launch 
it forward. The same dart is placed in one of the porter’s hands 
at the western gate. The most usual shield represented in the bas- 
reliefs is also long and tV'irrow and rounded at the top, as described by 
.Megasthenes. The shields of the cavalry were, according to Megasthc- 
nes, smaller than those of the infantry. This is also the case 
throughout the bas-reliefs in which the horse-men’s shield is always 
about % ft. in length. 

The arms represented on the Bhslsa topes are bows and arrows, 
dagger, sword, spear with triangular head, axe, batlle-axe, trident, 
infantry and cavalry shields. 

On another of the bas-reliefs at Sanchi is represented a legend 
of Prince Siddhartha shooting an arrow which pierced an iron target, 
In the foreground of the picture are three warriors aimed with 
Parthian bow and short straight sword of Roman shape, carried over 
the right shoulder j they also wear cross-straps for carrying their 
quivers. Drums aird pipes accompany them. 

Indian Soldiers Eghling in Europe. It may be noted that the 
valour of the Indian Army was known beyond the bounds of India in 
very early times. As early as 480 B. C. the army of Xerxes which 
invaded Greece comprised an Indian contingent clad in cotton 
garments (probably rntra-koiihata referred to by Kautilya, as mentioned 
above) and armed with cane bows and iron-tipped cane arrows. 

Parade. The infantry had to take a regular drilling and 
training. The king |himself was to hold a review of troops every 
day at sunrise and witness their military manoeuvres {Silpa^ur^am^^ 
Icuryuh Mlpayogyali knryutP) [V, 3J. 
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Strong points. One point of the infantry’s superiority to the 
other arms of the military is stated by Kautilya to be that the infantry 
is capable of taking up arms {Mstravahanam) and of military exercises 
{vyayama) on all kinds of soil or ground {saruadesa) and in all 
weathers, dry or wet (sarva-hdla). The horses, elephants, and chariots 
cannot operate in all weathers or on swampy soil fX. 4]. 

Address lo Soldiers. By way of encouraging the array in 
the field of battle, Kaufilya suggests the delivery of the following 
in.spiring speeches to them. The king should address his soldiers 
as follows ; "I am a paid servant like yourselves; this country is to be 
enjoyed (by me) together with you ; you have to strike the enemy 
specified by me (_ 7 ' ulyaveianosmr, bhavadhhisdaha bhogyamidavt rnjyam-, 
maynbhihitah 'parohlLihantavyah) [X. 3]. 

Plis Minister and Priest should encourage the army by saying 
thus; “It is declared in the Vedas that the destiny which is attained by 
sacrificers properly performing their sacrifices is the very destiny 
which lies in store for the brave” {Vedeshvapyanusruynle — 
^samuf lad ale shi riband ih yajndnamavabJi/'ithcshu sd te gaiir yd ^urdt.iuni 
Hi' ilh.\ 

Again: ‘Beyond those places which Brahmanas desirous of getting 
into heaven attain by their sacrifices and practice of penance are 
the places which brave men, losing their lives in righteous battles, 
are destined immediately to attain” {yan yagTMsaiighaia tapasU cha 
vipralj; svargaishumli pulracJiayaisclid yunti I 

Kahapma tdnapyaliydnti durud, auyuddheshu 

parity ajantali, | j ). 

“A soldier on the other hand is destined to go lo hell and 
shall not receive the privilege of proper funeral rites being performed 
at his death if he does not fight in return for the subsistenec he 
owes to his master {Navaaii aaravavt salilasya pun^am, ausarhskritath 
da.rbhakTiCoitartyani j 

tat tmya mu blivnnarakarii cha gachchhed, yo bhartfipiV'dasya hr Ha 
yuddhyet | j) 

Astrologers and other followers of the king should infuse 
spirit into his army by pointing out the impregnable nature of its array 
and phalanx and they should also frighten the enemy (Fy'S/taswK- 
padu hdrlaniikadidchdsya vargalt darvajHadaivasathyogdkhydpandbhyarh 
ampaltsliafU uddharshayet parapakahath cJiodvejayet). 

Soothsayers and court-bards should describe heaven as the 
destination of the brave and hell for the timid. They should also 
extol the caste, corporation, family, deeds and character of the soldiers 
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(eTUamugadhah sLira\iam svargatnasvargatfi bMi ilnath jatisaihghak'ula- 
karrnavriUaslavcnfi cha yodhanam varyayeyuli). 

Spies, carpenters, and astrologers should proclaim promptly 
the success of their own operations and the failure of those of the 
enemy (Satrihivardhaki mauMrlikah svakanaasiddliimasUMM'rh 
paresham). 

Rewards. Lastly, the Commander-in-chief used to declare the 
rewards and honours graded according to the value of the feats per- 
formed or the triumphs achieved. These were 100,000 (parias) for 
slaying the hostile king, 50,000 for slaying his Commander-in-chief 
and hcir-apparent, 10,000 for the chief of the brave, 5000 for the 
commander of an elephant or a chariot- division, 1000 for the 
commandant of a cavalry division, 100 for the leader of the infantry 
(palti-nmkJiya), 20 for bringing a head and twice the pay in addition 
to whatever is seized [X. 3],” 

The special work of cavalry in a battle is stated by 
Kautilya to be the supervision of the discipline of the army, lengthen- 
ing its line, protection of its sides, first attack, turning the movement 
of the army, pursuit and the like [X. 4]. 

Superintendent of Horses {Advndhyakshn). Horses were so 
necessary and important for Chandragupta’s army that there was a 
department of Government to look after their recruitment and 
proper training. The Superintendent of horses had to keep a register 
of horses ; classify them according to their breed, age, colour, and 
size etc i to provide for their stabling, fix their diets, arrange for their 
breaking and training and the treatment of their diseases by 
veterinary surgeons. 

Recruitment. The horses of Chandragupta’s cavalry, con- 
sidering its numerical strength, had to be recruited from various 
places which are thus named by Kautilya [II. 30] ; Kamboja 
[Afghanistan, the Kaofu of Hiuen-Tsang], Sindhu (Sind), Aratta 
(Punjab), Vannyu (Arabia), Balbifca [Balkh], Sauvira (Sind or Indus 
delta), Pnpeya, and Tsitala (unknown). ‘Western horses’ in general 
are highly prized in the MahubMraia, but those of Sindhu and 
Kamboja are most mentioned IMltk. III. 71, 12], Equally famous 
were the steeds from Balhi [Mb/t. I, 221, 5t ; v. 86, 6., etc.]. 

StabHng. The mettle of horses was tested by certain measute- 
menis of parts of its body as stated by Kautilya. Stables were built 
in conformity to the rules of hygiene and health. There were also 
strict regulations governing the horse’s diet under different conditions. 

Traimng- War-horses received special and regular training 
in the various movements required on the battle field. 


i 
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VeJersKiary Surgeons. The Superintendent had to report 
the diseases of horses. The Veterinary Surgeons had not only to 
treat those diseases but also to see that the physical growth of 
the animal was harmonious. Errors in treatment were punished 
[II. 30]. 

Greek Accouafi of Equipmcaj!:. The equipment of the cavalry 
has been thus described by Arrian [Indica, Chap. XIV]: “The 
Indians do not put saddles on their horses nor do they curb them 
with their bits, but they fit on, round the extremity of the horses’ 
mouth, a circular piece of stitched raw ox-hidc scudded with pricks 
of iron or brass pointing inwards but not very sharp. Within the 
hotvse’s mouth is a piece of iron like dart to which the reins arc 
fastened.” This, however, contradicts the statement of Megasthenes 
[McCrindle, Frag. XXXXJ who says that “it is the practice of Indians 
to control their horses with bit and bridle and to make them move 
at a measured pace, and in a straight course. They neither, however, 
gall their tongue by use of spiked muzzles nor torture the roof of 
their mouth.” Megasthenes is also supported by the Sanchi 
sculptures which show how perfect was "the headgear of the horses 
at the time. 

\y The War.'clwvsots. These were important factors of the army. 
Their functions in war arc thus described by Kautilya [X. 4]. “Pro- 
ection of the army; repelling the attack made by all the four constituents 
of the enemy’s army ; seizing and abandoning (positions) during the 
lime of battle; re.storing a broken array or phalanx, breaking the 
compact array of the enemy’s army, frightening, inspiring awe by 
magnificence and sound” {Svabalaraksha chalurangahalapraiitflicdhali 
saiigrilma graliaij.am moJishaijaih bhinnasandhilnam abhinnablicdanaih 
trasemam audaryam bhimagJiosJiadchetti raflmJcarmuni). 

SHperintesident of Chariots : {Batliadhyahslia). As pointed 
out by Megasthenes, there was a separate Department of the War 
Office charged with the duty of maintaining the efficiency of the 
chariot as an element of the army. The Head of the Department 
was called the Superintendent of Chariots {Batkadhyahsha) whose 
functions have been detailed by Kanyilya [II. 33]. tie had primarily 
to attend to the construction of the chariots according to standard 
sizes corresponding to seven different kinds of chariots then in use. 
The war-chariots (emfigramiha or pampurabhiyanikd) were ten 
purushas (probably =7|- ft.) in height and 6 hasias of 9 ft. in width. 
The chariot manufacturers had to be adequately paid. The next 
important duty of the Superintendent was to maintain the efficiency 
of the training of the chariotroen in shooting arrows, hurling missiles 
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and daitJi, chariotceringj controlling the steeds, and generally fighting 
from the chariot [M,]. 

Dofesat of Poros. Poros depended largely upon his chariots in 
his resistance of Alexander and the following description of his chariots 
by Cnitius [VIIL 14] is very interesting reading ; “Each chariot 
vras drawn by four horses and carried sis men, of whom two were 
shield-bearers, two archers posted on each side of the chariot, and 
the other two charioteers as well as men at arms ; for when the 
fighting was at close quarters they dropped their reins and hurled dart 
after dart against the enemy.” 

Kautilya |ll. 33] also requires the chariot v/airiors to be skilled 
in the art of shooting ariows {ishn) and hurling clubs and cudgels 
{a&trai)! aharmui). 

But, “on this particular day,” continues Curtius, “the chariots 
proved to be scarcely of any service, for the rain had made the ground 
slippery and unfit for horses to ride over, while the chaiiots kept 
sticking in the muddy sloughs and proved almost immovable from 
their great weight.” 

Thus the cause of the defeat of Poros was the unsuitability of 
the ground for the chariots which, according to Kaufilya, would work 
best on the land which is free from mounds and wet lands and which 
affords space for turning {Toijnsaya^ruymmti niinthhaiim kedarahinU 
vyuvariananatnarthdi ralhajiamali^ayali [X. 4]. The time also was 
unsuitable, for chariots work best in the dry season (alpamrithapatihatii 
varsJiati mafiiptUyani) jlX. i]. The space and time suitable for 
chariots are also indicated in the Mahublidrla {apanhi-garta-rakitii, 
ratliaWumih piaduflyate [Aih/j P, XXIV] . 

A Vyaka of Chariofts. It may be noted that a Vyliha of chariots 
or a regiment of charioteers which may be taken to be the unit of this 
branch of the army is stated by Kautilya fX. 5] to comprise 45 
chariots, each of which was drawn by fi.ve horses. Thus, besides the 
chariots, this section of the army is calculated to consist of 225 horses, 
675 warriors, and'another 675 servants (jpadagopa). 

It is also calculated that there should be three men or foot 
soldiers to oppose a horse (praliyuddho) and 15 soldiers to oppose one 
chariot. Five horses arc again to be pitted against one elephant while 
there will be required 15 servanis for attending the horse, chariot, and 
elephant [J6,]. 

Tlie eliarsot ia Scislptare. The representations of old Indian 
chariots appear on the ^Sanchi bas-reliefs which shows (he car on two 
wheels, with sixteen spokes to each wheel, with a cubicle body open 
behind and drawn by two horses. There is also one long pole in the 
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middle, curving upward near the neck of the horses with two short 
shafts on the sides reaching only as far as the flanks but there is no 
yoke. There is barely accomodation in the car for two persons to 
stand or sit side by side. The car in the sculpture, however, is used 
for religious purposes. The whip is also delineated at Sanchi and is 
shown as a stiff leather, though attached to a short handle. 

The Elephant-of war. The elephant force was of great im- 
portance for on that depended the victory of kings and the destruction 
of the enemy’s army as stated by Kautilya {haiiij>radhano vijayo 
rajneim [II. 2]; hastijtradhano Id paramlcavadha Hi) fVII, II]. This 
is also echoed by Megasthenes in his reference to elephants ‘turning 
the scale of victory.’ 

Strong Points. The special work of the elephants in war has 
been thus stated by Kautilya : “Marching in the front {PnroyUnam) ; 
marching where there are no roads {alcritamurga), places of shelter 
or landing places along rivers j protecting the flanks ; 
crossing the tivers ; penetrating into places rendered inaccessible 
by bushes and shrubs ; breaking through the phalanx of the 
enemy’s army {sambodha) ; setting fire to the enemy’s camp and 
quenching it in one’s own ; capable of achieving victory by itself 
without the help of other limbs of the army (ehaiigavijaija) ; restoring 
the broken phalanx and breaking through that of the enemy forces 
(bhinnasandhiinam abhinnabhedanam) i protection against danger 
(vyasane tm^am) ; trampling dowm the enemy forces (abld(jhiita)\ 
terrorising the army {vibhlshtJca) ; inspiring terror {IrUsanam) j 
giving an imposing appearance to the army {audaujam—sainymiahatt- 
vam) ; capturing {gnihaiiam) the enemy’s soldiers and releasing 
{moJeshavam) one’s own ; destruction of ramparts (aala), gates (dvara), 
towers (attrdaica) and the rooms over them ; and carrying treasure’. 
[X. 4] In another passage [ 11 . 2], Kautilya points out that elephants 
being of stupendous bodies {atipramayadarirub) are capable of 
breaking through the enemy’s phalanx (pnranzJcavynkapmmardanam), 
destroying his fortifications {Durga) and his military camp 
(SJeandhavard), besides other destructive feats. 

Time of operation. The time suitable for the operation of 
elephants was all seasons of the year except the hot season when 
"elephants profusely perspire causing injury to their skin and leprosy 
[hisJiUiino), When they cannot have bath la water and cannot profusely 
drink water, they are consumed by an inner heat (aniwavahsliarald) 
and become blind (andhibhavanti) flX. I], Therefore, the elephants 
should be employed on expeditions in a well-watered country {prabhn- 
todalce d&da) and when it rains {varshati). 
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Plase. As to the place suitable for the operation of elephants, 
Kautilya [X. 4] prescribes as follows : “Accessible hills {(jamijaSoila), 
low-lying swamps {nimnavishamri) and uneven ground with trees 
which can be pulled down, with plants that can be uprooted, and 
which is not boggy and broken into holes and pits (panJeabha-fujuru- 
darat}a-hniri) ; also that which is full of dust {pam.su), mud {Icardama), 
swamps, grass and weeds, and free from the obstruction of the branches 
of big trees [X. 4]. 

SaporiEsreadetit of Eieplsstiila (flaslijadhyaJcsJia) [II. 31,32]. 
The training and clBciency of elephants as a ^fighting force were 
looked after by a special branch of the War Office, as pointed out by 
Megastlienes. The Department was presided over by an official 
called the Superintendent of Elephants {Ilastyadhyaksha) assisted 
by a regular staff of subordinate officers who attended 10 the manifold 
duties and operations necessary for the rearing up of an adequate 
elephant force for the State. 

AccjMarilion. I'irstly, there was the work of securing the 
elephants from various places and keeping the wild animals in specially 
appointed forests or preserves. Elephants came from the following 
places : (i) Kalihga, (3) Anga, (3) Prachya (eastern India), (4) 
Chedi, (5) KarljSa, (6) Dainrija, (7) Aparanta (western India), (8) 
Surashtra and (9) Panchanada (Punjab). 

SisperiHlenient of Elephant forests {Nagctvanudhyalcsha) 
[II, 3], The elephant-forests or preserves were under the control 
of the supei'iotendenl called the Nayauanadhyaksha with staff of 
assistants called the N ugavanapalas who controlled the approaches to 
and from the forests. 

Elephant-Tramers. Secondly, there was the work of the capture 
and training of wild elephants requiring another set of officers having 
special knowledge and experience of that difficult work. These were 
drivers or grooms of elephants {IlasHpaha), boundary -guards {8amika), 
foresters (Faira-clwr/ca), those who slip nooses round the legs of the 
elephant {Pada-pailka), and the elephant-trainers {Amkasiha) [II. 2]. 
The trainers had to perform the important initial function of discrimin' 
ating between elephants which were worthy of capture and those which 
were not so for disease or other defects such as extreme youth (vikka), 
disease {vyadhiia)) pregnancy or having young ones to suckle (garbhH),? 
and dhanuka) and the smallness {tmdha) or absence of tusks(molfcwfta) 
[H. 3i]. 

of Eiephasits : Khedda. Female ^ elephants were used 
in the capture of elephants {liastibanihaki) which were pursued 
by the traces of their dung and urine, their foot marks the places of 
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rest or the damage caused by thtm in their course (huhpaloddesena). 
The mode of capture has been described by Megasthenes; it was 
to place a few female elephants in an enclosure with a surrounding 
deep trench into which the wild animrds found their way by a bridge 
to be subsequently withdrawn. 

StaHang Staff. Thirdly, there were the stabling arrangements 
requiring a special stabling staff which included among others the 
physician {ChihitsaJea), the trainer (Anilrisflia), the mahout;, ordinary 
(Arohnlca) or expert {AdJiorana), the gioom {llastipali'o)^ the 
attendant (AvpacMriht), the cook {Vidlnipachalxi), the grass-supplier 
{Ynvasika), The guard {Kuilralcshalm) and those who look after the 
animal at night {Avpaifiyilca) [II. 32]. These regulated the diet 
and the daily necessities (such as bathing exercise, training and rest) 
of the animals. 

Military Trainitug. Fourthly, there v/as the iraportant work of 
giving the State elephants, especially those meant for war {eunnahya), 
a proper training for which regular expert assistance was needed. 
They had to be trained in all the movements necessary in war 
(samgrrmila) such as rising, bending or jumping (^upLuUluma), turning 
{smiivartana), killing or capturing (vadJiavadha), fighting with other 
elephants {hasiiyuddlin) and even assailing forts and cities {nagaraya7f,(m) 

[II. 31 :; 32]- 

Eklers. Acccordiug to Megasthenes [Flag. XXXV], the 
war-elephant, ‘‘either in what is called the tower, or on his bare back, 
in sooth, carries three fighting men of whom fwo shoot from the 
side while one shoots from behind. There is also a fourth man who 
carries in his hand the goad wherewith he guides the animal much 
in the same way as the pilot and captain of a ship direct its course 
with the helm.” 

Thus quite a variety of officers co-operated for the rearing up 
of a good breed of elephants to serve in war. The contribution of 
the elephants to the fighting force of the empire under Chandragupta 
was not inconsiderable. 

Eastern India home of Elephants- From a comparison of the 
contemporary armies of India which we have referred to above, it is 
evident that the army under Chandragupta was an advance upon 
them in respect of elephants, in the securing and training of which 
the east, i. e. Magadha, had the pre-eminence, according to the 
unanimous testimony of the Indian records (Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
Indian p. 266]. We naay recall in this connection the mention by 
Kaufilya of Prmliya (the east) as the region which supplied the best 
elephants, and also a passage of the MaMhliarata [XIL loi] which in 
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comparing the military skill attained by different peoples^ points out 
the pre-eminence of the Prucliyas at elephant-fighting. With this 
we may also compare the statement ascribed to Megasthenes [Ancient 
India, p, 118] that the largest elephants in all the land were those 
called the Pniisian i.e , of the land of the Prasii or eastern people, the 
Magadhas. 

v./ Admiralty ; Suiosrintewdent of S!sip|>ing (N avadhyaisha). We 
have now dealt vdth the main divisions of the army and shall close our 
account by a reference to the Board of Admiralty whicn, according to 
Megasthenes, was a department of the War-Ohice of Chandragupta. 
The evidence on the Mauryan Navy is rather scan ty. According to 
Kautilya, the Admiralty was the portfolio of an officer called the 
Superintendent of ships and boats who had to deal with all matters 
relating to war, The use of vessels in war first shows itself in the 
campaigns of Alexander who effected his passage acro.ss the Indus 
[V. A. Smith, Early History of India, p. 55] and the Hydaspes 
[Jh. ] by means of his fiotilla of boats. Arrian notes (my History of 
lnd,iath SJiipping, p. 102] the construction of dock_yards and the 
. contribution of galleys of 30 oars and of transport vessels by the tribe 
called Xathroi. The construction of ships was the monopoly of the 
State but the ships were lot out on hire (Strabo. XV. 46]. This is 
confirmed by Kaufilya [II. 28]. It was the duty of the Admiralty to 
^pursue and destroy piraticaMtoats and ships {Jihiiankulj) as well as 
those from an enemy’s country (amitravishayrdiguJi). The Admiralty 
in fact poli ced t he rivers and sea-shore. They had also to collect all 
tolls levied at ferries, harbour dues, and customs, but they were 
bound to offer free passage to “men who were engaged to carry things 
(provisions and orders) to the army” \Ih ]. Thus boats were needed 
not so much for actual fighting as for purposes of transport of arms 
and provisions for the army along water-ways. 

Policy. The vast military resources of the empire were to be 
applied with reference to a policy aiming at two objectives called (i) 
Sema, enjoyment in security of results achieved by (2} Vyayma or 
effort [VI. 2], 

These two aims, again, depended upon the six-fold Policy called 
Shadgunyam comprising (x) Sandhi or Payahandha, agreement 
between States with pledges or guarantees j (2) Vigraha m Apahara, 
war ; (3) Amna or Upekahaif.a, neutrality ; (4) Yana or Abkyuohchaya, 
expedition based on a collection of materials of war preparation ; (5) 
Saihsraya or Parurpamm, seeking a shelter of a more powerful king 
by surrendering money or hostages j (6) DmidMbhuva, making peace 
with one and war with another [VII. r J. 
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The results to follow from this six- fold policy are the three 
conditions for the State : Kshayah or declincj Stiianam, stationary 
state ; and V fiddhi^ expansion. 

The condition of the State v.'in depend upon its policy, good 
(naya) or bad {apanaya)^ and also upon luck (claiva), good (aya) or 
bad (avaya). 

The ideal king must aim at Vriddhi^ expansion of his tenitory, 
which he must achieve as a conqueror (Vijigi.'ihu). 

His snccesES {8iddki) will depend upon his slrengih (Salii). 

iSakti is of three kinds ; that of ( i) Wisdom (jritmafndfun) and 
counsel (mauiraflaliti), (2) Resources, material and military {kodadamla- 
halmh prahlm-flaMi) and (3) Determination {vikrajnahalaih utmlia- 
ilaJdili [VI. l]. 

The sphere of application of the sixth-fold policy is what is 
called the Circle of States with which the king cultivates rela- 
tions, friendlyj or unfriendly {SliudyuiJ^yasya praJ:i'iti"Viai}4ala7)'/, youili) 
[VI. 2] 

These foreign relations arc thus differentiated : 

The neighbouring king is to be trealed as the enemy. His 
neighbour is the friend. Other Powers v;ill be the enemy’s ally, and 
the allies of the king, or the conqueror’s allies, and the allies of the 
enemy’s allies. i 

There is also the Madhjama king between the conqueror and 
his enemy, who may help either. 

And, lastly, there is the neutral {udaslnu) king. 

The programme of conquest laid down i,'S, first, to seize 
the enemy’s territory and then that of the Madhyamn and of Uddaina 
[XIII. 4]. 

This is the first way of conquest [eshah pimtliamo viargali prWii- 
vuh jeium). 

Where there is no If ad7»yawa or Udasina Slate and the con- 
queror is left to deal with the enemy by himself, he is to attempt 
conquest by his own superior power being applied first to win over 
the enemy’s Ministers and, later, his army, and then secure his treasury 
{aTiprakri>di> axiulyddin mdhay&t Tata iMarafi, prakfitt^ koiadaydu- 
dikdh). This is the second way of conquest. 

Where there is no Circle of States {Manclala) to be conquered, 
he should conquer his friend by his enemy or his enemy by his friend 
by a war between them so as to weaken both and conquer both. This 
is the third way. 
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Or he may, with the help of his ally, subdue his enemy, and, with 
his power doubled, subdue the second, anti with power trebled, the 
third king. This is the fourth way to cooque.sr, 

He must behave as a conqueror {jitva cha ffithivlm) by ruling by 
Dharrna or Law [/?).]. 

He is to 'cover the defects of the conquered king by his own 
virtues and by doubling his own virtues by good administration, by 
concessions {amigraha), remissions (parihara), gift (dana) and honours 
(inana), and thus contribute to the contentment and good of hi.s 
new subjects {prah/'iUpriyaJiUiirn anuvarteta) H; is advised 
to adopt the minners and customs (sUa), dress {veslia), language 
(bJ/a^ha), and laws (achaia) of the conquered peoples. He should 
respect their religion, social inslitmions (mmaj/t) and festivals {utsava). 
His spies will report to the leaders of the people of different 

localitie.s (<lci!u,), villages castes (jali) and corporations (sanglia) 

on the injuries indicted on the country (u2>achura) by the enemy, and on 
his own power, affection for them, and measures for their welf-ire. He 
is to honour their gods, and reward their men of letters ( V idyaiUra), 
orators {V al’yaiiura), and religious people (Dharma^Ura) by gifts of 
land, goods, and remissions of taxes. He should celebrate his con- 
quest by a general gaol-dcIivery (sarvabandhanamolcshapam) and 
sanction the maintenance of the destitute, the helpless and the diseased. 
He is to prohibit the slaughter of animals for half a month during the 
period of Chriturmaaya (July to September), for four nights at the 
lime of full moon, and for a night on the day of the naJeshaim 
marking the king’s birth and his conquest of the country {rujanahshalra, 
and deM-naksJiatra, as explained by the commentator). He should, 
finally, adopt all measures necessary to ensure his safety and conquest 
in a new country by dealing effectively with all sources of mischief 
and discontent [XII. 5]. 

No better maxims and principles can be thought of for empire- 
building for an emperor like Chandragupta Maurya who had to deal 
with so many communities of different social sy, stems and religions 
making up bis vast empire comprising the foreigners or Fonaa at its 
north-western end and, in the rest of the empire, within India proper, 
peoples in different stages of social evolution from the aboriginal 
peoples, forest-tribes (the AfamJeas) and nomads, up to the cultured 
classes (the Aryas) brought up under the VanmiSrama'dltarma system 
at the top of the social structure. It was only a wide principle 
of synthesis and comprehension, as enunciated by Kaufilya for the 
Digvijayf, emperor, which could accommodate within its extensive range 
so many differences and such a large amount of social and cultural 
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diversity so as to reconcile them in a composite whole and weld them 
together as parts of a common political system or empire. Kautilya 
and Chandragupta thus rank as India’s first empire-builders by viitue 
of their sovmd imperial theory and practice. They founded their 
empire on the stable and broad basis of complete cultural freedom 
for all its communities, respect for their difleiences in language, 
custom, and creed, and protection of all their rights, social, religious, 
and linguistic, which make up communal integrity. 
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Their occupations. The Greek writers tell cf the activities of 
these ascetics or Sxmuinas. 

They communicate with the kings who consult them by mes- 
sengers regarding the causes of things, and who, through them, 
woiship and supplicate the deity. 

“ Some ol them ate physicians engaged in the study of the 
nature of man They effect cures rather by regulating diets than by 
the use of medicines. Of medicines, they attach greater value to those 
applied externally than to drugs. The remedies most esteemed are 
ointments and plasters. All others they consider to be in a great 
measure pernicious in their nature. 

“ They, too, like Brahmans, train themselves to endurance, both 
by undergoing active toil, and by the cnduiance of pain, so that they 
remain for a whole day motionless in one fixed attitude ” 

As Elphinstone points out ; " The habits of these physicians 
seem to correspond with those of Brahmans of the fourth stage.” 

And McCiindle also rightly remarks: “It is indeed a remark- 
able citcumstance that the religion of Buddha should never have been 
expressly noticed by the Greek authors, though it had existed for two 
centuries before Alexander, The only explanation is that the appear- 
ance and manners of its followers were not so peculiar as to enable 
a foreigner to distinguish them from the mass of the people.” 

Strabo further says about their habits that “ they do not live in 
the open air. They live on rice and meal, which they can always get 
for the mere asking, or receive from those who entertain them as 
guests in their houses.” 

They arc also stated to cultivate “ a knowledge of Pharmacy.” 

Some of these Sa? manes again arc stated to be “ diviners, 
sorcerers, and adepts in the rites and customs relating to the dead, 
who go about begging both in villages and tovvns.” 

Some of these again “ are of superior culture and refinement 
and inculcate superstitions which they consider favourable to piety 
and holiness of life.” 

Women. “ Women pursue philosophy with some of them, but 
abstain from sexual intercourse.” We may instance the case of the 
Upanishadic ]X,ishi, YajHavalkya, whose wife Maitreyi followed her 
husband from home into the forest in the pursuit of highest philosophy. 

Pramnas {Pnimrmilas). Strabo [VI. 22] mentions a third 
class of Philosophers whom he calls, the Pratnnai. " They are philo- 
sophers opposed to the Bracmanes and are contentious and proud of 
argument. They ridicule the Brachmanes who study physiology and 
astronomy as fools and impostors. Some of them are called the 
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Ptawnai of the mountains, others the Oymnctal, and others again the 
Pramiuii of the city or the Piamnai of the country. 

“Those of the mountains wear deer-sldns and carry wallets 
filled with roots and drugs, professing to cure diseases by means of 
incantations, charms, and amulets. 

"The Gyuinetai, in accordance with their name, arc naked, and 
live generally in the open air, practising endurance, as I have already 
mentioned, for seven-and-thirty years. 

“Women live in their society without sexual commerce. 

“The Piatnnai of the city live in towns, and wear musliii robes, 
while those of the country clothe themselves with skins of fawns or 
antelopes.” 

Smylusts. Arrian [Indika, XI. XII] who calls the philosophers 
Sophidta also states the following particulars. 

“To them the knowledge of divinatiozi among the Indians is 
exclusively re-stricted, and none but a Sophist is allowed to practise 
that art. But the private fortunes of individuals they do not care to 
predict. 

“These sages go naked, living during winter in the open air, 
to enjoy the sunshine, and, during the summer, when the heat is too 
powerful, in meadows and low grounds under large trees. 

“They live upon the fruits which each season produces, and 
on the bark of trees — the bark being no less sweet and nutritious 
than the fruit of the date-palm.” 

Arrian [XII] also mentions the singular fact that “the Sophists 
could he. from any cade, for the life of the Sophist is not an easy one, 
but the hardest of all.” This shows that the life of a Sanmyrisl 
was open to persons of all castes, because the Sanmyrm, in renouncing 
the world, and all social lies, was beyond the rules of caste. This 
also points to the liberality of Hinduism which makes no distinctions 
of eastern the life spiritual. 

Buddhists. Lastly, we owe to Clemens of Alexandria the 
following statement; 

“Among the Indians are those philosophers also who follow 
the precepts of Boutta whom they honour as a god on account of 
his extraordinary sanctity.” As Coiebrooke has pointed out, “here 
the followers of the Buddha are clearly disthiguished frofn the 
Brachmanes and the Sramanes” (cited by McCrindle). 

These various descriptions of the highest intellectual and 
cultured classes of India whom the Greeks severally C£|1I Philosophers, 
Sophists, Brachmanes, the Praranai, the Gymnetai, and followers of 
the Boutta (Buddha) may be taken to be descriptions of the various 
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classes of ascetics, Siahminic.)! and non-Brahminical, Buddhist, Jaiu 
and the like. 

Pre-Ei’(ldhi''S, Ascetics. India, in the fourth century B.C. 
and, indeed, since the rise of Jainism and Buddhism in the fifth 
centuiy B C. had been noted for the mnltipHcily of its schools and 
sects of ascetics. Their forcrunnais were the wandering ascetics of 
the Vcdic days, the C'/iOw/rfls, and later, the PariviajalcaA, followed 
by pre-Euddliistic sects like the Ajivihas (who went about naked), 
the Nirgrunihns (of scanty clothing), the JntilalaF,, and the like. 
In the Diahgucn of Hie Buddha [II. 165], the ascetics of 
different ordeis are described under the general name, Samana- 
Brahmann^ ‘Icadeis in religious iife (ganino)’, a name occuring very 
often in the Edicts of Asoka. The Angultara [IV. 35] mentions two 
classes of ascetics whom it calls Pa) ivrajalca'i : (i) Hiu/mana and 
{2) AnUaiitthiya, i t.i oihev uon-Budeihists ascetics. The Ihahmann 
Panvrujahas are characterised as VadaSida, disputatious [Aiitia Nipcita, 
382], VUaiidas and Lokayatas, Sophists, casuists and materialists 
[Chullavagga, V. 3, 2], and the like. The situation is well summed 
up in die Udana [pp, 66-7, ed. Pali Text SodetyJ ; ’“Bambahilu 
nanutitthiya Samaya- Bruhirtty^d Paribbajaka naiicl-diiiJiika nct 7 ia~ 
diithi-nissayaniosita : there were very many, and various, sectaries 
of Bmmanas and BnBimanas, all Parivrajakas, followers of different 
Diilhis, Dardanaa or systems, and organisations.” 

Pramayihas. Regarding the class of philosophers dc.scribed by 
Strabo under the name of Pramnai “on the basis of some other 
source than Megasthenes,” Sevan rightly points out that "the 
people intended are undoubtedly the PrUmawkas, the followers of 
the various philo.sophical systems, each of which has its own view 
as io what constitutes P/amaya, a 'means of right knowledge.’ These 
philosophers arc, as a rule, orthodox Brahmans, but they view with 
contempt these Brahmans who put their trust in Vedic ceremonies” 
[Gcmibiidgc History, I, 421]. 

Geneifal vietv : Living and Clothing. Taking all the Greek 
versions together, we find that the Brahmans are described as living 
(i) on the mountains, (2) in the woods, (3) in the plains, (4) in the 
cities and (5) in the country. Some go naked, some, those of the 
mountains, wear deer-skins. Those of the country side also wear 
'skins of fawns or antelopes,’ Those of the towns are dressed in 
fine muslin, wear finger-rings and ear-rings of gold, “with skins of 
deer or of gazelles hung from their shoulders, growing beards and 
long hair which is twisted up and covered by a turban” lOamMdge 
History, 1 . 422I, Those of the woods wear garments of barks of 
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trees, As students, they lie on beds of rushes and skins which they 
also wear. 

Food. Students abstain from animal food. 

The ascetics of the woods live on leaves and fruits and also eat 
nutritious barks of trees. 

Householder-Brahmans eat meat, but not that of anirrjals 
employed in labour, such as cattle. They avoid hot and over-spiced 
food. They eat rice and barley meal. 

OceupnSions : Friesihoed. Some beg their food. 

They do not serve on pay. 

They work as priests and get presents in return as sources of 
livelihood. 

Madstation. Their chief occupation is meditation which they 
continue unmoved in a fised position for a whole day. 

Divination. They acquire powers of divination and arc utilised 
by the State to give forecasts of weather, drought, and storms, and 
even efiidemics. 

But they do not divine for privette individuals. 

Their advice is sought by kings. 

Philosophical Congress. There were annual Philosophical 
Congresses assembled by the kings. At these they announced their 
own discoveries as to religion and philosophy. The Greeks say 
that they gave their suggestions as to agriculture and cattle and 
also advised on politics and general affairs of the country. The 
Upanishads speak of such learned Conferences of which they were 
themselves the products. The most famous of these was the Congress 
of Philosophers convened by king Janaka of Videha wdth Rishi 
Yajnavalkya as its most prominent figure. 

Practice of Medicine. Lastl)’, the Greeks noticed how some 
of these had specialised in Medicine and practised as Physicians, 
but preferring to cure diseases by diet rather than drugs. They 
invented valuable ointments and plasters. They also cured diseases 
by Mantras and amulets. They specialised in Physiology, Pharmacy, 
and Astronomy. 

They abstained from wine and women. 

Women Ascetics, We arc also told : '‘The Brahmans do not 
admit their wives to their philosophy ; if the wives arc wanton, they 
might divulge mysteries to the profane ; if they are good, they might 
leave their husbands, since no one who has learnt to look with 
contempt upon pleasure and pain, upon life and death, will care to 
be under another’s control.” 
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This, however, applies to the life of the householder. For we 
are told that “in the case of some i^rama^ias (those who are forest- 
dwellers), women also are permitted to share in the philosophic life, 
on the condition of observing sexual continence like the men,” as 
we have already seen. 

Erahmaii’s Spiritualsly. Megasthenes makes a true obser- 
vation typical of Brahmans as a class when he states : “The chief 
subject on which the Brahmans talk is death ; for this present life, 
they hold, is like the season passed in the womb, and death for those 
who have cultivated philosophy is the birth into the real, the happy, 
life. For this reason they follow an extensive di.'cipline to make them 
ready for death.” 

This is a correct appreciation of the Brahmanical way of life and 
ideals. The ‘extensive discipline’ referred to is the discipline ex- 
tended over the four Aifrarnas of life which are a direct preparation 
for death. 

Asceisca seen by the Gfeclts m ihs Paninb. At the lime of 
Alexander’s invasion, the Greeks first saw the Indian ascetics at 
Taksha^ila, As they won’t care to come to sec Alexander, Alexander 
sent to them Onesicritus jvho reports that he saw 15 ascetics about 
10 miles from the city, given to meditation in the sun, sitting naked. 
On being told that the Yavaua king wanted to learn their wisdom, 
one of them bluntly answered that, “no one coming in the bravery of 
European clothes-- cavalry cloak and broad brimmed hat and top- 
boots, such as the Macedonians wore— could learn their wisdom. To 
do that, he must strip naked and learn to sit on the hot stones 
besides them” {Gamhridqe. Ilistory, I, 358]. 

Arislobulus in his book states that he saw at Taksha§ila two of 
these ascetics, one with a shaven head, and the other with long hair, 
while both had their group of disciples. When they went to the 
market place, ciowds flocked to them for counsels [Jh. 42]. 

The leader or Guru of these ascetics is named by the Greeks 
Dandamis (or Mandaiiis), an unbending idealist, who did not care to 
see Alexander even on pain of death and sent his reply in noble 
words like the following: “God alone is the object of my homage. 
Alexander is not God since he must taste of death. I have 
no fear or favour to ask. What Alexander can offer is utterly 
useless, The things that I prize arc these leaves which are my house, 
these blooming plants which supply me dainty food. Having nothing 
which requires guarding, I have tranquil slumber, whereas had I gold 
to guard, that would banish sleep. The Brabmihs neither love gold 
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nor foar death Death means that one will be delivered from his 
ill-assorted companiODj the body” [Frags. LIV and LV]. 

These words truly represent the philosophy of life followed by 
the ascetics of India in all ages up to this day, believing in chUtavrlli- 
niroilka^ ‘withdrawal of juiud from the objective wmild of matter’, as 
the foundation of religious life and .spirituality for man. 

Kslmlviyas. These correspond to the fifth class of Megasthenes 
in India’s poptilation. In the vmtds of Arrian : “It consists of the 
warriors who are second in point of numbers to the husbandmen but 
lead a life of supreme freedom and enjoyment. They have only 
military duties to perform. Others make their arms and others supply 
them with horses, and they have others to attend on them in the camp, 
who take care of their horses, clean their arms, drive their elephants, 
prepare their chariots and act as their charioteers, 'As long as they 
are required to fight, they fight, and, when peace returns, they abandon 
themselves to enjoyment"- the pay which they receive from the State 
being 50 liberal that they can with ease maintain themselves and 
others besides.’ 

Volsyas and Sudres. These come under the second, third, and 
fourth castes mentioned by Megasthenes. “The .second caste 'consists 
of the husbandmen who form the bulk of the population and in 
disposition most mild and gentle. They are exempted from military 
service, and cultivate the lands undisturbed by fear. They never go 
to town, either to take part in its tumults or for any other purpose, 
but live in the country with their wives and children. The work of 
thc.se tillers of the soil consists of ploughing or gathering in their crop, 
pruning the trees or reaping the harvest.” 

Nettt, there are “the traders who vend wares, and artisans who 
are employed in bodily labour. Of these, some are armourers, who 
fabricate the weapons of war. Some are ship-builders, some are 
sailors employed in the navigation of rivers. They receive wages and 
victuals from the king for whom alone they work. They also make 
the implements which husbandmen and others find useful in their 
different callings.” 

Then there are “the hunters and herdsmen who neither settle 
in towns nor in villages but live in tents and lead a wandering life. 
They alone are allowed to hunt and to keep cattle and to sell draught 
animals and lend them to hire. By hunting and trapping, they clear 
the country of wild beasts and fowls, and of the pests with which it 
abounds, those wild beasts and birds which devour the seeds sown in 
the field.s by the husbandmen. In return for their services they 
receive an allow'ance of grain from the king.” 
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{amrmlcalihaJk) (‘such as rains’), is more exposed to risks, without 
remedies against them, 

KaiUilya classifies waterways into (i) ways along the coast {Kiila- 
pallia), (2) ways through mid-ocean (to foreign countries) {iSamynna- 
patJm). Of these, again, he prefers the former as a source of greater 
profit for its access to many port-towns {Panya-palt>ana-hahulyat). J 

The iiver is a iliiid water-way. This also has some points in its 
favour. It is without break and notoexposed to serious risks, tioj 

Roads of Ts'sffic As to land-routes, their broad division is into 
(i) Haimavala^ or TJtlarapalha, the road which leads to the northern 
snows ; (2) Dakslmiapatha. 

V ftarapalha. One view holds the Haimavatg route better, as 
it gives access to more profitable things (ifimvaUarah), such as 
elephant.s, horses, the rare article IcaslUrl or musk {ganihah IcnsiUn), 
ivory, skins, silver and gold. 

Dahilih),upat]ia. But Kautilya, though a Noitherner, stands up 
for the South. He says that ‘if the southern route does not lead to 
countries from which come blankets (kambala), skins, or animals like 
horses, it brings in far more valuable products like conch-shells, 
diamonds, gems, pearls and gold. The southern road, moreover, 
leads through many mines (bahu-khanili) and lands yielding valuable 
commodities (aarapay,i/a(i), and does not mean risky or difficult 
travelling {prasiddhagatil.i alpavyaydwalt). 

On the same ground of profit, Kaufilya wants the State to 
provide the country with roads for cart-traffic (chakra-patha) by which 
much merchandise can be always carried (vipulararhbkatvut). He also 
recommends the tracks for beasts 'of burden like asses and 
camels [lb.\. 

Different Classes o£ Roatls. Kautilya [IL 4] speaks of various 
classes of roads in the country such as ; 

(1) Baja-marga, or the king’s way, highway ; 

(2) the provincial roads leading to different administrative head- 
quarters such as SihUnlya-patlia j 

(3) I)i- 07 iMmuhha-patha ; 

(4) Bashtra-patha, leading to the rural areas ; or 

(5) F iv%ta~patha leading to the pasture lands on the country side ; 
and other classes of roads called 

(6) Smiiyanlya-patha leading to> market towns {SaTfiyaniymh 
hraya-vihraya-vyavahara-pradhunarii paitanam tatpathah) j 

(7) Vyuhapaiha, the path for the army ; 

(8) S^updtha leading to irrigated fields ; 

(9) Vampatha, the path to the forests ; 
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(10) Ilasli'patJia, the path for elephants ; 

( 1 1) Ks?ietraj-)atha, leading to cultivated fields ; 

(12) Bathapatha, the road for chariots ; 

(13) Pa^upuiha, the track for cattle j 

(14) Kslmdmpasiipatha, the track for smaller animals like 
sheep etc. and lastly ; 

(13} Manushyapxitha, the path for men, 

Mei'chasitSise. All these various roads brought to markets cora- 
moditics of different kinds from all parts of the country from w'hich 
they were derived, from out-of-the-way places like mines and forests. 

Pearls, 'iheir different varieties were named after the places of 
their origin. These were (i) Tamraparnika derived from a place in the 
Pandya country, where the river Taincaparni falls into the sea 
{Smmdra saiigama pradeia aanmtpnnnam ) ; (2) PCmcli/nkaoutaka 

derived from Malayakofi hill in the Paiidya country ; (3) Prt/iikija 
derived from the bed of the river Pasika near Pa^aliputra j (4) Kauleyn 
derived from the bed of the river Kula of village named Mayilm in the 
island of Simhala (Ceylon) j (5) Gliarncya derived from the bed of 
the river Churpi of the town (Paf^ana) called Murachi in Kerala 
country ] (6) Mulie-ndra derived from the mountain Mahendra ; (7) 
Kiirdamika derived from the bed of the river Kardama of Patasika or 
Persia ; (8) Brautasiya derived from the bed of the river Srautasi on 
the coast of Barbara ; (9) Hradfya derived from the bed of a lake 
named ^cighapt:a in Barbara on the sea ; and (10) Haimavafu derived 
from Himalaya. 

Gems. Gems (Man,i) w'ere gathered in from the mountains 
known as Kofi and Mala and from the hill called Rohana in Ceylon 
(P&ra-saniudralcah parasamudra}h Siffihaladvipaotho RohatHidrili tajjah). 

Diamonds. Diamonds came from Sabharashfra, the name of 
the Vidarbha country ; Madhyama-rashtra which is the Kosala 
country ; Ksstira-rashfra ; the hill called Srikafana ; Maniraantaka, a 
hill in the Uttar apailia-, and Indravanaka, a hill in the Kalinga country. 

Corals, Corals were obtained from the place called Alakanda, 
a sea-port in the lands of the Barbaras j Vivarna, a place on the beach 
in the island of the Yavanas. 

FjfagrsBt Woods. There was ’trade in fragrant woods like 
sandal {chandana)) aloe (agaru) or kaleyaka. Most of these were the 
products of KgtnarGpa»or Assam. 

Skins. There was a large trade in skins of differrnt kinds 
derived from places like KantanSva and Preya which are the regions 
of the Himalayas {Uttar aparvata). Skins of varieties called Bi.si and 
Mahabisi came from twelve noted Himalayan villages inhabited by 
Mlechchhas (Dvada^agramiye) . Various kinds of skin came from 
another Himalayan region known as Aroba. 
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Another country on ibe Himalayas named Bahlava was, the 
source of other varieties of skins. 

Lastly) there was trade in the skins of aquatic animals. 

BSarjhc'is. I'herc was considerable trade in blankets of wool. 
Nepal is mentiunccl as a source of good blankets ; of rain-proof 
(vnrskavdianani) blankets in.ade up of eight pieces joined together and 
of black colour, known as Bhingisi ; as well as blankets known as 
ApaiUral-a . 

Silk The dukuJa (white silk garments) came from Vaiiga j 
Pundra in nortliern Bengal supplied the stuff called PauiylraJM, while 
the place called 'luvarnakudda in Assam was also known for its silk, 

Unera. Kshamia or Linen came from the country called 
Kssi) and from Pnndra. 

Eibious gasments {Patroriialt) were the products of Magadha, 
Pundra, and Suvamalukudda. 

Of the same kind ate the garments known ss Kaiiieya (produced - 
in the country called K> dalcflva) and GMnapaU (CMnabhumijah). 
V. R R. Dikshifar proposes to identify China with Shiva, a Gilgit 
tribe known for its manufacture of silk [Mauryan Polily, p. 7]. 

Tefttiles. Cotton fabrics (JCarfaMlcam) of the best quality were 
produced at llie following places: Madhura, the capital of Pan dya 
country; Aparanta (Kohkana); Kalinga; Ka^i; Vanga; Vatsya; Mahish- 
matij the capital of Kuntala country. 

UrbatB Life. Urban life had its own amenities like life in a vill- 
age. These were offered by a number of institinions of different kinds. 
Every city had its rest-houses for travellers {Dharmavamthas), its facto- 
ries where worked its artists and craftsmen, its shops, its vintners 

a 101(111 ah), its restaurants offering meals of cooked meat(,paJckva- 
mmfisa), rice (oda 7 ia), and cake (apUpa), and its taverns (pUtiaMla). 
It had many public arausemeais like theatrical perforraance:s ipreksha), 
music, vocal, and instrumental, exhibition of acting, dancing, jugglery 
(chakra-chara), .sorcery (kiihaJca), story-telling, rhapsody, gymnastics, 
painting and the like, which were all given by its various classes of 
artists trained in its Schools of Art maintaned by the State [II, 36; 11 . 
27 ; IV, 4]. 

The city’s learning and culture were represented by persons 
noted for their knowledge, their oratorical gifts, their spirituality, who 
were all given the highest bonoura and allowances for their maintenance 
{Vidyn.-Vukya-Pha-ma-lSura [Kill, We have already seen how 
religion and learning were endowed by grants of land made tax-free 
and in perpetuity (adatid®- harutii ah’hii’Ufadclyahilni) by the State to 
their votaries named (i) (2) Achurya, (3) PufoJiita and (4) 
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^tolriya [II. i]. The State also bestowed stipends of honour {p’njci- 
velanuni) upon the teachers oimmic{AcIiaiyah Qandliaivacliaryah) 
and the men of learning ividyaoantah) in the city whose services were 
always at the disposal of the public (sarvopaathnyinaJi). The stipends 
v/ere granted in accordance with merit (yatharliam) [V. 3]. 

Cfflisjs. The Maurya empire was based upon a money-economy. 

The literary references to the use of coins' "arc lrlder thari ' tbeii 
actual finds. 

^The Vedic term for a coin is taken to be Nishka I 126, 2J. 

'’Tliir STi?m3^raThl/aJc(r TJ 2)ains7iacf speaks of a gift made to 
Yajnavaikya in the form of live padas of gold with which the horns 
of 1000 cows were hung, a total gift of 10,000 padaa. Weight of gold 
and probably a gold currency arc indicated in such terms as 
Ashtaprud [Knfhaka Samhita, Chapter XI, i,] or ^alamana defined as 
“a weight of 100 krishnalm^ [iSatapiitha Brahmanaj V. 5, 5, 16 ]. 
The SatapaOia [XII. 2, 3 2] also refers to payment of saciificial fee 
in terms of gold (hiravya), whether Suvania or l^atamana. 

Wc also read of gold (hiranya) being obtained from the beds of 
rivers like the Indus [i?y. X. 75, 8], or extracted from the earth [Av. 
XIIj I, 6, 26, 44] or from ore by smelting [iSata Br, VI, i, 3, 5] or 
from washings [lb. 11, i, i, 5]. 

Panini (c. 500 B. C ) in his Grammar testifies to the continued 
use of some of these Vedic terms for coins. He knows of the gold 
coins Nishka, SaiamUna and 8uvar7jt,a. Things valued in terms of 
Nishka are called Naishika, Dvinaiahkiha, and so forth [V. i, 2o ; 
30]. A man of too Nishkas was called a Naishka'Salika, a man of 
thousand a Naishlsa-Sahasrika [V. 2, 119]. 

An article bought for i Salamma is called a Satamnnam [V.1,27]. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Durga Prasad of Benares 
(whose recent death is a great loss to Indian Numismatics), who had 
specialised in the study of punchmarked silver coins and handled 
thousands of them so far discovered, ascertained that 39 silver coins 
which were found in the earliest layers at Taxila weighed 100 raitis 
each==x8o grains. These coins cannot be taken to be the double 
Persian sigloi mentioned below, for the Persian sigloi weighed not 
more than 36,45 grains and a double weighed 72.9 grains. They, 
therefore, are to be taken as indigenous coins called aptly Satamuna 
coins in our texts. It may be further assumed that weights of these 
coins followed a decimal system. The f^atanmnas had their Padas 
which may also be identified with certain broad pieces punched with 
4 symbols and weighing 25 rattis or t/4 o§ Satamunaa. 
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Panini also refers to objects valued in terms of Sumrna taken as 
a coin [IV. 3 j 153 ; VI. 2, 55]. 

He also knows of a gold coin 8af}.a [V, r, 35]. 

In the Gharaka-SarhhUa (Kalpa-SthSna, XII. 89), i sana—4 
mashas. 

Kautilya, as we have seen [IL 14], takes 1 8uvarna=iS Mashas 
and a pada of Suvanji.a==4 mashas, the equivalent of a Sana. 

The Karshapa'o-a, the established coin of ancient India, is fully 
known to Panini who refers to transactions made in terms of money 
taken to be tht Karshapava [V. i, 2t ; 27 j 29 ^ 34!. 

He also knows of 1/2 {ardha)) and 1/4 (pada) as denominations 
of Karshapana [V. I, 48 ; 34J. 

Karahapm).a, as the standard coin, was in silver. Kautilya uses 
the form pa)ia, 

Panini again knows of the small coin called Masha [V. 2, 34). 
Kautilya takes Masha as 1/16 of KUrslmpapa, and as a copper coin 
[II. 19] It would be too small in size in silver, though even some speci- 
mens of the silver Masha have been found at some places like Tiixila. 
Therefore, as a copper coin, it admitted of smaller denominations 
known as 1/2 Mashaica, 1 Kulcar.d= 1/4 Masha and 1/2 Jfa/cfw,ii= 1/8 
Masha, Kahaif.i and Ardhahahi^i are known to KatySyana [ Varttika 
on V. I, 33] and also to Patanjali. 

„ Papini also uses the term VimMika in terms of Karshapana of 
twenty parts. This coin was in circulation in the country in some 
parts, along with the Karshapana of 16 parts, as known to Kimtilya. 

It appears that Mr. Durga Prasad found coins weighing 40 and 
60 rattis corresponding to 20 and 30 Mashas, i Masha being -2 rattis 
of silver. These coins may thus be taken as examples of coins called 
aptly by Panini V imdatika and Trimsalika coins as known in his day. 

It may be noted that the Vinayapifaka [AUhakaiha II Parajiha\ 
furnishes the information that “at that time (of Bimbisara or 
AjStasattu) at Rajagaha, there was in circulation the Karshapana 
of twenty Mmhakas ( YirfisalimUsako Kalulpano), whence the 
Pada was five Mashakas. Buddhaghosha in his SamardapasUdilm 
dubs this coin as N llahahapaiia and further stales that the coin in 
circulation in the capital of the empire became the current coin in 
all its provinces (SabhajanapadesJm). It is also stated that the coin 
was fashioned in accordance with the specifications of the old 
technical numismatic l^astra (Purmia-Sastra) [C. D. Chatterji in 
Buddhistic Studies, pp. 384-386]. 

PataSjali [on Panini i. 2. 64] refers to the Karshapana of 16 
Mashas as being older (purakalpa) than the one of 20 ‘Mashas with 
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which he was appaivnlly more familiar Kaufilya knows of this older 
as the staiulard of his days btii. refers to anoihcr silver 
coin called Dharuna of 20 parts. Roth varieties of Karshwpana seem 
to have been in dreulauou iu different local aicas in the country, 
it may be noted that the Buddhist tradition cited above regards the 
coin of 20 M'ashua as bung older than that of i6 Mutshus. 

Thousands of aciual examples of the silver Karshapana have 
been found iu different parts of India and designated .no'!^ as punch- 
marked coins. Their average v/eight is 32 Jia/Hikas — $6 grains. 
This agrees with the standard mentioned by ICau|.ilya, Mami [VIII. 
136] or Yajiicivaikya 1. 364] and also in Baratthadipanl where the 
weight of a ‘Rudradunmla’ coin—42 grains is siated to be 3/4 of a 
purava (old) lid) iihdpaxia [^Baddhif>tic Studies, fh,], 

Papini uses the term nlpa [V. 2, 120] and explains the formation 

0 

rupya as ‘beautii'ui’ or Stamped’ (ahata). The latter sense applies 
to a coin. The Arthiiilu,strn take.s the term i'Upa in the sense of a coin 
alone and mention^ an officer Imown as RupadaiaalM, ‘the examiner 
of coins,’ as we have aii'.idy seen ft is interestiag to note that 
Pataujali in comtneattng on Varltika on P.unitii’s sutia, I, 4, 52, 
refers to a RupeUarbx 'who examines (da/sayati) the l{arshupai),at>\ 
It may be also recalled that Kautilya uses the terms IhcpyarUpa and 
TanirarUpa for silver and copper coins. 

We shall now turn to the actual specimens of ancient Indian 
coins discovered so far. 

The oldest variety has been found in the parts of India in the 
northwest which belonged to the Achaemcnian Persian empire in the 
sixth and fifth century B.C. Some of these coins were found in an 
early layer at Tasila along with a gold coin of Diodotus (250 B. C.), 
and, in another stratum, with the coins of Alexander the Great, 
looking “fresh from the rnim,” and one Achacraenid sighs of the 
4th Century B.C. These weigh, as we have seen, ioorofe = i8o 
grains on an average. The sigloi weighs 86.45 grains, while the 
Attic standard -67.5 grains. 

These coins are “thick, slightly bent bars of silver, stamped 
with wheel or sunlike designs resembling the 6 armed symbol to be 
seen on the later punch-marked silver coins, while they form only 
a single type” [A-llan, Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient India, 
XV. xvi]. 

It was probably these pieces in which Ambhi, the king of Taxila, 
had paid 10 Alexander his present of what the Greek writers describe 
as “80 talents of coined silver” [Curtins, VIlI. 12, 42]. 
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According to Durga Prasad [JRASB, Numismatic Supplementj 
XLVII, p. 76], these older pre-Maurya coins are struck on a standard 
of 100 rattis as against the later Maurya coins of standard 32 ratlis 
weight. This confirms the truth of the Vinayapiiaku that the older 
Karsh apaijta of 20 Mashahas was of lesser weight. 

Next, a hoard of coins was found at a deep stratum in Golakhpur at 
the site of ancient Pataliputra. These are taken to be the earliest known 
punch-marked silver coins and to be prc-Maurya, perhaps, Nanda, 
coins. They bear a pre-Maurya symbol^ 'the hare and dog on hill’, 
which may be taken as the Nanda symbol. It may be noticed that 
many of these were punched by the Mauryas with their own symbol 
to make them ‘legal tender’, or kotla-prave^ya, as Kautilya calls them, 
as contrasted with the coinage current among the public for purposes 
of business transactions and aptly called by Kautilya vyavahfirilci 
panyci-yatra, as wc have already seen. We may recall that the KailhU 
mentions a tradition about Nandas inaugurating a royal measure 
(NnndopakramaV'i manani) [ 11 . 4. 2X j VI. 2, 14J, while their prover- 
bial wealth as mentioned in literature may be due to their new coinage 
and currency system. 

Following the Golakhpur find in the chronological order is a 
vast body o £ silver punch-marked coi ns found in thousands in different 
parts of India, from Punjab to Malwa, and from M. P. to Deccan 
and up to Madras and Mysore. These may be grouped under six 
classes in accordance with the variations in their symbols and marks. 
Yet they are all struck on a common standard, 32 rattis — $6 grains 
like the portffl or dharaijka. Another common feature they present is 
that “they have regularly on one side a group of five punches found 
in a great variety of combinations, and on the reverse have one or 
more punches, normally different from those found on the obverse” 
[Ih. xiii]. 

Tlie. five punches on the obverse show figures of(i)Sun, (2) 

, Circle with sis arms, 3 arrow-heads, and 3 taurine symbols, (3) 
mountain, (4) Peacock, dog (or rabbit), or tree on a hill, (5) Animals, 
such as elephant, bull, dog seizing a rabbit, rhino, and even fishes and 
frogs, and, in some cases sacred tree within a railing (perhaps a 
mark of Buddhist influence which was so widespread in the time of 
’ Asoka Maurya) [!h. XX f.] 

The symbols on the reverse of these coins are only the marks of 
punching made by authorities and shroffs in checking them. It may 
be assumed that the larger the number of these punch-marks, the 
older must be the coins. This may supply a clue to the dating of 
these coins. 
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It may be noted that KaiHilya’s Mint-Master called Lak&hana- 
dhyaksha was ui charge of the halcslianai to be imprinted on the 
imperial coins. Coins in circulation had also to be checked fiom 
time to lime and this was done by the liwpadardaka who punched 
his test marks each time on them. This means increase in the number 
of these test marks on the reverse, of which the maximum has been 
found to be 14 so far. Coins bearing larger number of marks appear 
to be older and more worn out. 

It is difficult to comprehend fully the meaning of these symbols 
and punch-marks. That they have a meaning is indicated by 
Buddhaghosha who mentions in the Samantapasmlika the ancient 
numismatic tieatise known as JRupasutfa as stating how a moneyer 
{HemtSnako) could spot the village, the nigama or the Niagara, and 
even the mint where a coin was manufactured, in the light of its 
marks, and whether it was ‘on a hill or on the bank of a river’ 
{nadlUre, va) [B^^dd/dst^c Studies, p. 432]. These puzzling punch- 
marks Buddhaghosa describes as chUta-vichitta, “of vaiious designs 
and forms” [if).]. The mother of the boy Upali was full of fears 
that his eyes would be spoilt, if he chose the piofesslon of a shioll 
[Maliavagga, SEE, xiii. 201, f]. Indeed, all eyes would sufTcr to 
this day if applied to find out the meaning of the bewildering punch- 
marks borne by these ancient Indian coins to which the key is lost in 
the absence of the old Euiyasidta ! 

Of the six Classes into which these coins are grouped, it is to 
be noted that Classes 2 aud 6 are more closely connected and taken 
to be Maurya on grounds explained below. Indeed, a careful examina^- 
lion of the various symbols and marks borne by these numerous 
punch-marked silver coins found in so many parts of India, together 
with the evidence that they were in circulation in the country in the 
fourth, third, and second centuries B.C., suggests the conclusion that 
they were “the coins of the Maurya Empire.” “That these coins 
were issued by a government authority and not by private individuals, 
there is not the slightest doubt. Only a central authority could have 
carried out such an apparently complicated, but no doubt — if we had 
the clue— simple, system of stamping the coins in regular scries. 

“The regular recurrence of five symbols on the obverse naturally 
suggests a Board of Five, such as Megasthenes says was at the head 
of most departments of Mauryan administration. It can hardly he 
that the symbols are those of the five officials actually concerned in 
the issue of each piece, as some symbols like the sun and the 
six-armed symbol occur over a wide range of coins. The punches, 
though not struck with one disc, were struck at one time. They may 
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represent a series of officials of diminishing area of juriscSiction. The 
last and most frequently changing symbol would represent the actual 
issuer of the coin. The constant symbol, the sun, would represent 
the highest official, perhaps the king himself, and the next commonest, 
the various forms of six armed symbol, the highest officials next under 
him” [Allan, Jfi., Ixx, Ixxi]. 

The Maiirya connection of these coins is perhaps further attested 
by the figure of the peacock on a hill common on the coins of Group 
II under Class 2 and also on Group IV of the same Class, where it 
appears both on obverse and reverse. The peacock, as has been 
pointed out above, was the dynastic symbol of the Mauryas. We 
may also note that tsf all the animals portrayed on the coins, the 
elephant is the most prominent as the principal factor in Mauryan 
military strength. 

Diirga Prasad considers that the figure of 'Hill-witb-crcsceni- 
on-top’ was a specific Maurya symbol, apart from the peacock. This 
symbol, he points out, appears on most silver coins found all over 
the country, and also on known Mauryan Monuments (as mentioned 
above). It also appears on the base of the Maurya pillar recently 
‘^excavated at Kurnrahar in Patna. It is seen on the Sohagauia 
copper-plate of c. 320 300 B.C. bearing an inscription which states 
that at famines, grain was distributed from public granaries, a provision 
also mentioned by Kaufilya, as we have seen Lastly, the symbol 
appears on a seal on three terracotta plates recently discovered at 
Bulandibagh at Mauryan level at the site of old PSfaHpuira, along with 
three other symbols. Jayaswal agreed with Durga Prasad in taking 
the seal to be the Maurya imperial seal, the Nanndmnka by which, 
according to KauUlya, royal properties like weapons [V. 3] or cattle 
[II. -9] were marked [JayaswaPs Pre.sidential Address to the Oriental 
Conference at Baroda, 1933]. 

Durga Prasad also makes the ingenious suggestion that where 
a coin bears on the reverse this Maurya symbol of a Hill-whh-crescent" 
on-top or a peacock, it is to be taken as a pre-Maurya coin which 
was restruck by the Maurya kings \Ih. Num. Sup. p 67 ij. 

As has been already stated, of the six Classes into which the 
above type of coins may be grouped. Classes 2 and 6 are taken to be 
Maurya “Their composition is almost everywhere the same,” 
though they are very different in style and fabric. Class 2 consisting 
of small thick pieces and Class 6 of large thin pieces. Yet the 
constant association of these two Classes is surprising. It has been 
found that these two Classes of coins “circulated together from 
Peshawar to the mouth of the Godavari, and from Palanpur in the 
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west to Midnaporc iu the east.” The distinction between them is 
not one of place. The same authoiity must have issued them 
as curient coins in all the localities under its control. “The 
authoiity that issued these coins must have ruled the Ganges 
valley, the upper Indus valley, thrust its way up the tributaries of 
Jumna to the west, and come along the east coast through Orissa 
and penetrated far into the Deccan. This is what the find-spots 
suggest” [Allan, lb. Iv, Ivi]. The find-spots also agree with the 
distribution of Asoka’s inscriptions and thus point unmistakably to 
the Maurya empire as the authority that issued the coins of these 
two Classes which arc found to be so closely connected. 

FoiresgHi Coins Since a part of the Punjab came under the 
dominion of the Achaemenian (Hakhainaiii) Emperors of ancient 
Persia, it was natural that their money must have come into India 
in the wake of their conciucst. But it is not easy to prove it by actual 
finds of Persian coins in India. 

The standard gold coin of ancient Persia was the Daric, weighing 
about 130 grains, probably first minted by Darius who first annexed 
to his empire the valley of the Indus. This coin is marked by the 
portrait on its obverse of the great king, armed with bow and spear, 
in the act of marching through his dominions. 

The gold coin of Persia could not, however, obtain wide 
circulation in India for an important economic reason. India was 
known for its abundance of gold, so much so, that its value relatively 
to silver was very low, as low as i ; 8 as compared with the ratio of 
I : 13.3 uiaimained by the Imperial Persian Mint. Therefore, the 
Darias that would find their way into India appeared to be an 
artificially inflated currency and would find no place in the Indian 
currency system, and would be exported at once. There was no 
profit in holding such Darios in India when they could be exchanged 
for more silver elsewhere. Therefore, Persian gold coinage has not 
been found in any appreciable quantity in India. 

As regards the corresponding Persian silver coinage, it consisted 
of what were called Sigloi or Shekels of which twenty were equivalent 
to a Daric: They weighed about 86.45 grains. Such silver coins 
would find their way into India where they had more value and would 
buy more gold. Many sigloi coins have been found in India with 
peculiar counter marks closely resembling those found on the square 
pieces of silver constituting India’s oldest native punch-marked 
coinage. 

The Persian sigloi, however, did not long survive the overthrow 
of Darius III by Alexander. 
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The Peisiati conc]ue-,t of £)ie Punjab was followed by the so-called 
Greek conquest, which was short-lived. The effect of Alexander’s 
campaigns in the Panjab was only to unify the country all the more. 
Smaller principalitieo were brought together in the larger kingdom 
which was Alexander’o gift to his whilom adversary, Poros. Another 
consequence of the pressure of the foreign invasion was the formation 
of the confederacies of free peoples already described. These unities, 
as wc have seen, paved the way of Chandragupta Maurya in building 
up his great Empire. 

It is not easy to asceitain how far the currency of India was at 
all affected by this Greek contact. The disappearance of the Persian 
Siijloi from the field after Daiius IV 110 doubt opened the way to Greek 
influence. But it was slow to show itself. 

Imitation ALlieniaa ‘owl’ coins first appeared in the period of 
Macedonian ascendancy, but the specimens at the British Museum fiom 
Rawalpindi were not of Indian but central Asian offgin. 

Wor is the Indian provenance established for the Greek coins 
found in India, whether ielra drachms or didrachma or drachms. The 
proper Greek drachm minted on the Attic standard weighs 67‘5 grains, 
whereas the drachm found in India weighs not more than 58 grains. 
Further, in these smaller denominations of coins, whether drachms 
or diobols, the Athenian owl is replaced by eagle. A find of a series 
of silver drachms of Attic weight made in the Punjab by Cunningham 
perhaps proves that the smaller Athenian imitations were known in 
the north of India Tli.;ir obvoiae shows the head of a warrior, 
wearing a closc-fit dug helmet, wreathed with olive, while the reverse 
shows a cock and a caduceu.-. symbol. These coins give an impression 
that they were designed after an Athenian prototype. These are 
supposed to have been the issues of king Sophytes or Saubhbti, and, 
if so. these coins form a memorial of Alexander’s invasion of India. 

It is doubtful whether Alexander as conqueror had issued any 
money of his own in India. Some coins bearing the name of 
Alexander have been classed as Indian, of which the best example 
is a bronze piece. But it is doubtful whether their provenance is 
India. Even a number of silver fctradrachms showing Zeus and 
eagle and the significant satrapal tiara which were found at Rawalpindi 
were of Central Asian origin. The later issues of these coins 
were those of Antiochus I who had no connection with India 
after the defeat of his predecessor, Seleukos. by Chandragupta 
Maurya. 

It is to be noted that these pieces do not bear the king’s title, 
But both title and name appear on an extraordinary silver decadrachm 
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of Attic weight now ia the British Museum. Its obverse shows a 
horse-man, with lance at rest, charging down upon a retreating 
elephant carrying on its back two men who are turning round to face 
their pursuer. Its reverse shows a tall figure, wearing cuirass, cloak 
and cap, with a sword hanging by his side and holding a thundeibolt 
and spear. The figure is supposed by Hes-d to be the figure of 
Alexander himself. Head interpicts the obverse to represent the re- 
treat of Poios, one of whose companions on the elephant, the rear-most 
one, wields the lance aimed at the pursuing horseman. It is Paurava 
mounted on the State elephant at the Battle of the Hydaspes and 
aiming his javelin at Ambhi, the traitor king of Taxila, galloping after 
him on horse, The story is thus told by Arrian (Chap. XVIII) : 
“Taxiles, who was on horseback, approached as near the elephant, 
which carried Poros, as seemed safe, and entreated him, since it was 
DO longer possible for him to flee, to stop his elephant and to listen to 
the message he brought from Alexander, But Poros, on finding that 
the speaker was his old enemy, Taxiles, turned round and prepared to 
smite him with his javelin, and he would have probably killed him, 
had not Taxiles instantly put his horse to the gallop and got beyond the 
reach of Poros”. 

Planssing, Ascchitectaire, and Art. According to the 
Greek wiiters, the Panjab in those days was full of towns which were 
no doubt the centtea of industry and economic prosperity. Many of 
the.se figure as forts or centres of defence, such as the famous Massaga 
(Ma^akavatij or Aotnos (Varana) ia the country of the A^vakas 
already referred to. The fiee clan called the Glaussai had as many 
as 37 towns in their territory, while there were as many as 5,000 towns 
in the lejritories of the other peoples, the Malloi, Oxydrakai, and 
others. “The smallest of these towns contained not less than 5,000 
inhabitants, while many contained upwards of 10,000. Some of the 
villages were not less populous than towns” [McCrindlc’s Invadon of 
India bij Alexander, p. tta]. According to Strabo in the 

territories of 9 nations between the Jhclum and the Beas there were as 
many as 500 cities. 

Taxila was " a great and flourishing city, the greatest, 
indeed, of ail the cities which lay between the Indus and the Hydaspes” 
[Jh., p. 92 [. 

Some of the cities were remarkable for the design shown 
in town-planning and architecture and for the strength of their 
fortifications. 

Aiassaga, for instance, was built up as a fort commanding great 
natural advantages on an eminence inaccessible on all sides against 
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Steep rock, treacherous morass, deep stream, and a rampart guarded 
by a deep moat to boot. The rampart ftas ‘‘35 .•iiadia ( = about four 
miles) in circumference, with a basis of stone-wurk supporting a 
superstructure of unLurnt, sun-dried bricks. The biickwoik was 
bound into a solid fabric by means of stones” [Ib. p. 195 (Curtius)]. 

The fortress of Aornos was similarly con.structed on a high hill 
with its water-supply arranged by tapping a local spring, and food 
grown with the labour of a thousand men in an adjoining field to render 
the fort self-sufficient against a siege. 

It is stated that these forts were possessed of fortificat'ons and 
battlements which were so strong that Alexander had “to bring up 
military engines to batter down their walls” [76. p. 67] 

The Kathaians had a strongly fortified city called Sangala with 
its walls made of brick [Ib. p. iroJ. 

The Miilloi had also many walled cities with citadels on 
commanding heights and difficult of acces.s. Alexander had to apply 
scaling ladders on ail its sides and to undermine its walls. The walls 
had towers at intervals. In scaling the walls, Alexander was assailed 
from every side from the adjacent towers. Bars closed the gates of 
the wall between the towers [76. pp. 145- 149 (Arrian) J. 

Megasthenes makes the following general statement or the cities 
of Maurya India ; “Of their cities, it is said that the number is so 
great that it cannot be stated with precision, but that such cities as 
are situated on the banks of rivers or on the sea-coast are built of 


wood, for where they are built of brick they would not last long— so 
destructive are the rains, and also the rivers when they overflow 
their banks and inundate the plains. Those cities, however, which 
stand on commanding situations and lofty eminences ate built 
of brick and mud” [McCrindle’s Megmlhsnes and Arrian, 
p. 209]. 

Th^,description of the above cities and also of Pntaliputra 
bears^saf the truth of these remarks. 

Further light is thrown on Town-planning by the Pali texts of 
'the times. . An older city of Maaadba was.- .ciLd-Jliijagriha4m<yft^ as 
Glrivraja which was the capital of emperor Bimbisara (c 603-515 B.C ) 
The Mahubhurata refers to Girivraja as the capital of the much older 
king Jarasandha of Magadha, and describes it as being protected by five 
hills which are still traced, the hills called Vaibhara, Varaha, Vpishabha, 
I^ishiglri, and Ghaityaka. The famous Sattapantii cave where was 
held the first Buddhist Council in c. 543 B. C. was situated on the 
Vebbara hill, Ajata^atru helped in the meeting of this Council 
{DMmmaaa'hgUi) by building with expedition a large Hall at the 
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entrance to the CavCj 2 platforms for the President and the speakerSj 
and spreading costly mats on the floor for the seatiti;; of members 
\Mahavaih!ia, Ch. IIIl- Later, Bimbisura changed the capital to 
Rajisgriha also known as Bimbisarapuri The town-planning engineer 
and the palace architect is called Mahagovinda. The gate of the city 
was closed in the evening to all, including the ling [Vi7iaya^ IV. ii6f] 
The walls and fortifications of old Rajagriha are still visible, showing 
how they were built of rude and rough cyclopean masonry v/hich made 
the structures so durable to this day. 

The inscriptions of Chandragupta Maiuya’s grandson, Asoka, 
make mention of the following chief cities of the Maurya empire, viz , 
Pat alip utia, Bodh-G aya, JCosamb i. Uijcnl, Takkhasila, Suvarnagiri, 
Isil a, Tosal'i, and Samapa. The se c{tie.s were the capitals of 
the pirovinces, the headquatters of the local administrations or 
ceittres of pilgrimage. Other towns which were populous and selected 
for that reason for the location of his inscriptions by Asoka w'ere 
Shahbazgarlii and Manschra, KiJlsi, Sopata, Giniar, Jaugada, Dhauli, 
Chitaldroog, Rupnaih, Sahasratn, Bairat (Bhabru), Maski, Govimath 
and Palkiguiidu in Kopbal District and Gooiy in Kiirnool distiict. 
The names of these places are not Maurya but modern natnes and 
most of these are now out of the way and deserted places, and not the 
^^^^iitres of population and civilisation as they were in Maurya India. 
The course of civilisation changes through the ages. 

The structures known as Siapas formed an iniporlant part of 
the architectural inheritance and achievement of Mauryan India. The 
siTii)a literally means ‘something raised’, a mound, It came to be 
used as a Buddhist architectural term for a mound containing relics of 
the Buddha, his ashes, bones, or tooth or relics of famous Buddhist 
saints or teachers. 


vV 


oldest 8iupa fo far discovered is that found in ruins at Pip- 
rahwa on the Nepal border. It was built in brick round an urn bearing 
he following inscription : “This shrine for relics of the Buddha, the 
August One, is the pious foundation (stikriti) of the ^akyas. His 
brethren, in association with their sisters, their children, and their 
wives”. The /Siffiptr, was built as a solid cupola or domed mass of 
brickwork round and on a massive stone coffer. The bricks were huge 
slabs measuring up to-ifix u X3 inches. Vincent Smith thus describ- 
es the : “The masonry of the is excellent of its kind, 

well and truly laidj the great sandstone coffer could not be better 
made; and the ornaments of gold, silver, coral, crystal, and precious 
stones which were deposited in honour of the holy relics display a high 
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degree of sldll in the arts of the lapidary and goldsmith” [Imperial, 
Gazetteer, II. 102-3]. 

As the inscription on the Stupa describes the ^akyas as its 
builders, it may be taken to be one of the ongina! Sidpas in which, 
according to the Malmpannibhana-sullantu, were enshrined relics of 
the sacred body of the Buddha, after its cremation at Kusinara, by 
eight contending claimants among whom figured the ^akyas of 
Kapilavastu. 

We have also the testimony of Asoka himself to the existence 
of Stupas before his time. For in his inscription on the pillar at Nigall-/ I'- 
Sagar he himself states that he had enlarged to twice its original size 
the Stupa consecrated to the sacred memory of a previous Buddha, 
the Buddha Kon 3 gamana (Kanakamuni). 

As to 4 ) 7 , it is seen at its best in the examples executed by 
Asoka. These aie examples of different types of architectural activity 
for which Asoka is known to this ilay. He was the builder of cities, 
stnpiiii, vikarns or monasteries excavated in hard rocks, rock-cut caves, 
palaces and pillars of stone. The pillars are the master-pieces of 
Mauryan Art in the shiuing polish imparted to them which is sup- 
posed to be the despair of modern masons, and in the degree of per- 
fection in which they were shaped, dressed, and decorated in accordance 
with the Emperor’s design. They carried to a high standard the 
art of the delineation of natural forms of animals and plants in stone. 

They are also notable as feats of engineering when it is considered that 
all these pillars weighing on an average 50 tons, and measuring a 
height of 50 feet, are all monolithic productions, showing how 
large masses of rocks were shaped into these pillars, and also hov; 
these great weights w'ere handled for the purposes of their transport 
over distances of several hundreds of miles to their appointed sites at 
which they were to be located in accordance with the imperial scheme 
of public welfare which they were intended to serve. For instance, 
a chain of pillars was called for to indicate the Pilgrims’ Progress 
towards the holy lands of Buddhism from Pafaliputra to the place of 
the Buddha’s nativity. 

Jost as the Stupa was pre-Asokan, so also was the Pillar. 

Adoka himself refers to the existence of pillars before his time, and his 
’ utilising them for purposes of his Inscriptions [Minor Rock Edict, 
Rupnath Text, and Pillar Edict VII ; see my Asoka, p. 87]. 

But if Mauryan Art is admitted to have achieved so much progress 
in the days of Asoka, such progress could not have been achieved 
in a day. It must have been preceded by a long course of evolution 
from its origins and crude beginnings in earlier times. Fortunately, 
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these beginnings of Indian An arc traceable in certain examples still 
extant. There is a class of colossal statues of stone which arc admit- 
tedly pre-Asokan, and perhaps pre-Mauryan. These statues represent 
the folk-art of the times inspired by the popular worship of certain 
minor deities. '!'he religion of the masses centred round the worship 
of the minor god.s and goddesses known as Yakshas and Yafcshls, 
Nugas or Ndgis, GandharvaSj Apsaras and even tree-and waier-spirils. 
Up to now eleven cttamples of these oversized figures of deities have 
been discovered^ iiamclyj (i) Parkham (Mathura') 'iTaksha ; (2) Baroda 
(Matluuaj Yak.sha ; (3) Yakshi in another village at Mathura, wor- 
t hipped as Mansu Devi ; (4) another Mathura Yafcsha newly discovered 
{U .r.Il.iS.J May r933, P- 95) i (s) P^itna Yaksha, now m the Indian 
Museum j (6) another Patna Yaksha statue in the Indian Museum ; 
(7) female A bearer from Didarganj, Patna ; (.8) inscribed 

Manibhadra Yaksha from Pavvaya (Gwalior) ; (9) Besnagar female 

statue ; (to) a second Besnagar female statue; (ii) fragments of a 
Yaksha statue found at lOosam. Some of these statues bear inscriptions 
naming the deities they represent. Thus Nos, (i) and (8) represent 
Mapibhadra, the Yaksha general of Kubera ; No. (3) represents Yakshi 
Laygva. One of the Patna statues is that of Bhagavan Alcshata-nivika 
(Kubera)j while the other is Yaksha Sanalra Nandi, Nos. (i) and 
(3) are also stated to be works of a School of Sculptors represented 
by Kunika, his pupil, Naka, and his grand-pupil Gomiiaka. 

That thi.s Art of statuary or portraiture in stone is very old is 
also demonstrated by the fact that it continued up to later times and 
also in imitations. While these statues stand by themselves as inde- 
pendent objects of worship, they figure as parts of a whole in the 
scheme of Bharbut sculptures of second century B. C. The Bliarhut 
sculptures are full of images of these secondary deities figuring in the 
religion and worship of the masses. 

The later examples of this type of Folk-Art are seen in the 
Bodhisattva images which are supposed to be the works of the Mathura 
School of Art. The colos.sal Bodhisattva image found at Sarnath 
bears an inscription which assigns it to the year 3 of Kanishka and 
describes it as a gift of Bhikshu Bala of Mathura. Thus the Bodhisattva 
images were the continuations of the Yaksha images in a different 
religious reference. 

According to Dr. A- IC. Coomaraswamyj even this supposed 
primitive or folk-art is not without its own artistic merits. It is no 
doubt primitive and crude as compared with the finished ait of the 
time of Asoka, the art of the cultured classes, the official or Court-An, 
as it may be called, which was meant to cater for the religious 
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requireaients of Hinayana Buddhism of those days. Coomaiaswamy 
considers these colossal statues to be “infoiined by au astounding 
physical energy not obscured by their archaic stiffness, and expressive 
of an immeUiC maretial force in terms of sheer volume,” leprescnting 
‘^'an art of mortal essence almoot brutal in its afhmiarion, not yet 
spiritualised, and without any suggestion of introspection, subjectivity 
or spiritual atpiration”. “Stylistically, the type is massive and 
voluminous and altogether plastically conceived, not bounded by 
outlines.” 

As regards the distinction between the primitive, rural, and the 
refined urban art, we have some evidence in the grammar of Fiinini 
(c. 500 B. C.). Paiiini [V. 4, 95) makes a distinction between the 
Oruniasilin and the f'ajdililjn. The foniier represented the artists in 
the employ of the village ccunmunity, while the latter refers to the 
court-artist, s catering for the cultured classes and the aristocracy. 
It may also be noted that all these statues are marked in coinnron by 
au ornament like the necklace or the torque for which Pflnini has the 
significant formation Oraiveyaha [IV, 2, 96]. 

It may, therefore, be assumed that Asokan art had it.s earlier 
beginnings in the time of his predecessors in these sfalucs representa- 
tive of rural worship and folk-art of the times. 




KEY TO PLATES SHOWING TYPICAL MAURYA 
PUNCH-MARKED COINS 

Plate r. 


Figs 1-5 

Bent bar silver punch-marked coins from Taxila. Wt. 175 to 
syS g!S Thest; lepresent the ancient Coins ol lOO iilfAA 

wt. referred to m the Sakipathn Bi alumna (XIXI. 2, 3, 2), 
Katya}j(ina-&i(nila‘,nt')a (XXVI 2, 17), and by Panini (V. i. ?7), 

Fig G 

Silver puiith marked coin From Lucknow. Wt. loyj. 
gis.=:57.7 Rjltis Identilied as tiiQ Tn m',atka coin of Panini. 14 
symbols on one side only. Very rare. 

Fig. ?. 

Silver punch marked com known as Timi&ailca. From Partabgarh 
Ancient Kosala Cuirency. Wt 51106 Rts=i04'4 grs. i obverse 
and 5 reverse symbols punched on the same side. 

Fig. 8 

Silver punch-marked coin. From Madhurij Dist. Shahabad, 
Bihar. Wt. 40 Rta, Two prominent .symbols on one side only, 
Specimen of a Vimiahka coins 

Fig. 9. 

Silver punch-marked Viniball'ka com. From Bhabhua, Bihar 
Wt. 40’2 Ris. Obverse symbols, Sun, Six-armed symbol with Oval 
and Arrow, Bull and Lion. 

Fig. 10 

Vimdalika coin of alloyed silver. From Madhuri, Wt 38 
Rts.=^68'4 grs 4'our obverse symbols of which two are identical 

Fig. II. 

Silver punch-marked coin frota Patna. Wt. 25 Rts =45 grs 
Size. 8" X 8". A regular group of five symbols on obverse including 
a rhinoceros. Identified as Pada or one quarter of /^atumana coin . 

Fig. 12. 

Silver punch marked coin. From Partabgarh Wt. 44 98 Rts. 
==8 o’ 95 grs. Two obvcr-sc symbols and one small symbol on one side. 
Identified as Adhyardhapana. 

Plate II. 


Figs. 13-29* 

Silver punch-marked coins or Karshupams beloriging to the 
weight standard of 32 Rts., although the actual weight is more often 
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a little lest. They bear on the obvcrac a regular gunip of five symbols 
of which the fust (lynibol is the Sun which remains coustaiil on all 
the coins of the scries. The second syntbo! is often dessgnaicd by 
Numismatists as a Shailchakra, i.e , a six-armed symbol. It 
also occur.s on all Kurshapana coins conforming to the wt. standard 
of i6 muhhafi or 32 Rts. This symbol varies in the form of its spokes, 
on fiOmcj consisting of throe ovals and three arrows, and on others, 
of three taurines and three arrows, with a great variety in between. 
The coins having the six-armed symbol with an ov:'l as its componiuit 
pan (sec Figs. 13, 14, 15, 18) are considered earlier than those on 
which it is absent, Coins bearing arrows and lanrincs are considu'cd 
later and may be assigned to the Maurya Period (No. 20) I’he 
coin shown as hg. 17 is specially temaikable, as in it the solar and 
aiS'Ermed symbols are replaced by a group of ihrec human hgnres 
This specimen comes from Chars.adda in the Peshawar district. 

Fig 2 f. 

Fig. No. 2r shows a punch-marked coin of copper with traces 
of very thin silver plating over it. These seem to reprc.)Ciit the 
debased coinage introduced by the Mauryan administration toieplcnish 
their exchequer or meet some unusual drain on their currency. 

Fsg. 22 . 

It is a Half-iftir.s/iapatn/j i 4'6 llts. ill weight, known as Ardhn 
both in the A.i/itadhi/ai/l of I'unini and the Arthofidutra of Kaulilya. 

Fsg. 23 . 

A tiny silver punchinarked coiu named Milshaha of which the 
official w'dght was 2 Rts although actual specimens weigh a Hide less. 
In point of numbers, the .smaller anbmiiltiples of the JCtmhupmia 
currency are much fewer than the standard Kar.Atu of 32 Rts, 
weight ^ 


l Tho iinit otlior tlutfi fontainod ii> Pftuini’ti AehpldhyiJy')' 1 own 

larij; 0 ly m diss u’laitien iircp'irod by Ilr. V. S. Ayriiwabi, uudnr iny j iitiorvituoii 
mut ttpprovoil for fclio Dogroo of Pit. D, of fcho Luolcaow tTiuvoriJity, 
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AiiOka’i, Edict.'!. Kautih/a't! Atthanuitra 

called by Kautilya a prajiiapana- 
sa ana (writ of information), while 
ttjna-lpkha (wiit of command) is 
mentioned as a form of rajaiiuscum 
(royal decree) [ILio]. 

3 N again -viijolKilnka [KRE IJ 3. Kaufilya [I- 12] has the 

expression Pawamjavakiirilca for 
one of the eighteen chief ofGcers 
of the State. He has also the ex- 
pression PuraniukJii/a [I. 16]. 


4. In KRE, I, there is a 
reference to judicial torture caus- 
ing death and to Asoka’s intention 
to check such abuses 

5. N ihhumayi^ta hedimmeva 
mgam [KRE. I] --'depute a similar 
body of officets,’ 

6. "2'(i maJnmiifu nikhainisa'ihli 
anumycimm” [/6j— ‘these Mahii- 
mntras would thus set out on tour ’ 


7, ftamajn [RE, Ij of both 
objectionable and commendable 
kinds. 


8. Reference 10 import of 
medicinal herbs, roots, and fruits 
in RE. II. 


9, DhadasiivaailbhiaUena [RE. 
Ill] : the dates given in the 
Edicts are all counted from Asoka’s 
coronation. 

v^ib. Yukias [RE III and else- 
where] and Purushw [PE. I, IV 
and VU] indicative of Government 
servants. 


4. Kautilya also refers to the 
severity of judicial torture of 
which the arbitrary and excessive 
applications and abuses he makes 
penal [IV. 8; 9; 1 1], 

5 The word Varga is ahso 
used in the same sense by Kautilya 
[I. ii] {am 7 k mitfi vargam). 

6 . Kautilya uses the word 
nirijmia for the king’s tour [I 21] 
He also refers to transfer of govern- 
ment servants {Yuktas) from one 
post to another to prevent embez- 
zlement [II. 9]. Some interpret 
the word anusariiywna in the sense 
of ‘transfer.’ 

7. Kautilya in one passage 
[II. 25] refers to utsava samdja and 
ydtra where the drinking of wine 
was unrestricted for 4 days. This 
is the objectionable kind of snmaja 
mentioned by Asoka. Kautilya also 
mentions the commendable kind 
of .aamuja which it is the duty of 
the king to encourage [XIII. 5] . 

8. Kaufilya [II 21]. also 
encourages the import of seeds of 
useful and medicinal plants by 
exempting such import from tolls . 

9. Kautilya [ 11 . 6] also applies 
the term rdjavarsha to the year 
counted from the king’s coronation, 

10. Kaufilya also uses the 
terras yuMa,upayiih(a and jmrusha. 
for Government servants [II. s] 
and also the terms ijogapwmha 
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Anohn's EdicAs. 


II. liajuka [Girnai’ RE. IIIl 
Or Kujuha (Maiisehia), 


12. A‘].HxranLa [RE. V|. 


13, Reference to the Dhatma- 
Mahamdtra^^ giving State help to 
the destitute and infirm by age 
{anfitliGhlm vfiddhetfhu) RE. V. 

14. Reference to unjust 
imprisonment (bnndhana), execu- 
tion (vadha) and torture 
{'paUbodha) of prisoners and to 
Asoha's measures for checking 
such abuses in RE. X. 


15. Reference in RE, VI to 
Asoka’s readiness for public 
business at all hours, even when 
he is eating {hhi?njam<mana), or 
in the harem (orodhanafhJii'),^ or 
inner apartments, or ranches 
[mchaihhi), or parks (uyanam). 


Kaupihja’s A/ih(i.‘i<istr(i 

[I. 21]; V. 2] or yvgyaiiurtitdia 
[VII . 4] in the sense of employees. 
[A commentator explains the term 
U'payulcta as an officer placed above 
Xhcyukta 8 {yuldandm upari niyiih- 
tah)\ 

11. Kaulilya [II 6] uses the 

expression rJiornrajju.'icha. 

He ahso mentions [IV. 13 ] an 
officer called chora-rajjuka -~chora~ 
(jrahana -niyulcta, i c., one whose 
duty was to apprehend thieves. 

12. KauUlya also mentions 
Apariniia as the region known for 
its elephants |1I. 2] and rainfall 

HE 24]. 

13. KauUlya also recognises 
the duty of the State to maintain 
the orphan, decrepit, diseased, 
afflicted and destitute [II. ij, 

14. KauUlya also [IV. 9.] 
mentions such abuses as (a) con- 
fining persons without reason 
{i,aihmddh a kammnhhyayn), {b) 
putting them ro unjust tortute 
[karmalcaniyaiah), (c) molesting 
them {paHhieiSayatak) and {d) 
causing their deaths (yfmatab) 

15. The list of king’s duties 
mentioned by KauUlya agrees 
with what is suggested heae. JS g., 
the orodhana of the Edict corres- 
ponds to !imjUn of Kautilya; 
bhumjwmfmam to snannbhojamr, 
uyanasu to avairavihura) while as 
regards vraja, KauUlya refers to 
the king’s duty of inspecting the 
horses, elephants, chariots and 
infantry as well as his livestock 
[I 19]- In II 6, Kauplya uses 
the terra vraja of the Edict to 
include cows, buffaloes, goats, 
sheep, asses, camels, horses and 
mules. Lastly, a.s the Edict refers 
to the king going to his uiyum 
for pleasure, KauUlya [II. 2] 
provides for mf^gavana for the 
king for the same pleasure, 
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Asoka’.i Edicts. 

y 

16, Frcdivedakas are meniion- 
ed in RE. VI as officers who arc to 
keep the king informed about the 
affairs of his people. 

17. Mvlchato aUapayami sva- 
yam dapaham [RE. VI]. 


18. Mention in RE. VI of the 
king referring an urgent matter 
[achdyike (Girnar); atiyayite 
(Kalsi, Dhauli and Jaugada)] to 
the MaJuimutras and the 
Parishad. 


19 h-i me loso 

vstannmM atha sa^ninunaya ra 
katavyamaie M me mrvalokaliilaiul 

'Tasa ca puna esa wale 
ustanarh cha atha-suditirayU-cJia | 

‘Nasti hi kanimataruih, sarva- 

loka-MtatpU ’ 

[RE, VI]. 

20. Devanampriya Priyadars! 
Raja desires that in all places 
should reside people of diverse 
sects [RE, VII]. 


^ 21. Reference to viharayatra 
and to mrigaya and similar diver- 
sions to which Asoka’s predecessors 
were addicted [RE. VIII]. 


KauHlycds Arflia^tisira 

16 Kautilya also speaks of the 
Intelligence Department of the 
ad£iiiai':tration manned by officers 
called Gudhapviusha<t [I. 11-13]. 

17. Kautilya also mentions [II 
7] an officer called Dupaha who 
fixes and collects the amount of 
taxes to be paid by rhe Dayaka 
(taxpayer), 

18. Kautilya aho enjoins : 
“Summoning the Ministers and 
their Couucil ( Slant! iparishadam). 
the king shall speak to them on 
urgent matters {atynyike kdrye) 
.. all urgent matters should the 
king attend to {sarvmnstyayikam 
karyam, Srinmjat [I 15, 19]. 

19. An echo of Kautilya [I. 
19]; ^Rajno hi vrntamvttliltnarh 
. praja sukhe sukham rajhali 

prajanuin cha kite hitath.,.’ 

“Tasmannityotthito raja kurya- 
darthanu^asanam 1 Arthasya 
malamutthUnam 


20 This is apparently against 
Kautilya’s injunctions that ‘‘Pash- 
aydaa and Chayddlas ate to dwell 
near the cremation ground (be- 
yond the city)” [II 4]. Elsewhere 
[II. 36], Kautilya also rule.s that no 
Pashandns could be accommoda- 
ted in a Dluiram^ata w'ithout the 
permission of the city officer, 
Oopa and their abodes should be 
searched for suspicious characters. 

21. Kautilya gives us details 
about these. He provides for a re- 
served forest for the king’s vihsra 
[II. 2] and discusses fully the 
merits of mrigaya [VIII. 3]. While 
Pi^una condemns it as a Dyasana 
or indulgence chiefly for its dan- 
gers to a king} Kautilya approves 
of it as a vyayuma or healthy 
physical exercise which destroys 
the excess pf phlegm, bile, fat, 
and perspiration and improves 
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Ahokti’i Edic!,', 


22. Refoicnce ro piopci treat- 
ment of ieivants and depftitlcnts 
((ftiHU-bhtilaka) in several Edicts 
[RE. IX, ICl, Xm, Pli. VIII; 
also to I'-huioiis [MRH 11 , RE. 
IV, and Xini, fiicnrls, acqnaiut- 
ances and tompanious [RE. Kill] 
to whom Asoka also in'!.sts ott 
liberality (davrm) [RE III and XI]. 


Ku i(itli/<i\i Atfh ascibh a 

one’s murkimanship and knowledge 
of the temper of wild beasts. This 
oiiiiiimi, is, indeed, worthy of the 
Miiii'-tti of Chandragupta Mauiya 
whom the Gierk wtitcis also refer 
to as a warm lover (sf hunriiig. 

2?.. f he details of such “proper 
trcatmciU”, the tights and obliga- 
tions of dasaf! and hiiTifitkan (also 
called Imrinnkiuitti) ate fully dis- 
cussed by Kuulilya [III. 13 and 
141 in two cbaplf'is. Accoidiog 
to him, a iii.iii became a slave as 
a captive in war (d/ivajt/hrta/i.) or 
for inability to pay off dcbt.s 
incurred to meet domestic tioubles 
or government demand for lines 
and court dccrce.s. But such 
slavery for an Ar 9 /a could always 
be redeemed, What Asoka means 
by imatraent’ of these 

slaves and paid servants may, 
therefore, be taken to be the treat- 
ment to which they were entitled 
under law a.s expounded by 
Kaulilya. The law nr.ide penal 
the following oflenceri against 
slaves, viz , (a) defrauding a slave 
of his property and privileges (b) 
misemploying him (such as making 
him carry corpses or sweep) or 
hurting or abusing him. As regards 
the Karmakarn, the law secured 
to him his wages under the agree- 
ment between him and his master 
which should be known to thier 
neighbours {kurmaharasya karma- 
sambandliamasav 11 a vidynh) . The 
amount of the wages was ' to be 
determined by the nature of the 
work and the time taken in doing 
it. Non-payment of such wages 
was fined. The bhritaka was also 
entitled to his vehma or legal 
wages and to some concession if 
he was incapacitated for work 
{a^aktal}) or put to ugly work 
{kutsifa karma) or was ill or in 
distress {vyadhau vyasmie). It is 
thus clear that the full content of 
Asoka’s repeated injunctions in his 
Edicts for 'proper treatment of 
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AsoJeci’s Edicts, 


23. ^Tadalvatfe ayatiyc dice’ la 
RE. X— ‘in the ptescal time and 
in the future.’ 

24. The ofricer called vacfiu 
{vracha) bTiUmika in RE. XIL 


Kattiihja ’s A r iha&a dm 

slaves and dependents’ can only 
be unde-EtDOcl in the light of the 
details of ‘-uch treatment as given 
by KauUlya. In ano her chapter 
[II. I.], Kautih'a l.iys down as the 
king's clutv to correct (viaayam 
qrdhaypt) those v/ho neglect their 
duty towards sLivv^s and relatives 
(d(UaJiifaJ:ab(mdJiUnasrindcilo) and 
punishes wi h a fine the per:, on of 
means not supporting his wife tmd 
chiklreiij father and mother, minor 
brothers or widowed sitiers and 
daughters. Asoka is always insis- 
ting on the suppoit of one’s 
relations. Kaufilya’s details thus 
give n meaning to Asoka’s 
seemin dy general and pious 
exhorl.'iiinns, most of which were 
really of the nature of legal obliga- 
tions which could not be disowned 
or viol'Ued v/iih impunity. 

23 ICatHiiy;! tdso uses the 
er-pjrrrioa iadiitve cJia Uijahjdifi 
cJh'i In V i and 4. 

24. Some light is thrown on 
the meaning of this obscure and 
peculiar word by Kaatilya. If 
vracha (also used in RE. VI.) is 
taken to be same as the word 
v>aja, the expression Vraja-hhn- 
nula would mean the officer-in- 
ebarge oiVraja. Kautilya [ 11 . 61 
defines Fraja as a depaitment of 
administration under the Smnu- 
hartu dealing with the live-stock 
of the country, comprising kine, 
buffaloes, goats, sheep, asses, 
camels, horses and mules Bat the 
Inscription refeis to the Yraja- 
bh'dmika as an officer created by 
Asoka for the purpose of promot- 
ing toleration, and in that cascj 
he must be come such officer as 
bad to deal not with the dumb 
animals but rather with human 
beings for whom such moral 
teaching was suitable. The word 
vraja suggests that these might be 
the people of the rural parts, the 
pedestrians and pilgrims along the 
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Ka nfilyri’s Arlli a 'ra 


high roacA', or ia the rcM-houscr. 
v/hich Aboka WuS so literal in 
piovioinp, for fK'iiiurs of tjavelling. 
Now KauViiya ha H i lays down 
t's tl'c ling’s duty the prolcctica 
of the hieiiwpys of commerce 
jiaflimti) TVoni mok'f tation 
hy coiu'tiei'n, tax coDcclOif; [Liir- 
inila), robbcis -and WntLlens of 
the Ma rches (Avfa j and 
ffOiAi damage hy herds of catflcj 
aud of the iivi'-stcck oi liic country 
(p>i.’)in<i'i!j(!.n) from sobhi-ib, tigers, 
poisonous crcatuie's and diseases;,’ 
Thus an oinc<o )ike the V^nja- 
hhiitnila rniglu very wdl bo 
needed for discharging this duty 
and obligi’t'ou ol the king in 
respect of the pamivraja suid 
vaptlcpatha, sm ofiicer in chiirge 
of cattle a)id communicalioi's 
iitcliidiiig trade routes by both 
land and sea (/Uhah!- pa/fia 
palJuini'ha) [Kiintilyaj 11. 37]. 

The VivllrnlliyakAia of Kaufilya 
[il. 34J corresponds to ruch an 
crficcr, Ilis duty was to et!tabli‘h 
wells aud tanks, groves of flower- 
and fruit' trees in arid (avmhtlcc) 
tracts, 3,0 keep 3 !je rt), ads in 03 dt;r, 
arrest thieves, see to the safety of 
caravans of nici chants find to 
protect cattle. 


25. The officers called Uil- 
adlu/akcJia-IAaJiuwatrns in RE. 
SII. 


25. Raunlya [I. to] also refcis 
to Mahamati'ns who were attach- 
ed to the royal barcjii. As they 
had to deal with women, the 
special qinilificotion emphasised 
for them is fcttual purity {luinso- 
iwcUaivddhan) and they are to he 
placed in charge of the places of 
pleasure both in the capital and 
outside [bahjjithliyunlara-viJiii>‘a~ 
rukidiuw]. In passing, it may be 
noted that the Vi/ord bahja of 
Kaufilya occurs also in RE, V. in 
the expression "Hula dm (or 
Patallpute cJia) hrihiltm cha 
mgalmiP The Btri-adhyalesha 
of the Edict, tnay be also compared 
with the QmxiMdliyaksha of 
Kaiitilya [II. 2.7'J. 
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Asoka’s Edicts, 

26. Reference in RE. XIII to 
Asoka’s conquest of forest-folks 
{afavi or a{amyd). 


27. Reference in RE. XIII to 
Dharma-vijnija. 


28. Mention of ofitcers called 
Anla-Muhaiimtras in PE V. 


29. List of protected creatures 
in PE. V. 


Kaufihja’s Artha^aslra, 

26. It is interesting to find 
that Kautilya [XIII. 5] mentions 
two kinds of conquest, viz., (i) the 
conquest of the Afavyudi or 
foresters and {2) the conquest of 
settled territory (gramadi). He 
places the afavyadi under the 
administration of special officers 
called the Afavipula [I. 16 etc.]. 

27. It is interesting to note 
that Kautilya [XII. I] distinguishes 
three classes of conquerors viz., 
(a) the Dkarma-vijayi v/ho is 
satisfied with the mere obeisance 
of the conqueredj (?;) the Lobfia- 
vijnyi whose greed has to be satis- 
fied by the surrender of territory 
and treasure; and (c) the As^ira- 
vijnyi who would demand the 
suricncler of not merely territory 
and treasure, but also of the sons 
and wives of the conquered 
enemy, and even taking away his 
life. 

28. Kaufilya [II. 4] mentions 
Anta^prdas among the eighteen 
Tirlhas or Heads of Departments 
in the administration. 

29. It is interesting to note 
that Kaufilya [II. 26] also gives a 
li.st of protected creatures {pradia- 
tabhayanam) among which ate 
included in common with this 
Edict the following, viz., Hamsa, 
Chakravnk, Suka, Marika, and 
other auspicious creatures {maii- 
yalyuJh). It may be also noted 
that though KautOya does not 
make his list of protected creatures 
as exhaustive as the Edict, he 
lays down the principle of such 
protection which is only applied 
in the Edict to individual cases 
mentioned. According to that 
principle, those creatures, heasts, 
birds and fishes, are to he protect- 
ed which do not prey upon other 
living creatures (apravritia-mdha- 
tium), as also those which are 
regarded as auspicious {naii- 
galy^ii) like the cow. On this 
principle, Kauplya also generally 
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ylso/.a’fi Hjdicls. 


30. Reference to piohibiiion of 
slaughter of life on the three 
Ghatmmusis and on the TLhya 
fullmooa day. 


31. 'Afii/aMwa,’ elephant forest 
as mentioned in PE. V. 


32. Reference to 25 jail- 
deliveries in PE. V. 


33, Asoka’s concern for the 
Ajiviltaa as expressed in PE. VII 
and also in the grant to them of 
the cave-dwellings. 


34. Dev% KiiMillanam in PE. 
VIL 


35, .Asoka’s control over the 
harem through his ofScers called 
'Dhztma~Mahamcitra ,3 and SfH- 
adhyahsha-MaMmairas as describ- 
ed in RE. V, XII and PE. VII. 


Kaittilyci’3 Arthatiaslra 

forbids under penalty the killing 
of the calf, the bull and the milch- 
cow even among the animals that 
did not come under the usual 
protected class {vnUto Vfisho 
dhnvudrJiaisham avaclh yah). 

30. Kautilya [XHi. 5] has the 
following corresponding prohibi- 
tion. "■The king should prohibit 
the slaughter of animals for half a 
month during the period of Ghalur 
wasya, for four nights on the full« 
moon days, and for one night to 
mark the date of his birth or 
celebrate the anniversary of his 
conquest.” 

31. Kautilya mentions Nuga- 
vaiia and has a chapter on 
N ugu uiiri u d It ynhah a, S uperinten- 
der.t of elephant forests [11, 2 and 
3 i]’ 

32 Kautilya [II. 36J refers to 
such jail-deliveries in celebration 
of the king’s birthday. The 
prisoners to be thus occasionally 
liberated were selected from “the 
juvenile, aged, diseased and 
helpless (luda-vrddlta-vyudhita- 
aviUhani'im) ” Similar grounds 
of release are also mentioned in 
RE. V. Good conduct in jail might 
also merit release according to 
Kautilya [Ib,]. 

33. Kautilya [III. 20] shows 
his Brahmar.ical prejudice against 
them by branding them along 
with the Buddhists {S(lhyaj^vakildin) 
as being unworthy of entertain- 
ment at any ceremony connected 
with the gods or ancestors 
{(lava f it TihUry calm) . 

34. The word Devt for queen 
is also used by Kaufilya [I. rol, 
as well as the word Kuma ra for a 
prince [I. 20]. 

35. Kautilya [I. 2c] acquaints 
us with the administrative arrange- 
ments for the royai harems of the 
day. The Antahyura with its 
inmates, the miwoihaa (cf. oro- 
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AsoLa^s Editda. Kautilya’s Ai thaiSudm. 

dliana of RE, VI), was placed 
onder a military guard, the 
Antaivaviaikasainya, and civil 
oflicers, the Abhjayarikas, compris- 
ing both males and females, who 
regulated all communication,? 
bci veen the harem and the out- 
side world. It may be noted that 
Kautilya does not permit the 
miindn and jatih ascetics (prob- 
ably the Buddhists and Jains) 
access to the harem. He calls the 
chief olEcer of the harem Anlaf- 
vamsika [V. 3] corresponding to 
stri-adhyakskmahamalraA 


This Note I have udnplod from my Asbiolo on the Subjoeb oontributod 
to the Lahore Sesaioii of tho All-India Orjonlal Oonforonco for 1&30. 
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Krimitaiia, riy, 120, 

Kpitaka, 154. 

Kriiya, 13. 

KrityubhicharaSiila, 122. 
ICsbara, 94. 

Kshaya, 99. 

Kt.hauma, 102, 105, ny, X2o. 
K-shctraja, 154. 

ICufaja, 65, 

Kuddala, 69. 

ICuhaka, 2ti. 

K«la, 52, 92, 99. 

Kulya, 69. 

Kulya-vapa, X45. 

Kuluttba, 104, 

Kuniara, 52, 64, 86, 
KiiQiaramata, 86. 

Kunkuma, 109, 

Kunta, 170, 

Kupya, 5 28. 

Kupyadhyaksha, 109. 
Kupyapratikaraj 198, 
Kwrpasa, 170. 


2)4, 
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KuiJildVi, 65, 87, i40j 200, 
Ku^ilava-kai'iiia, 50, 6'i. 
Kiisumbha, 104, 109. 

Ku^aka, 103. 

Kutariipakriraka, 122. 

Kuiasakshi, 122. 
Kaiasuvamavyavahaii, 122. 
Kujhara, 170. 

KiUirakshakaj i}8. 

Kutsana, 157' 

KutVaka, 2,00. 

KiUlani, 138. 

L 

Lakshanaj 93, 963 216. 
Lakshanu'ihjf'il'.tihai io 5 . 
Lavanabhaga, 107. 
Lavtinadhyaksh-jj 107, 

Lekhalu, 73, 85, Sy, 15 (• 

Lipi, 5 4 < 

Lobhavijaya, 59. 

Lohadhyaksin, lod. 

Lohfijtilaj ryo. 

Lohajsilikil, 170- 
Lohakavachaj, 170. 

LohapatVE I 70 ' 

Lokacharaj 51. 

Lubdhakci, 61, ni, iis, 146, 199> 
205. 

Ivi 

MadfaUj 1 19, 

Madhyama, iSo, 

Magadba, 87 
Mahamatraj 53. 
Maharaatrapasarpa, uo. 
Mahamatnya, 142. 

MahSnasa, 5 o. 

MahSoas/ika, 65. 

Mabapadraa, 8. 

Malakura, 60, Gj. 

Maijavakaj 87. 

Mandakj 18 1, 

Manirnga, 105, 

Mantbaka. 199, 

MantrabhunM, 64, 142. 
Maatri-paiishadj 52, 86. 

Masha, 103, 213, 214. 

Msishaka, 213, 215. 

Masara, 104. 

Matkuiya. 177. 

Matsya-sysya, 51. 


MauhQi'tika, 87. 
Maula, 168. 

Medaka, 103, 200. 
Mridahga, 141, 200. 
Mridvika, 104. 
Mrigaya, 61. 

Mudga, 103, 
Mudgara, 69, 170. 
Mudra, 93, 96, 135. 
Mudradhyaksha, 112, 
Mukhya, 167. 
Mulahara, S4. 
MuJavapa, 95, igj. 
MTSshika-kara, 138. 
Musrinthi, 69. 


N 

Nadiprila, 94, 145. 
Nagaravyavabarika, 70. 
Nagarika, 93, 133, 159. 
Naimitiika, 87. 
Naishkika, 212, 

Malika, 55, 135. 

Nartaka, 65. 

Nata, 65. 

Natthika-diuhi, 43. 
Naukabhafaka, 113. 
Nava, 94. 

Navadhyaksha, 112, 
Nayaka, 86, 167, 169. 
Nibandha, loi, 128, 129. 
NiliiSreni, 137. 
Nllakahapanaj 213. 
NirdcSa, 100. 

Nirvartana, loi. 
Niryana, 63. 

Nisbka, 212. 

Nishkramya, 117. 
Nisrishti, ii8. 

Nivi, 100. 

Nlvigrahaka, 72, 
Niyamaka, 113. 

Nyahga, 120. 

Nyaya, 51. 


P 

Pada, 212, 213. 
Padagopa, 174. 
PadapS^ika, 177. 
Padata, 87. 
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Padika, 169. 

Paduka, 65. 

Pakvamamsika, 134. 
Paiiyadhyaksha, 1143 115 
Panya^alii, 115. 

Panyasariastha, 94, 115. 

ParaSu, 137, 170. 

Pariclinraka, 87. 

ParidanH; 72. 

Parihara, 72, 100, 129, 130, 181. 
Pariharaka, igg. 

Paribinaka. 105. 

Patikha, 64, 140. 

Padkihikaj 107. 

Parisbadj 49. 

Parisbad-bal:!, 79. 

Parisbadya, 78. 

Parisiuna, no. 

Parivrujakaj 50. 

ParSvaj ro5, 132. 

Pasupata, 133. 

PaSupratikara, ig8. 

Pataka, 167. 

P'atbaka, 200, 

Patia, 109. 

Pattana, 94, 96. 

Pnttana, 142. 

Pattanadhyaksha, 113. 
PaUananavrictain, 113. 
Paunarbbava, 154, 162. 
Paurapika, 87, 
Pnura-vyavahridka, 86 . 
Pamavddhyaksha, 120. 

Fed, 170. 

Pindakara, 104, 132. 

Pindarakii, in, 199. 

Pippali, 104. 

Fi^hika, 60. 

Plavaka, 140, 2co. 

Pcachiira, 99, 10 1. 

Pradega, loo. 

Piadeshtli, 86, 130, 136, 157, i< 
Pragraha, 100. 

Prajfiilpana, 72. 

Prakara, 64, 69, 71, 140. 
Prakraya, 106, 107, 
Prakshepavriddhi, 136, 

Praps, 197, 200. 

Prasa, 170. 

Prasadhaka, 64. 

PraSasta, 72, 86, 167. 
Prasava-naimittikam, ir6. 
Pratikara, 129. 


Pralilekba, 72. 

Pratiloma, 154. 
Pralirodhaka, 22, 136, 168. 
Pratisvika, 129, 

Prativadl, 13 1. 

Fiavahana, 63, 200. 
Pravi’.hanika, 70. 

Pravcf5ya, 117, 

Pravrittika, 72. 

Piayama, 99. 

Preksha, 135, 155. 
Priyangu, 103. 

Pulinda, 93. 

Puramiikbya, 133. 

Parana, 107. 

Pnribinaka, 132. 
Paurusheya, 74. 

Putraghiu, iii. 
PuU'ikSpuUa. 154. 


R 

Rajaka, 60, 65. 

Rujadbiraja, x. 

Riijasuya, i. 

Rajapangraba, 88. 

Kajju, 95, 127, 

Rajjabhapda, 109. 

Rajiiivariaka, 200. 

Ritjuka, 53, 86, 

Riijopa]ivi, 100. 

Raksha, 140. 

Rakshi, 135. 

Raixkava, 120. 

Rasa, 93. 

Rasxtda, I2I, 122. 

Rasapaka, 105. 

Rashtra, 33, 93, 

Rashinimukbya, 53, 84. 

Rashtra- pSla, 33, 86. 

Rashlriya, 42, 53. 
Rasinismbaka, 1x3. 

Rathikfi, 86. 

Rathylt, 147. 

Rochani, 138. 

Rudradamaka, 214. 

Rupa, 108, 214, 

Rapadarsaka, 8$, 105, 214, 2x6. 
Rupika, 107, 108. 

Rupya, 214. 

Rnpyaiappa, J06, 214. 
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b 

i^abara, 93, 

Sahodha, 154. 

Sailakhanaka, 87. 

SakyabhikshUj 133. 

Sakti, 170. 

Srila, 176. 

Sali, 103. 

Samctbarta, 86, 93. 

Samaja, 63, 63. 

Samaya, 155, 200. 

Sambhnya, 200. 

Saiiigha, 23, 43. 

Saibbhyaj 54- 

Samrati !■ 

Samstha, -ii) 9^5, 121, 149- 
Samsthadhyaksha, 115. 
Samudra-saiiiyiiua. 112 . 
Sariivahaka, 65, 200. 
Sariavahiina, 141. 

S'ana, 213. 

Sa^grahana, 93, 124. 

Saiikitaka, lyS. 

Sannidhllta, 86. 

Sarathika, 158- 
Sarshapa, 104. 

Sacthativahyaci, 112 . 
Sarvabhautna, L 
Siu'varata, i. 

Sarvatraga, 72. 

Sasaka, 113. 

J^astrajiva, 9. 
Sastrakarapariksha, 18. 
Sataghni, 69. 

Satamana, 212. 

Sati, 163. 

Satrl, 121, 

.Sattra, 197, 200, 

Saubhika, 140, 200. 

Samidika, 121, 134, 21 r, 
Sauvamika, 108. 

Scnabhakta, I04) 132. 

Scnapati, 169. 

Sctu, 93, 127, 129. 

Setubandha, 197. 

Shadbhaga, 104. 

Shanda, 95, 104, 127, 128, J97. 
Sbanda, 31. 

Bibiks, 60. 

Sila, 49. 

Silajatu, 106. 

Silpa, 94. 

&lpa^3te, 135- 


Silpavan, 87. 

Stmasvami, 158. 

Sirastrana, 170. 

Sisa, 106, 

Siia, 94, 127. 

Sitadhyaksha, 102. 

Sivaka, 76. 

Snapaka, 60, 64. 

Sn 3 yu, 109. 

Sncha, 167. 

Srent, 43, 52, 168. 

Sremmukhya, 86. 
SrotoyantraprSvartima, 145. 

Sroiri, 156. 

Sruti, 49. 

^rutopavada, 157. 

Stadia, 89 
Siliana, 116. 

Sthanika, 88, 93, 128, 133, 144 : 
159, 200, 

Sthaiiiya, 93 j i33> 142, iS^- 

Scliapati, 167. 

Stbnlavalkafam, ir7. 
Stri-adhyaksha-mahamatra, 82. 
Snda, 65. 

Sakshmavalkaja, 117. 

^ulba-dastra, 105. 

§ulka, 93. 

6ulkadhyakslia, 115. 

Sulka^ala 115. 

^ulka-vyavahara, 117. 

Sana, 93- 

Sanadhyaksha, iio. 

Sunyapala, 53. 

Sura, 93. 

Suradhyaksha, n8, 

Sarpa, 137. 

Sata, 87. 

SOtra, 94. 

Sutradfayaksha, I20. 

Satrakantaka, J70, 171, 

Saira-dala, 120. 

Suvarpa, 107, 212, 213. 
Suvarnadhyaksha, loS. 

Svadhyaya, 50. 

^vagana, 112, 146, 199. 

Svarat, I. 

Svayamvara 14, 164. 

T 

Tadattika, 84. 

Talapachara, 70. 

TamrartJpa, 106, 214. 
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Tara, 9.^, 145. 
Taradeyaj 115. 
Tlkshna, io6, 12 1. 
Trapuj 106. 
Ti-imsaLika, 213. 
Ti'isuki, 170. 

Tula, 1 20, 131. 
I'urya, 135, 167. 
Tntyakara, 87. 


U 

Udakabhuga, 131. 

Udniijara, 138. 

Udapana, i 
Udiis^ina, 180. 

Uda^vitj 1 12. 

Uha, 54. 

UpadagiTihaka, 132. 

Upudhij 150. 

Upahvara, 150. 

Upanidhij 156. 

Upanipata, 138. 

Uparaja, 53, 61. 

Upaschaaa., 55, 5(3, 58, 64, 100. 
142. 

Upavada, 157. 

Upavasiij 155. 

Urnu, ii2j 120. 

Ushnishi) 64. 

Utpatha, 147. 

Uipatbika, 134. 

Utsa, 112. 

UtsaAga, 105, 132. 

Utsava, 63, 1 19, 

Utscchaka, 113. 

V 

Vadaka, 65. 

Vada, 18, 

Vadij 15X. 

Vagjivana, 65, 140, 157, 200. 
Vrigurika, 93, 201. 

Vahana, 63, 65. 

Vahiaa, III. 

Vahya, ny, 

Vaidharariaj 108, 

Vakajyaj ar, 

Vai^ika, 141. 

VaivShika, 116. 

Vajapaya, i. 

Valka, 120. 


Valkalavarga, 109. 

ValJlphala, 104. 

Vallivarga, 109. 

Vamana, 65. 

Vaiia, 93. 

Vauapllla, 109. 

Vanapi'asiha, 50. 

Vanik, 94. 

Vai,\ikpatha, 93. 

Vapra, 140. 

Varalrn, 120, 

Vardhaki, 86, 167. 

Varga, 53. 

Varma, 120. 

Varnasramadhanna, 9, 49, 

Varta, 43, 50, 54. 

Variani, 95, 112, 115, 1 18, S30 
205. 

Vastavya, ng. 

Vastu, 129, 197. 

Vasiuka, 94, 137, 

Vata, 95, 104, 129, 197. 

Venn, 14 I, 200. 

Venuvarga, 109. 

Vetn, 153. 

Vciana, 100. 

Vidala, no. 

Vidhapuchaka, 178. 

Vihlirapakshij no. 

Viluirayatxa, 60. 

Vikka, 177. 

VimSarika, 213. 

Vipa, 14 1, 200. 
Vipanimargadhyaksha, 115. 
Viparyasana, 85. 

Virat, 1- 
Vishavarga, 109. 

Vishtii, 87, 99, 104, io8, 12R, 166 
167. 

Vishppratikara, 198. 

Vlihi, 204, 

Vivada, 79. 

Viviia, 95, 127, 129, 198. 
Vivicadhyaksha, 1 12. 

Vraja, 93, 126, 157, 

Vrihi, 103. 

Vrikshamarmajiia, 109. 

Vrisha, su. 

Vpishala, lo, ii, 12. ■ 
Vfitfyupavada, 157, 

Vyajana, 60, 65. 

Vyaji, 99, 107, 108, 115, 204, 
Vyasaaa, 61, 

VyavahKra, 51:, 99, 10 1, 149, 
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Vyaya, 99, 
Vyayama, 61. 
Vyuha, 167. 


Y 


Yana, 63, 65. 
Yantraj 69. 


Yantia-torana, 71. 
Yatra 63, 119. 
Yava, 104. 
Yavasika, 178. 
Yoga, 99. 
Yoniposhaka, 86. 
Ynktarohaka, 87. 
Y'uvaraja, 53. 
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